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PREFACE 


T HE present work is a dissertation approved by 
the University of Oxford for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. It is narrower in its scope than 
Keith’s Indian Logic and' Atomism, in that it is 
specifically a study of Indian Logic (including epistemo- 
logy), and does not, unless incidentally, deal with the 
physics and metaphysics of the Ny&ya and Vaiiesika 
schools. It is narrower also in that it does not include 
an account of the later, or so-called ‘modem’ logic, but 
confines its survey to the period ending with Vftcaspati 
Mirra’s commentary in the middle of the ninth century 
A.D. 

My intention was not to give a history of Indian 
Logic within this period, but to interpret Indian logical 
doctrine in its historical development. In view of the 
difficulty of interpreting the basic texts it seemed neces- 
sary to keep closely to the actual words of the writers; 
with the result that the exposition became very largely a 
string of translations of loci classic! on logical topics. 

References are made by page and line to the Vizia- 
nagram Sanskrit Series edition of the Nydyabhfyya 
(Benares 1896) : the Bibliotheca Indica edition of the 
Ny&yamrtika (Calcutta 1907) : the Vizianagram Sans- 
krit Series edition of the Nydyavartikatdtparyatikd 
(Benares 1898) : the Bibliotheca Indica edition of Saha- 
ra’s Bhtyya on the Mimdrhsd ( Calcutta 1889) : and the 
Vizianagram Sanskrit Series edition of Pra&stap&da’s 
Bhdsya on the Vatieqika, and Srldhara’s Nydyakandall 
(Benares 1895). References to Rumania's Slokavdrtika 
and P&rthas&rathi Mirra’s Nydyaratndkara are to the 
section and verse, the edition used .being the Chow- 
khamba Sanskrit Series edition ( Benares , 1898-1899). 



Some of these are pioneer editions, landmarks in 
bibliography. Within the space of ten years India re- 
discovered the logical classics of the ancient school, which 
before that were practically unknown, even in India 
itself, and among pandits. All students of the Nyaya 
owe a very great debt to the distinguished Indian editors 
of these first editions; and to those European Sanskritists 
who realised the importance of getting the manuscripts 
edited. To the last of these latter, the late Arthur Venis, 
I am under a personal debt of discipleship which I cannot 
now repay. Pnyantdm guravah. 

The conditions of the possibility of this study have 
been principally provided by three writers on Nyaya : 
Dr. Gang&natha .Tha, Professor Keith, and the late Satis 
Candra Yidyabhusapa. Without Dr. Jha’s translation 
of the three basic works of the ancient Nyaya r I should 
probably never have begun to understand them. To 
Keith’s Indian Logic I owe my first connected view of the 
subject, and the understanding of many things. Vidy&- 
bhu§ana provided the indispensable detailed annals of the 
school, and an invaluable pioneer account of Bauddha 
logic. 

I regret that I have altogether ignored Jaina logic. 
It may be that its earlier writings would throw light on 
the development of doctrine, besides adding much of 
logical interest. I have not had the time nor the Courage 
to enter upon what would have led me far afield. 

My thanks are due to the United Provinces Govern- 
ment for the grant of study leave which enabled me to 
carry out this work, and for generous assistance in the 
publication of it; to the United Provinces Government 
Press for their patience and courtesy in dealing with the 
difficulties of printing the book; and to my. wife for as- 
sistance in compiling the Index. 
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INDIAN - LOGIC IN THE EARLY 
SCHOOLS 

HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


Systematisation and redaction into *(LtTas—Tht NySya-bha* ya cf VaUySyana 
— PrafaatapSda Bhllqija and the Pramtirut-qamncc^na of DiAn&ga — 
Uddyotakara and DharmaMrti — KnmBnla and VficaBpati Miflra 

TT is no longer true that a, history, in the sense of 
dated annals, is impossible for Indian Philoso- 
phy. Great progress has b^en made in the lest thirty 
or forty venrs in the direction of evolving a chronolo- 
gical order out of a chaotic tradition. The origins 
remain misty : but the relative chronology of the ear- 
lier writers is now becoming apparent . and from 
600 a.d an absolute chronology may be said to have 
been attained. The progress in the last respect may be 
illustrated by reminding sceptics that Fitzedward 
Hall’s still valuable Index to the Bibliogravhy of the 
ffmdv Philosophical Systems (Calcutta, 1859) identi- 
fies Uddyotakara, whose date is now fixed about 600- 
650 a.d., with Udayana, who gives his own date as 
984 a.d. Cowell cleared up this particular confusion 
in 1864, in his edition of Udayana’s Kusumdiljali. 
Peterson in 1889 was still able to suggest that the 
Buddha himself was the author of the Nyayabindu, 
which is in fact the work of Dharmakirti, a near con- 
temporary of Uddyotakara, as was shown by Pathak 
in valuable papers contributed to the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society from 1892, — papers 
which made a great advance in the determination of 
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the reiativo chronology of philosophical works. But 
to fir even a single date may be the work of a syndi- 
cate of scholars working in different continents and in 
languages as diverse as. Chinese, Tibetan, and Sans- 
krit : and it is necessary therefore to hasten slowly. 

SECTION 1. SYSTEMATISATION AND REDACTION INTO SUTRAS 

The systems and the stitras 

Of the six Brahmanical systems of philosophy five 
make their first appearance in literature in the form of 
sutras, that is, collections of brief texts or aphorisms 
each one of which stands for more than it says, but 
which are threads in a coherent whole of doctrine. It 
is clear that these collections of what may be called 
chapter-headings cannot be first things in the history 
of the school to which each belongs ; but that each had 
been the possession of a school, added to and altered 
from time to time as new opponents and new points of 
view presented themselves ; and that each had a history 
extending over periods of varying length prior to the 
final redaction or compilation in which we now have 
them. Therefore, as has been pointed out 1 , there are 
two chronological problems, which must be kept dis- 
tinct, in connection with the sutras. One is as to the 
date of their redaction into the present form. The 
other is as to the date when the system finally redacted 
into these sutras first began to exist in the shape of a 
body of doctrine which would have been recognisable 
as continuous with the doctrine taught in the sutras 
us finally compiled. It is quite possible that a sutra 
which we conclude to have been redacted at a rela- 


*fi. tfl VaUtfika Phtlotophy oocord.ig to the DtUapadirthaiSttra, 
TO- 11-12 



Systematisation 




tively late date (for example, the YogasUtra) may 
none the less teach a doctrine -which had existed in 
recognisably the same form for centuries before it was 
redacted, it is on the other hand possible that names 
which later applied to a specific school were used in 
an early period in a different or in a much more 
general sense 1 . This is undoubtedly the case with the 
terms ny&ya and tarkika, which were later applied spe- 
cifically to the Ny&ya school, but in the earlier litera- 
ture refer either to the Mimdmsd or else have a general 
meaning. In the case of the term Sarhkhya (which 
had a very long history) it has been suggested* that 
the name was originally given to anv speculative doc- 
trine which professed to achieve salvation by wav of 
knowledge (jndna-mdrga), as opposed to the doctrine 
of salvation by works, — of which yoga may have been 
a quite general appellation 


'Pandits say that Yogah. (plural) was used as an early designation of 
the Vaiieftka school. I am indebted to Mr Ksetredacsndra Cbaftopidhyiya, 
lecturer in Sanskrit in the Allaliabad University, for drawing my attention to 
a passage m the Nyiyabhitya m which VatsySyana attributes to the Yogi\ i 
specifically NySya-Vaiiefika doctrines, notably that of the asatkiryatida 
(AT. Bh p. 38 1. 8, on NS I. i. 29). See his note on A Peculiar Meaning of 
Yoga, (published since this was written) in JRAS, Oct. 1927, pp, 864 — 839. 

3 Frank] ill Edgerton, Sithkhi/a and Yoga m the Epic, Am. Journal rf 
Philology, 1924. 

The Sithkhya Sinks appears from Chinese sources to be the work 
of an earlier contemporary of Vasubandhn, — VindhyavSain, that is to say Irtvara 
Kfppa An account of perception referred to at NV p. 45 1 14 (botriditfUtr 
iti ) is called VSrfagayyasya lakfanam by VScaspati Mifca at NYT p. 10J 
1. 10, and he is perhaps citing V&reagaijya in the words paHcin dm khalv 
indnyanim arthikireno parvfatdnUm Slocanamitram optUr if gate. (The 
terms are SSikkhya-yoga : but Slocanamitra figures in PradastapSda's 
account). Vlrgaganya is s definitely historical figure, perhaps the first 
historical figure m the Sirhkhya-Yoga tradition. We know the name of his 
walk — the fOftitantra — , and we have several reference* to and citations 
from hun. See Keith Sithkhya System pp. 62-68, Wood* Y8P p. it. 

For ‘ Vmdhyavlsm ’ see Slokanirtika, anumina, 148. The reference 
n not clear, but might be to Sithkhya Sinks 6-6. But the equstxm Vin- 
dhyaviiin-Iivars Xpjija is not established. 
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If then indications of the late redaction of a 
sQtra are not inconsistent with the early systematisa- 
tion of the doctrine taught in the sutra, it is also true 
that early mention of a name which subsequently de- 
signated one of the schools is not necessarily evidence 
that the school existed at the date of the work in which 
the name is mentioned. 

Relation of sutras to Buddhist schools 

Jacobi in his article on the Dates of the Philo- 
sophical Sutras 1 confines himself to the question of 
the period at which the sutras were redacted, and relies 
principally on the passages in certain of the sutras 
and earliest commentators which are directed against 
Buddhist doctrines. Stcherbatsky 1 * 3 had used the 
same criterion, but (relying on the interpretation given 
by such later commentators as Vacaspati Misira, 
Kumarila, and Sairikara) argued that the polemic is 
directed against the idealist or vijnanavcLda school of 
Buddhist philosophy, and that, as this doctrine was 
developed by Asahga and Vasubandhu, the sutras in 
which this polemic is found could not be earlier than 
the date of these Buddhist writers. Jacobi showed 
effectively that the passages in question do not pole- 
mise against the idealistic doctrine of these thinkers, 
but can be interpreted as attacking the earlier nihilistic 


1 Journal of the American Oriental Society xxxi, 1911. 


I Logic at taught by the Later Buddhists, St 
Patenting, 1909. This i* in Euwian; but a communication from Stcher- 
bataky summarising hi* argument* U embodied in Jacobi’* article above 
referred to.— Stcherbatsky’s work ha* now been translated into German . 
by Otto 8 tran as, Neubiberg, 1994 The translation an ■mn»rdrT con- 

tnbutod by Stcherbatsky m which he admits that the new put forward by him 
in 1909 can no longer be maintained. See next note. 
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or SUnyavdda doctrine; and Stcherbataky has recently 1 
admitted the correctness of Jacobi’s conclusions, though 
still interpreting the Nyayasutra as arguing against 
idealism of an early type*. 

The terminus a quo for the redaction of the 
NydyasUtra and, the Veddntasutra, and for the early 
Mim&ihsaka commentator — the ‘ vrttikdra ’ — whose 
polemic gainst the Buddhist doctrine is cited in 
Sahara’s' Bhaqya on the Mlm&msd Sutra, can there- 
fore be pushed back to the period (sometimes identi- 
fied with the time of Nagarjuna) when the Sunyav&da 
philosophy developed. Two of the sHtras, — the 
Mim&msa and the VaUesika — , do not polemise against 
Buddhism, so that their date cannot be determined by 
this criterion. The Samkhyasutra is admittedly a 
modern compilation, and plainly polemises against 
the developed vijilanavada. The Yogasutra (iv 
14 — 21) is said by Haughton Woods* to attack the 
idealism of the vijnanavada : and it is plain that the 
Bhd§ya has the vijnanavada in view. Woods relies 
on this, and on Vacaspati’s explicit reference to a 
r ijHanavddin vainaMka. But he admits that the sUtra 
itself does not make reference to this or any other school. 
But if we are to rely on commentators’ interpretations 
we should have to admit that the Ny&yasutra and the 
V edantasfxtra are polemising against the vijttanavOda : 
and Jacobi’s arguments against this view are cogent 4 . 

•In his Addendum to Chapter I of his Epistemology and Logic of the 
Later Buddhute, contributed to the German translation of that work \Brk- 
enntnutheone mid Logilc nach der Lehre der eptteren Buddhuten ■ Abereetet 
ton Otto Straw : MUnchen-Neubiberg , 1924, pp. 259 — 286). 

*For his present -views see below, pp. 29 — SI. 

’James Haughton Woods Yoga System of Patafljalt, pp. xvii-rriiu 
He says : “ the fact remains that the SUtra is attacking some idealist ". The 
fact, I think, is that the YogaeUtra is here attacking the idealistic moment 
which, as I have argued below, was an element in the dU nyavide, bam the 
first. 

’Jacobi himself however holds that the YogaeUtra passage is men 
easily interpreted if s reference to cijMnacida is supposed. But tbs 
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Vidy&bhuijana 1 has pointed out striking parallels 
in phraseology between Nagarj una’s M&dhyamika- 
sdtra and the Nydya-sutra, which (as he supposes) show 
that the Nydya-sutra was redacted after the time of 
that writer. If this is so, the Nydyasutra in its 
present form falls in the period between Nagarj una 
and Vasubandhu*. 

Relations between the different sutras. 

It is sometimes held that the sutras (other than 
the Toga and Samkhya) must have been redacted at 
the same period, as they show traces of mutual influ- 
ence. But intercourse between the schools in the long 
period preceding the redactions is perhaps sufficient 
to explain this : and there are indications that the 
Vaidesika, at any rate, was redacted at a compara- 
tively early period. 

Nyaya and VaUesika 

It contains no polemic against Buddhism, which 
it could hardly have ignored if it had been reduced to 
its present form after the rise of the Buddhist philo 
sophical schools 3 . Again the doctrine which it teaches 
owes nothing to the Nyaya, whereas the Nyaya 
sutra reproduces the physiology and physics of the 
VaUesika- sutra, in some cases repeating actual phra- 
ses from the latter in a way which proves indebted- 

suppoeition does not seem necessary, and other arguments which he adduces 
lor a relatively late date (460 a.d ) for the redaction of the YogaeUtra are 
perhaps not conclusive. His argument is however cogent again Bt the late 
-tradition -which identifies the author of the YogaeUtra with the author of 
the MahUbhfyya. 

'VidySbhOfana, Hutory of Indian Logie, pp 46-47 : NyiyaeUtra of 
Gotama jo. z. Parallelisms with one or two lines m the Lankfoat&ra which 
he points out are, as I argue below, of no value as evidence. 

‘Keith, Indian Logic and Atomum, pp. 22 — 25. 

‘The same consideration might be thought to prove an early date far 
the MbnMuS Sutra. But absence of reference to the Bauddha schools here 
could be explained by the fact that the MimMuS Sutra is not a system of 
philosophy, but of exegetics. MS I l 6 refers by name to Bidariyaija, the 
reputed author of the Vedanta Sutra : though this in itself proves nothing. 
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ness 1 . Had the V aiie§ika-sutra been redacted later 
than the period of the systematisation of the NySya, 
it might have been expected to show some trace of 
Nyaya influence in its logic. But — though Vai&eqika 
logic is a more developed doctrine in the sutra than 
is sometimes supposed — it shows no trace of Nyaya 


— . „ which he 

iird adhyiya of NS, which 
summarises VaUeftka physics and physiology in the course of an argument to 
prove that the soul is other than the body, the senses, and the ‘mind ’ — 
VS IV 1 8 is identical with NS III 1 39 (anckadravyatamaviySd rapaviie*&c 
ca r&popalabdhih — a doctrine typically Vatdeftko), — Ui’s other parallels are • — 

ns n i M =vs vn. u 20 

NS UI. 1 . 28= VS IV. 11 8 

NS III 1 86= VS TV 1 6—18. 

NS in. 1 68 = VS II 1 . 4-5. 

NS in. 1 71 = FSVin. 11. 5. 

N8 m. 11 . 68= F 8 vn 1 28 

N8 I. 1 10= VS in 11 . 4. 


In view of such parallelisms it is fair to say that the ‘ syncretism ' rf 
the Nyiya-Vatdestka begins with the Nyaya stitra itself V HUydyana regarded 
the two sfltras as complementary 

VS Vn 11 20 says sllmayikab fabd&d arthapratyayah NS II, 1 64 
eays no, tdmayikalvdc chabdOrtlia-sampratyayaiya The parallelism here is, 
as Ui rightly claims, “ not doubtful ”, 

The rather curious phrase bhQy/utvid in N8 in. 1 71 must be 
repeated from VS VIII u 6 (The sfitro m the Vizianagram edn is III. 
l 69) NS III i 68 (l e 61-62 in the Viz edn ) very neatly sums up the 
Va«f«ft ka doctrine of the special object* of the senses NS I l, 10 is a 
simplified version of the doctrine thst the soul is inferrible from psychical 
qualities, omitting the philosophically dubious first part of VS in. li 4 with 
this omission the two sUtras become identical. NS TTT . i 28 repeats the 
teaching of VS IV n. 2-3 that the body is composed, not of many elements, 
but of one, viz earth. NS HI i 86 is obscure but is interpreted by V&tsyS 
yana as stating the doctrine that perception is limited to things which have 

magnitude and 1 manifest form ', — the doctrine taught by VS IV. l. 6 18. 

NS III. u 63 (=62 in Viz edn) teaches that ‘ mind ’ is atomic for the 
reason given m III u 60 (=69) i.e. that we cannot have more than one 
apprehension at a time while VS VII. i. 23 says that ‘ mind ’ is atomic 
because it u not all-pervading (vibhu) like ether and the soul 

A striking likeness to the Votfajtka which Ui does not note u in 
N8 V i 14, which teaches the characteristic Vatdtftka dcctrme that 
the universal (admdnya) is eternal and perceptible by sense (atndrtya- 
katva) — On the other hand NS II u 65-66 shows no trace of the Vetfsftfcc 
doctrine of the universal and of Vetiefika terminology, though VtUylyana 
in his comment ad loc plainly echoes the terminology of the VatfSfi ka 
Sfltro (e.g., anekatra pratyaydnuvTtUmmittam). 

The indication here is that N8 n.n. 65-66 is teaching a pre-VatJtpka 
doctrine of the universal, while NS V i 14 is teaching a ptnt-Va*i*nka 
doctrine 
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influence. It seems certain that the VaUe$ika, both 
aea system and as a sfiira, is earlier than the Nydya, 

Nydya and Mimdrhsd 

Keith points out that the NydyasUtra shows ac- 
quaintance with Mlmdmsaka terminology in the pas- 
sage of the second book which deals with knowledge 
derived from words and the authority of the Veda 
(NS II. i. 49 — 69), and which asserts against the 
Mlmdmsaka the doctrines that words have meaning 
by convention and that the Veda had an author. 
There is no question that the two doctrines here con- 
troverted, and the doctrine of the eternity of ‘ word \ 
existed prior to the redaction of the Nydya and 
Vaiteqika sUtra; and it seems probable that the termi- 
nology of exegesis which we find in the Mimdrhsd 
sUtra — together with these doctrines — are older than 
any of the philosophical schools. But no indication 
as to the date of redaction of the Mimdrhsd sutra can 
be drawn from the Nydya and VaiSesiha polemic. 
There is nothing however to prevent us from assign- 
ing an early date to the Mimdrhsd sutras, even in the 
form in which we now have them, so far as I know. 
The only consideration to the contrary is the absence 
of reference to the system and its author in the Mahd- 
bhdrata : and not much weight can be attached to the 
argument from silence here 1 . 

Nydya and Vedanta 

The relation between the Nydya-sutra and the 
Veddnta-sutra may become clearer when a careful 
comparison shall have been made between the pole- 
mical passages in the two stitras Keith states 


’See Keith, Ktrma-UUniita S, pp. 6 — 7. 

‘VtdinU-tUtra, firtt end eecond p&dai of the aeoond adhytya : 
NyiyS-iStra, tdhySya HI, end IV. 
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that Gautama is familiar with the terminology 
of the V ed&nta-sutra 1 , and he finds in the Foi- 
&esika-sutra references to the teachings, and reminis- 
cences of the phraseology, of the V ed&nta-s&tra* . 
On the other hand the V ed&nta-sutra has a de- 
finite polemic against views found in the Vaiieqika- 
sutra 3 : and Jacobi has shown that its polemic 
against the Bauddha corresponds to the polemic in the 
Ny&ya-sUtra 4 , neither being directed against the 
later vijii&nav&da doctrine; while the V atie$ika-sutra 
contains no such polemic. The indications seem to be 
that the Vaitiesika-sUtra is earlier than the Ve- 
danta- sutra, as it is earlier than the Ny&ya-sutra : 
while the two latter sutra* may have assumed their 
present form at about the same period. 

Origins of the Ny&ya 

When did the Nyaya doctrine begin to exist in 
a form recognisably continuous with the doctrine as 
we have it in the Ny&ya-sutra? In other words, what 
is its systematisation-period, as distinguished from 
its redaction-date 1 In order to clear the ground for 
this enquiry it is first necessary to ask what is 
specially Naiyayika in the Nyaya doctrine. For its 
physics and physiology and psychology are not speci- 
fically its own, being from the first indistinguishable 
from those of its sister-rfasfra, the VaUe$ika. What 


'Keith, I LA , p. 36. The only parallel he gives is NS IH. n. 14 — 
16 = Ved. 8. II. l 24 But this it only the ' stock example ’ of curds arising 
from milk, and does not amount to evidence. The Bhagatadgltd 18.6, 16.15, 
■peaks of a brahma-sHtra and vedS nta-kjt. 

‘op. etc. p. 84. “Kan&da declares that the soul u not proved by 
scripture alone, that the body is not compounded of three or five elements , 
and his use of avtdyi ‘ignorance’, and pratyagltman ‘individual self’ is 
reminiscent of the Brahma Sfltra ”. — The terminology a^d the doctrines men- 
tioned may well be earlier than the Vedanta SiUa. 

‘Ved. 8 3. 9 17 u a sneer at the Vatteftka, not at the Ny&ya. 

'See footnote 1 p. 63 infra. 
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characterises it specifically appears to be primarily 
its development of the ‘ nyaya ’ or five-membered 
method of demonstration : and, in connection with 
this, its insistence on four sources of knowledge, 
corresponding to the first four members of its demons- 
trative formula, or * syllogism \ The emphasis 
which it laid on the independent status of testimony 
as a means of proof made it in theory more ‘ orthodox ’ 
than the Vai£e$ika, which nominally recognised only 
perception and inference as sources of knowledge ■ 
and, though in practice the difference was small, this 
may have been the decisive advantage which enabled 
the younger 6astra to supplant, as it did, the elder : 
of which it may perhaps fairly be called a revised 
version. The importance of the Nyaya therefore is 
in its doctrine of the pramdnas, or sources of proof, 
and in its formulation 'of the nyaya. or method of 
demonstration, from which it took itB name. It is 
therefore correct to regard the Nyaya as, above all 
else, a school of logic. 

The question then amounts to this. When does 
logic, as taught in the Nyaya-sutra, first make its 
appearance? There is a reference in the Mahabhd- 
rata which is quite definite : — 

paflcdvayavayuktasya vdkyasya gunadosavit 1 . 

“Knowing the virtues and defects of the five-mem- 
bered syllogism.” It is not possible to doubt 3 that we 
have here a reference to the specific Nyaya doctrine 


‘Quoted by Vidyibhfl^aija m hut NySya Sutra of Gotama, p xvi. 
The reference u, MahS.bUS.rala , sabhlparva, arihySya 5 (li v. «) The name 
passage has a reference to the Romans , which suggests a late date 

WidySbhtlQaqa cites several other passages from the MahSbhSrata 
which refer to a tarkadS tira, tarkavtdyS, heHuiSttra, SnvVtftkl nySyahkfS, dto. 
But in none of these can we be quite sure that the reference is to our NySya 
system. The reference may be to rationalising and scentical methods such 
as certainly existed in very early times. — Menu in one place excommunicates 
the twioe-born sceptic and critic of the teda who from reliance on ‘hstviSs- 
ira' despises fniti and smyti • and KulMka Bhafta explains this as a reference 
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of demonstration. But it does not help us to carry 
the date of the system any further back, seeing that 
the present redaction of the Mahdbharata may be as late 
as 200 a.d. 

In the medical works of Su&uta and Caraka, and 
in the Arthaiastra attributed to Kau^ilya, there 
are lists of tantrayukti, that is to say methodological 
technical terms used in the particular tantra or iastra : 
and one of these, — the tantrayukti of anumata, i.e., the 
principle of tacit acceptance, 4 what is not denied is 
admitted’ — is quoted and used by Vatsyayana 1 . 
The names of some of the tantrayukti figure in the 
terminology of the Nydya 3 : but the accounts given 
in the lists themselves do not tally with the meanings 
which the Nydya assigns to the terms, and the lists 
are clearly independent of the Nydya. There is no 
trace of system underlying these collections of more or 
less technical terms, and nothing of logic in them. 
— Thehe is however a section in Caraka ’s work devoted 


to CSmdka and other sceptics (Mann II. 11). In other places he insists on the 
use of Ulrica — not conflicting with veda and dharmaidstra — as essential (XII. 
106), enjoins the study of SnvVcnki StmamdyS on a king (VII 48), and says 
that hattuka* tarkt should be among the members of a port fad (XU 111) 
None of these passages need refer to the logic of the Nydya sUtra • although 
VatsySyana seems to refer to Afanusmyti VH 48 when he claims that the 
Nydya is dntlkpkl dtmavtdyd (N. Bh p 7 1 4) — A passage in Kautilya's 
Arthaiastra throws together under the name of invikpkt the Yoga, Sdtklchya, 
and Lokiyata. 

1 NBh p 16 1 9 paramatam apratipddham anumatam iti hi tantra- 
yuktih VidySbhfljaAa, HIL pp 24 — 26 

’e g prayojana, tarhiaya, turpaya, paddrtha, upamdna, artkdpatU, 
pratanga, tkdnta and ontkanta, hatvartha, apadsia, uddeia, ntdariana, 
uparyaya. 

Each list gives definition with examples Sutruta’s examples are taken 
from medicine, Kautilya's from his own idttro. The lists do not agree in the 
meanings attached to the technicalities in all cases. Thus Buirnta says 
anena kdranenety apadtiah — Yathdpaddyate madhurena na iletmd ‘ bhivar- 
dhate. Kauplya says seam «s8e dha tty apadtiah • and he illustrates it by a 
quotation ending ttt Kauftiyoh. See Su4ruta, uitaratmtra 61, Caraka, 
tiddhuthdna, 12, Kauftlya arthaidrtra 16 th adhikardna of 1st adhytya 
(Mysore edn. p. 424). 
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to strictly logical conceptions, the teaching of which 
perhaps represents a popular version of the Ny&ya, 
divested of all subtleties and adapted to the under- 
standing of the layman 1 . But here again the date 
of Caraka’s work in its present form is so uncertain 
that the passage does not help towards fixing the sys- 
tematisation-period of the Nyaya. The same may 
be said of a supposed reference to the Ny&ya in the 
Milindapaftha, where King Milinda (Menander of 
Bactria, c. 150 b.c.) is said to have been versed in 
S&ihkhya, Yoga', Niti, and Vaidesika. Niti, in the 
context, may mean Nyaya ; though the use of the word 
m this sense is perhaps without a parallel. 

In the older literature, that is, in works to 
which a date definitely prior to the Christian era 
can be assigned, there is complete absence of 
reference to the Nyaya as a system, though the word 
ny&ya occurs either in the general sense of a decision 


1 VidySbhflfa^n 'a Huggestio* that it embodies “ the principal doc- 
trine* of Inclkftkl, possibly as propounded by MedhStithi Gautama ” has 
nothing to recommend it (HIL p. 26 VidySbbfi^aija distinguishes two 
authors of Ny&ya doctrine — Gautama and Ak$ap&da — the latter much later 
than the former). Vidy&bhflgana holds that Medhgtithi was another name for 
Gautama (or Gotama). But the only grounds for this assertion would seem to 
re the mention m the Mah&kh&’ata (Sintiparrau, S66) of a Meihatithir mahd- 
pra/Ho Gautama* tapasi, and the reference m Bhlsa's Prattmi (p. 79) to a 
Medh&ttther N y&yai&elram. There is nothing to show that the Mahabhlrata 
■age had any connection with the legendary founder of the Ny&ya • and 
Bhlsa's reference, according to Barnett (Bulletin of the London School of 
Onmtal Studies, 1924, p. 620) is to a late Manubh&tya by an author named 
Medh&titki. See also F. W. Thomas in JRAS, 1928, p. 107. 

•See note 1 to page 8, above. Yoga cannot mean Votfefika here, 
seeing that Fot/sfi ka is separately mentioned. — There seems to be no reason 
to take ntti in any other than the usual sense of nTti-faxtrc. S&mkhya 
and yoga here may have the wider significance which Bdgerton would 
give to the terms see note 2 to page 8, above. The passage would 
then refer to the doctrine of salvation by knowledge, the doctrine 
of salvation by works, the science of government, and the Vatiegtka 
philosophy. That is, of the philosophical systems a* toe now hate them, it 
refers to one only. This supports the view shove suggested as to the priority 
of the VaUtfiha to the other (developed) systems. If the author of the 
MUinia-patlha had known the Nylya there would have been io.no trace of 
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or conclusion, or in the special sense of Mimitksa 
principles 1 . The Buddhist Pali Canon gives the 
impression of belonging to a pre-logical phase of 
thought : and this is true even of ■ the Kathavatthu, 
in which we find some terms which ■ are familiar as 
technicalities of the Nyaya system, e.g. pratijhs,, 
upanaya, nigraha, nigamana, upama. It cannot be 
said that these are not used as technical terms, for 
their application is systematic 3 : but they are not 
technical terms of syllogistic analysis. They are used 
in connection with a stereotyped scheme of discussion 
which is applied with wearisome iteration to a 
variety of topics. The debate has in the first instance 
five phases : each phase is an argument in itself : and 
the fourth and fifth phases are called respectively the 
upanaya and the nigamana. The first phase is called 
anuloma, the second pratikarma (pafikamma), and the 
third nigraha. The five phases together constitute 
the first nigraha. Then follows a second nigraha ; 
with five similar phases except that the first phase is 
now pratyanlka (paccanika) instead of anuloma. Six 
other ‘ nigrahas ’ follow, in two sets of three : the first 
set of three being modifications of the first nigraha 
by insertion of the words * everywhere, ’ ‘ always 
4 in all cases ’ : the second set of three being corres- 
ponding modifications of the second nigraha. These 
eight nigrahas appear to constitute a dialectical 
whole (KV I i. 1 — 16) : a five-phased argument pro, 


'Keith, ILA, pp. 10-11 

■Keith m ILA pp. 18-14 speafes of these u tenni “ which later m 
Gautama ’a logic are technical term*, but which at this period have then more 
general sense" • but in his Buddhist Philosophy pp. 303-1 he write* m this 
connection M we maf suppcee a contemporary logic, but nothing of it ia 
•aid VidySbhQaaoa, alh pp 284 — 340 , gives a sample of the KatMtatthu 
method of disputation in connection with which these terms are uaed. — The 
KathSvatthu has been translated under the title Points of Controversy (Pall 
Text Sooiety, 1918 . edited in the same aenee of publications, 1694 — 7 ), and a 
note on its ' logic ' by Aung a contributed to the preface. 
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a five-phased argument contra, three modes of the pro 
argument, and three modes of the contra argument 1 . 

There is method here — too much of it* — but it is in 
no way comparable to the method of the Nyaya. A 
truer parallel is to be found m the ten-membered 
debate (miscalled ‘syllogism’) as stereotyped by the 
Jaina logician Bhadrabahu , 3 and probably in the ten- 
membered method which Vatsyayana attributes to certain 
methodologists ( naiyayika ). The Kathavatthu, in fact, 
so far from proving that logic existed in the third 
century B.c ., 4 is an indication that it did not 
exist : for, if it had existed, this cumbrous method- 
ology could hardly have remained in use. It further 
indicates that logic was preceded by attempts to 
schematise discussion, attempts which were inevitable 
in view of the habit of organised public discussion 
which prevailed in early India, but which could not 
succeed until the nerve of argument had been separated 
from the irrelevances in which the early methodology 
obscured it, and plainly exposed in a formulation of 
the syllogism 5 . When that was first done a genuine 
logical analysis began to exist. But there muBt have 
been a period of tentative groping after logical 


‘It u worth while to point out that the number of the phases in a 
rugraha corresponds to the number of members in the Naiyiyika syllogism, 
and that the upanaya - phase and nipomono-phase m the ntgraha are fourth 

and fifth phases, just as the upanaya and m gamana are fourth and fifth 

members of the syllogism 

•In virtue of its method the Kathavatthu is insufferably tedious 
•VidySbhflwa, HIL pp. 166-167 

•The date claimed by late Buddhist tradition for the Kathavatthu 
•It is of oourse a true observation of Locke that Ood c d ret n ake 
men barely two-legged ammalB and leave it to Aristotle (or AkfapSda) to 
make than rational. Children and savages reason as well as logicians on 
matters that concern them But to do a thing is not to know how it is done 
Aristotle and AksapBda showed how reasoning is done; thereby teaching, not 
indeed how toreason, but how to argue The syllogism is not the universal 
form of reasoning * but it is the universal form of argument and its formula- 
tion marks the transition from a pre-logical to a logical method of argument. 
In other words it marks the transition from a stage of culture m which people 
can talk irrelevantly to a stage in which irrelevance is not tolerated Early 
argument is incredibly irrelevant and tautologoiis. 
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method before it was achieved. This period is marked 
by a work like the Kathdvatthu, which is claimed Iby 
later tradition to belong to the age of Adoka, c. 250 
b.c., and may be much later. Assuming that the 
Buddhist culture of the period was not inferior to 
contemporary Brahmanical culture, 1 we can assert 
that logic did not yet exist in India at Idle period of 
which the Kathdvatthu is representative : though some 
of the terms which afterwards became vehicles of 
genuinely logical conceptions were already being used 
systematically* in connection with a methodology 
which was not yet logical, and which may not un- 
reasonably be thought to have been separated by 
several generations from the beginnings of logic proper. 
But by the time of Nag5rjuna (whose Marihyamika 
Karika is a really powerful piece of dialectic^ thouerht 
and discussion had been completely loqicised : and he 
uses terms* which are definitely technical terms of 
logic proper. His date is still somewhat indefinite. 
Ui places him about 113-213 a.d., on a computation 
of dates given by Kumaraiiva and his Chinese 
disciples*. Keith however, with Jacobi, assigns 
him to a date about 200 A.©., on the ground th*d 


‘It might be suggested that a vernacular sectarian literature like the 
Buddhist Pdlt Canon was in fact provincial and representative of a lower 
stratum of contemporary culture. 

’Other terras m the Kath&votthu which are significant are : lahfana 
yukti kathU (discussion based on argument from the marks or properties of the- 
thing) ; tacanaAoihona (clearing up the statement, which considers ‘ the 
extension of the sub|ect in relation to Its predicate '—HIL p. 388), iuddht- 
kataiMyandana, and apamisaihiyandana (simple comparison and analogical 
comparison?) See KV I i 129 and 137, HIL 237 and 238 

*e.g. the use of s&dhyasama in MK IV 8-9. I am not sure whether 
the term is used here as the Nyaya i&tra uses it. The KSnkls are difficult 
to interpret and demand intensive study. But that it is a genuinely logical 
conception is certain. 

' 4 Ui, VP, p 18, Kumirajiva went to China in 401 a d and was- 
the earliest translator into Chinese of the works of NSgirj nna, Aryadeva, and 
others. He was the chief translator of the works of the SUnyacOda (Pi, 
VP, p. 8 r. 2. and p. 42 n. 1). 
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" &ryadeva, who was apparently a younger contem- 
porary, usee ... the words rdii and viraka, showing 
therefore a knowledge of Greek astrology which can 
hardly be supposed to have reached India in this form 
before 200 a.d .” 1 

This much may perhaps be taken as proved, that 
logic proper did not exist in India before 200 b-c.* 
and that it had come into existence by 200 a.d. 
somewhere between these dates the Vatieqika and the 
Nydya were systematised; the Vaitiesika being the 
earlier of the two. Ui* argues that the VaiieiiJca 
cannot have been systematised before 300 b.c. or after 
18 a.d. : — not before 300 b.c., because the 
Kau^Uiya ArthaSastra includes only the Sdmkhya, 
Yoga, and Lokayata under philosophy’ (anvlk^iki) 4, : 
and not after 18 a.d., because Vai$e$ika doctrines 
were imported into Jainism in the sixth schism, of 
which the date is said to be 18 A.D.* The reasons 

f 'ven have been criticised on the ground that the 
autillya is no authority for so early a period, and 
that the Jaina chronology and tradition is uncertain. 
And the mention of the VaUesika svstem in the 
MahdvibhSsaAastra which is traditionally connected 


•Keith, BP, p. 229. 

•The difference* of opinion aa to the chronology of the PSh Buddhist 
Canon are each that it is almost useless to base any argument upon it. 
The date 200 bo is on the assumption that the form cl the KaOiltatthu is 
representative of Aiokan culture. 

•VP. 88—88 His argument (pp. 18—88) connecting the origins 
of the Vaidefika with earlier speculations — they can hardly be called philo- 
sophies — is suggestive. Some of these ’ lost philosophies ’ (so to speak) were 
probably fathered by Brahmanic tradition on the Lokiyaia or ClnSka school 
and some of them are possibly to be found in the strange assortment of 
■doctrines renewed m the first dhnika of the fourth odhyiya of the NySya- 
tHtra. See Qojnnttha Kavrraj's introduction to Jhi'a translation of the 
Jfyty a, 8-12. 

•In this Ui follows Olden berg and Jaoobi. Keith objects that the 
Ktuf tttya is probably a work of several centuries after Christ. — Even so, -it 
■cloarly embodies much older matter , and this definition of onvUcyiki is a case 
in point. Yoga hen might mean Fotleftlea. See p. 3 n. 1, above. 

The Jamas My that Bohagutta, the chief schismatic, is m fact the 
founder of the Foilejtka system. 
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with Kani^ka’s, Council in the first century a„d., and 
in Aivaghosa’s Sutr&lamHra, would , be more helpful 
if the dates of these works were more definite. The 
same may be said of the mention of the Vatieqika in 
the Milindapaftha 1 . Nevertheless the indications, 
such as they are, point to the beginning of the first 
century a.d. as the latest date for the systematisation 
of the VaiAeqika. It does not seem possible to arrive 
at any more definite conclusion than this. It seems 
likely that the Vai&esika system had been systematised 
into a form very like that of the existing sutras by 
about the beginning of the Christian era, and that 
its by no means undeveloped doctrine of inference and 
fallacy became the basis of the formulation of demons- 
tration which is the specific achievement of the 
Nyciya school, somewhere between the beginning of the 
Christian era and the end of the second century after 
Christ. 

But there is another strain in the Nydya besides 
the VaiSesika. The elaborate organon of logic and 
dialectic which it contains ends, as Aristotle’s organon 
ends, with a book on sophistici elenchi (jdti , and 
nigrahasthana) . The school had to deal with an 
ingenious dialectic of sceptism which had its origin 
in early speculations 3 , but achieved its most cons- 
picuous form in the iunyavada or nihilist doctrine of 
Buddhism : a doctrine which found its most perfect 
expression in the Mddhyamika Sutra of N&g&rjuna, 
although he need not be thought to have been its first 


’There u no trace of logical conceptions, u the NySya understand! 
logic, in the Mtiindapailha. We may infer from it thst st the time when the 
balk of that work was written logic did not yet exist in Indie. 

’See Ui, VP, pp. 23-28 end his footnote 2 to p. 28. One of the early 
speculators, Safljaya Velstthi-putte says : " If yon uk me whether there la 
another world— well, if I thought there were, I should say so. But I don't say 
to And I don't thmk it is thus or thus. And I don't think it is otherwise. 
And I don't deny it.” (cited by Hi, loe. eti., from SBB toI. ii, p. 71). 
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systematise!: 1 . And, besides tins, there was the 
■early methodology of debate of the p re-logical period, 
with its stereotyped formulae of discussion — ten- 
membered 'nydya*' and the like — which preceded the 
paricavayavavakya, the five-membered syllogism of the 
Nydya. The genuinely logical formulation of demons- 
tration given in the Nydya supplanted these cumbrous 
forms; but not without being influenced by them. 
There were historical, rather than logical, reasons for 
the fact that the Naiyayika, syllogism had five 
members : and the Nydya certainly owes many of its 
technical terms to the early methodologists. But none 
the less the logic of the Nydya is a new creation. With 
the pancdvayavavdkya India began to argue logically 
for the first time. The Nydya can therefore justly 
■claim to be an epoch-making work : or at least an 
epoch-marking work. 

SECTION 2. THE NYAT ABHA8Y A OP VATSYlYANA 

The earliest extant commentary on the Nydya-sfitra 
is the Bhdsya of Vatsvayana, who is sometimes called 
Paksilasvamin. As it does not reply to criticisms 
which we know that Vasubandhu brought against 
the Nvdya-sutra , and as it is itself cited and criticised 


•Keith, BP, p. 280 " We need not, of course, take seriously the con- 
ception of Nigtrjuna as the creator of the SanyovSda philosophy " There- 
fore references to the SQnyav&da m the NyiyatOtra are not necessarily refer- 
ences to NigSrjuna unless the phrases in NS which are parallel to phrases 
in MK first originated with NSgfirjuna. It is possible to regard them as 
4 tags ’ which are repeated by Nigirjuna from earlier Sunyavida writers : m 
which case VidySbhOtapa's argument for the priority of Nigirfuna to the 
NS passages m question, and Jacobi's assumption that the date of NSgSrjuna 
gives the earliest limit for the composition of the NySyattitra, fall to the 
ground Nagirjuna in his DaJabhUmtvtbhiiaJirtra refers to the Sitkkhya, 
Yoga, and Favioftko : but it is hardly safe to infer from this that the Nyiyc 
ms a system had not yet originated — for Fa tieftko doctrines are so similar to 
NySya that separate mention of the later may have been felt to be unnecessary, 
lie question of the relation of NjgSrjuna to the NySya (a) as a system 
(b) as the present t&tra, must, it would seem, be left open sub 
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by Vasubandhu’g disciple Dinnaga, it must be prior 
to both these Buddhist writers. It has been argued 
that it must be separated by a considerable period 
from the systematisation of the Nyaya because it gives 
alternative explanations which prove that the sense 
of the sutras had already in some cases become obscure. 
And it speaks of the sutraMra as a f§i ( NBh p. 08 
1. 7), which implies that the system had already suc- 
ceeded in surrounding itself with the halo of a 
legendary antiquity : but this perhaps proves little, 
for no system could hope for a hearing without the 
fiction of antiquity : and therefore any system would 
be born old, so to speak. Another very interesting 
line of argument, first put forward by Windisch 1 , 
has found general acceptance. It is based on the fact 
that there are embodied in the Bhasya certain sutra- 
like ‘ sentences on which the Bhasya comments, but 
yet which do not appear to have for the author of 
the Bhasya the status of sutras, and are in general 
not classed as sutras by the later commentators (though 
in particular cases there is difference of opinion). 
The view put forward by Windisch is that these 
* sentences 5 are citations made by the Bhasya from 
an earlier commentary on the sutras ■ which would 
imply a considerable interval of time between the 
sutras and the Bhasya. But three considerations may 
be urged in this connection : 

(1) There are m Uddyotakara’s V&rtika and 
PraiSastapada’s Bhasya a large number of passages 
which convey precisely the same impression as these 
"sentences’ in the Ny&ya-bhdsya : that is to say, these 
works also contain statements of sfitra-like brevity 
which are then commented on or amplified by the text. 
It has not been suggested in the case of these two 
works that the preliminary brief statements are citations 

*E. Windisch fiber dot NyiyabhSfya, Letpetg, 1888. 
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from earlier commentaries. . Of course they may be. 
But does it not seem more likely that we . are here 
confronted with a trick of style, common to the 
older schools, — the trick or mannerism of first con- 
densing -a meaning into an aphorism, and then ex- 
plaining it? The habit of commenting may be sup- 
posed to have become so engrained that a writer felt 
the need of a text to everything he wrote. This 
characteristic of ‘ Bhaqyas ’ is recognised by Indian 
tradition — “SUtr&rtho varnyate yatra padaih sutrd- 
nusQribhih, svapaddni ca varnyante, bhtyyam bh&§- 
yavido viduh. ’ ’ 

(2) The Bhasya never refers to an older commen- 
tator, and does not mark these ‘ sentences ’ as quota- 
tions with an iti. The iti, — where ‘ iti ’ is used — 
follows the explanation, and not the ‘ sentence ’ ex- 
plained. It is the iti which means ‘ that is to say ’ : 
and which would be used by a writer amplifying even 
his own epigrams or apophthegms. — Of course it may 
be used to mark an explanation of some one else’s 
apophthegms. But there is no need to suppose that 
this is so. 

(3) On the other hand there is an obscure passage 
in which the author of the Bhtyya himself draws 
attention to the relation between one of these ‘ sen- 
tences ’ and a sUtra which follows in the immediate 
context. The ‘ sentence ’ is the first of three em- 
bodied in the Bh&qya on NS. II. i. 11, and runs : — 

UPAIiABDHIHBTOR UPAIiABDHTVISAYASYA CARTHASYA PUR- 

vapabasahabhavAniyamad yatharthadarSanam VI- 
bhagavaoanam. This means that “as there is no 
fixed rule that processes of apprehension should 
in all cases precede, or in all cases follow, or in all 
cases be simultaneous with, the objects apprehended. 



‘ Sentences' and Sutras 
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we assert precedence or sequence or simultaneity in 
any particular case according as experience dhows this 
that or the other alternative to be true This is, 
as Vatsyayana says, the solution ( sam&dhi ) of the 
difficulty put by the objector 1 (NS. II. i. 8 — 11). 
But it is not given at once by the sutrakdra, who 
retorts, in sutra 12, that the Bauddha’s own proof 
will be exposed to just this dilemma; in sutra 13, that 
if all proofs are invalid, the Bauddha’s proof is in- 
valid; and in sutra 14, that if on the other hand the 
Bauddha’s proof that all proofs are invalid is itself 
valid then it is not true that all proofs are invalid! — 
Then comes sutra 15 : TRArsAnvAPRATisEDHAd ca 
dABDAD Atodyasiddhivat tatsiddheh — “and there is 
no denying the three time-relations, since this iB establish- 
ed; as the musical instrument is established from its 
sound”. VatsySyana explains this rather ambiguous 
sUbra as giving precisely the same solution of the difficulty 
as that given in the ‘sentence’ cited above and embodied 
in his comment on sutra 11. — Why then are the ‘sen- 
tence’ and the sutra given in different places? Vatsya- 
yana himself raises the difficulty : and the mere fact of his 


l The objector is a MSdhyanuka, and he is arguing that the very 
notion of proof involves self-contradiction He puts forward a dilemma based 
OB the three possible time-relations between pramina (means of apprehension 
aupalabdhihetu) and proms j/o (apprehended object =upalabdhtvt^aya) If 
perception is supposed to exist before the percept, then perception cannot arise 
aom contact with its object — for the object does not yet exist if after, then 
the supposed antecedent object cannot be identified with the percept — a percept 
being that which u being perceived if eimultaneoiuly , then we ought not to 
get successive apprehensions of the colour, scent, taste, etc of the object — 
since these are supposed to oo-exist at one and the same time m the object 
' J ..e. there should not be a subjective order of presentations different from the 
objective order of existences f—SCtra 8 states the general nature of the 
dilemma - pratyaki&dinim aprdmiriyaih tratkalyisiddeh Sutras 9, 10 and 
11, state the three branches of this dilemma. 

Vicaspati Midra attributes the dialectic to the Midhyanuka at NVT 
p, 261 1. 1 and p. 249 1. 8. In the latter passage he gives an exposition of the 
Midhyamika position, which is cited by Poussin in a note to p. 57 of hi* 
edition of the Midhyamika Kinki Poussin says ■ “V attitude dee phtloet<ph*e 
Bouddhiquee eet expUquie aveo pricmon ”. 
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doing bo has been taken to indicate that in hia view the 
twd statements stand on the Bame level 1 . He does not 
however seem to have treated the ‘ sentence ’ as 
a sUtra On the other hand it seems that he 
does not offer it merely as a part of the Bhdsya, 
that is, as part of his own comment. Nor does 


’Note to vol u p 45 of Jbfi'a translation Dr. JhS says that 
VStsy&yana seems to imply that the * sentence ' and the sfitro “ stand an the 
same level, being the work of the same t enter ”. But had VfitsySyana defi- 
nitely thought of the ‘ sehtence ' as being the toorde of Gautama he would 
have included it in his sfltropfitbo , which he does not seem to do —Dr. JhS 
raises the general question of these 1 sentences ' in this note He postpones 
consideration of it to the Introduction. In the Introduction (contributed by 
Paijdlt GopinStha Kavirija) Wmdisch's view is accepted (p IS). 

What VStsySy&na says is • “Why IS this said again ? For the purpose 
of connection with what has been said before that is, m order that the 
statement made before to the effect that * theje is no fixed rule that processes 
of apprehension must precede, follow, or be simultaneous with, the appre- 
hended object’, might be understood to arise from the present statement”. 
(The first clause may mean “ Why again is this said? " And the phrase 
taditahsamutthinam is ambiguous m respect of the pronouns. Uddyotakara's 
paraphrase at NV p 194 is equally dubious) “ The fact is that the j •*» has 
in view the fact that there is no fixed rule, and so he here rejects the denial 
of the three time-relations — a denial grounded on the supposition that there 
is a fixed rule [amyamaiarti khale ayam ff it ntyamena pratiqedham pratyu- 
eaite) . . He gives an illustration of one mode (of the three possible 
time-relations) in the words * as a musical instrument from the sound ’ . 
Because this is intended as an illustration, the illustrations of the other two 
modes are to be supplied from what has been said before. — Why was that 
not stated here? — Because what has been said before is being explained. 
The meaning bad to be cleared up some way or other,— whether it be cleared 
up here or there makes no difference ". 

It is difficult to get at the meaning of this passage V&caspsti Miira 
aays • “ He pate an objection to the reading of this (sfitro 15), m the words 
‘ why is this said? '. If he has on his own responsibility already stated the 
farce of this sfitro, there is an end to b titraphiha altogether (l e there is no 
use in having sfitrus at all, if we are going to anticipate the sfitro’s mean- 
ing before the sfitro is stated) He replies that what was then said was not 
said by him as something over and above the sfi tra (utsfitrum), but was just 

the meaning of the sfitro itself and that his tutrapdtha is meant to show that 

this is the case." The VSrltha raises the question— why did he depart from 
the ifltro-orier and sire his comment in the previous passage. That is, why 
waa not that comment given here, under sfitro 15? The Bhtyya answers this 
in the words ‘ The meaning had to be interpreted some way or other— 
whether here or there is no matter ’. This comment seems to indicate that 
in Vicaspati's view the ’ sentence ’ is just a part of the Bhipya 

See also p. 49, footnote 1. 

*Dr. JhS notes that the ‘ sentence ’ appears as a sfitro in the sfitra- 
P fit** attached to one of his MSS, and that the commentary Bhina-candra 

appear* to regard it as a sfitro. But VScaapati MUra's NyiyaeUambandha 

once not give it as a sfitro, nor does Uddyotakara treat it as such. 
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the suggestion that these sentences are citations 
from an earlier commentator meet the special pro- 
blem of this passage. In what sense then was it 
that the ‘ sentence ’ and the sutra stood on the same 
level ? 

It seems to me that what Vatsyayana says implies 
some such state of affairs as this. — He had to deal 
with a mass of material which formed the tradition of 
the school and which existed largely in sutra form. 
There was already a doubt as to how much of this was 
to be called * sutra ’ and treated as the very words of 
an already legendary founder. There were also 
differences of opinion as to the interpretation of some 
of these traditional formulae There is nothing to 
show that before Vatsyayana ’s time there existed any 
standard sutrapatha and commentary The two 
things go together ■ for it would be impossible to con- 
struct a sutrwpatha without at the same time giving 
an interpretation Others may have essayed the task 
of redaction and interpretation of the school tradi 
tion : indeed every teacher must have done it in some 
degree. But Vntsyavana’s work presents itself as 
the first standard redaction and interpretation : and 
there is nothing to show that anything except a 
relatively fluid tradition preceded him. There would 
be a certain amount of aphoristic tradition in the 
school which for one reason or another he would feel 
to be the meaning, though not the ipsissima verba of 
the r$i. These he would exclude from his sutrapatha . 
but include in his Bhasya : not as citations from any 
definite author, but as the heritage of the school and 
as carrying an authority only less than that of the 
sutras themselves. Such appear to be some of the 
‘ sentences ’ embodied in the Bh&sya. And it is in 
this sense that some of the ‘ sentences ' and the sutras 
“ stand on the same level ”, — not as being the work 
of the same writer ; but as belonging to the same body 
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of tradition and as being no less representative of the 
r$t’« intention. That VatsySyana himself was the 
author of any of the sutras seems highly improbable. 
But as a redactor he would have a certain latitude, 
and would be dealing with a body of teaching which 
had grown up over a considerable period of time and 
which included comparatively recent developments 
within the school. After one or two generations what 
was new would begin to be indistinguishable from 
what was old, — especially as any new argument would 
always be put forward as part of what the 
meant even if he did not say it : and the fact that he 
did not say it would very rapidly be lost sight of in a 
fluid tradition. There was probably little or no deli- 
berate interpolation : and yet Vatsyayana’s redaction 
would embody as sutras doctrines which had in fact 
entered the tradition of the school within only two or 
three generations of his own date. Some of these 
sutras stand for teaching which arose in oppo- 
sition to the Madhyamika doctrine, and perhaps 
(though this is far from certain) in opposition to 
Nagarjuna himself. If we suppose this teaching to 
have arisen even as late as 200. a d. there would be 
nothing to prevent Vatsyayana from including it in 
his sUtrapdtha about a hundred years later. So far 
then as this argument goes he could have done his work 
of redaction and comment as early as 300 a.d. And 
this date will allow for priority to Vasubandhu and 
Dinnaga, even if we place these teachers in the earliest 
period which has (been assigned to them, namely, 
c. 350 and 400 a.d., respectively. 

SECTION 8 FHA6A8TAPADABHA$YA AND THE FRAMXNA- 
8AMUCCAYA OF DINNIGA 

There is a period of upwards of three centuries be- 
tween Vfttsyavana and the next Naiyiyika commenta- 
tor, TJddyotakara. The interval saw a remarkable 



Vaitesika-Bauddha Logic 


development of logical doctrine which appears to have 
been due in part to the rise of a Buddhist school of 
logic and in part to the elaboration, by Vai$e$\ka com- 
mentators, of the comparatively simple logical con- 
ceptions embodied in the Vai&eqika Sutra. The de- 
velopment was in the direction of a formal logic (as we 
should call it), and is characterised by the explicit 
formulation of a Canon of Syllogism, in the form of 
the Trairupya or ‘ three characters ’ of a valid middle 
term; and by a syllogistic, and a classification of 
fallacies, largely based on this canon. When logic 
passed into the hands of schools which recognised only 
two instruments of knowledge — perception and reason- 
ing — instead of the four recognised by the Ny&ya 
school, there ceased to be any real reason for retaining 
the first and fourth members of the five-membered 
nyaya or method of demonstration • for, as Vatsyayana 
teaches, the value of the first member is to lend 
authority to the demonstration, and of the fourth to 
contribute some (not very clearly conceived) analogical 
factor to the argument. Schools which rejected au- 
thority and analogy as independent means of proof 
would naturally find no function for the 4 Proposition ’ 
and the ‘ Application,’ and would therefore tend to a 
three-membered syllogism. The logic of this period 
is not altogether consistent in this respect : it con- 
tinued, for example, to recognise authority, in admit- 
ting False Proposition as an independent class of 
fallacy. And it did not altogether reject the five- 
membered syllogism, but contented itself with draw- 
ing a distinction between inference as drawn by one- 
self and inferential apprehension as conveyed to 
others. The latter retained the five-membered form. 
Finally, although the new doctrine formulated the 
third member of the Naiyayika syllogism as a state- 
ment of inseparable connection between abstract 
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characters or universals (atinabhdm — the later vydpti), 
with the order of the terms fixed according to a formula 
(vidhi) ' whatever is M is P, and whatever is not P is 
not M it still retained the mention of examples 
(which are in fact an essential element in its formula- 
tion of the trairUpya or canon of syllogism), and it 
retained the old name ‘ exemplification ’ {nidaHana= 
udaharana) for the third member of the syllogism; 
although this had in fact become a genuine ‘ major 
premise 

Dinnaga’s Prarndnasamuccaya and Pra^astapfida’s 
Bhaqya on the Vai4e$ika system are typical works of this 
period : and the relation between them has been the 
subject of long controversy. The former work is not 
extant in Sanskrit, and the fragments of it quoted by 
Vacaspati Misra and others are not sufficient in them- 
selves to settle the question of PmnSga’s relation to 
VaiSepika logic. Jacobi 1 took the view that Buddhist 
logic derives from Vaiicsika. Stcherbatsky* on the other 
hand argued that Pra^astapada borrowed his logic 
from Diftn&ga, and that he made rather disingenuous 
efforts to conceal his obligations. It is however clear 
that Dinn&ga, in his attack on the Nydya had a predeces- 
sor in Vasubandhu, whose criticisms of Naiyayika doc- 
trines are several times cited- by Uddyotakara, and who 
is known from Chinese sources to have written speci- 
fically logical works. It has also been held with much 
probability that Pra^astapada had predecessors in com- 
menting on the Vaiiesika system : though of this no 
definite evidence is forthcoming. The question is further 
complicated by the fact that a work attributed to DiA- 
n&ga by Tibetan tradition under the title Ny&yapraveia. 
the teaching of which shows a similarity to the logic of 
PraSastapada almost amounting to identity, is assigned 


‘Induche Logik. QStUngm, Nachrichtcn, phi 1-hut . pp. 458— 

*ia U Motion, vol v, 1904. 
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by Chinese tradition to another miter, — Samkara 
Svamin, said to be a disciple of Dinnaga. 

There is very close similarity between the logic of 
Pra^astapada and that of Dinnaga. Dinnaga’s date 
shares the uncertainty attaching to that of his master 
Vasubandhu. He may fall anywhere between 400 and 
500 a.d. Suali’s opinion is that DiAn&ga and Pradas- 
tapada are almost contemporaneous 1 , and that VatsyS- 
yana preceded* both. That Dinnaga 3 is later than 
V&tsyayana is definitely proved — if any proof were needed 
— by the fact that the former writer ridicules the appeal 
to the methodological principle ( tantrayukti ) of tacit 
acceptance ( anumata ) as employed by Vatsyayana in his 
commentary on NS I. i. 4. That PrasSastapada is later 
than Vatsyayana becomes almost certain from a com- 
parison of their logical doctrines 4 , though no passage 
in the former work has yet been found which quite 
definitely refers to the latter. 

Although Uddyotakara writes with constant refer- 
ence to the logic of Dinnaga, it is difficult to point to a 
passage in which he refers to the logic of Pra^astapfida. 


* Snail, Introdueione alio studio della filotophut Indiana (Pavia, 1918), 
p. 434. Cited by Faddegon, Vaiieftka Philosophy (Amsterdam 1918) p 18. 

’Saab, p 81, cited by Faddegon, p 608 Bodas argued that 
PraSaatapida was earlier than VStsySyana, on the ground that the latter cites 
V8 I i. 4, and that this sfltra is later than Pra4astapfida But this is 
arbitrary. Faddegon'B assumption that VS II. h 92, which Praia* tapida 
cites, was interpolated from Nyiya-bhdfya p. 34 1. 10 is equally arbitrary, and 
cannot be ca. ed a “ decisive argument for Scab’s or inion *’. But it seems 
certain that VitsySyana was earlier than Praiastapida 

•DIAniga refers to and criticises views very like Praiastapida’s. 
See VidySbhflfapa HIL p. 379; fragment B of Didniga ; Stcherbatsky, 
Musion, v 170-171, cited by Keith ILA p. 27 footnote, who remarks "That 
Praiastap&da had predecessors is obvious, and it is from one of these doubt- 
less that Dihniga borrows the passages The admission that Praia* taplda 
had predecessors weakens Stcherbatsky 's argument (1909) that PraiastapSda 
took his logic from Difin&ga • it is possible that both be and Didnaga derived 
their common doctrine* from these supposed Vai/eftka predecessors of Praias- 
tapida. 

4 e.g Praiastap&da's exposition of the notion of sHm&nyato drffa 
inference seems dearly to belong to a later phase of logical thought than 
Vitsyiy ana’s. The same is true of his formulation of syllogism. 
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It is easy to understand that he would tend to avoid 
reference in this connection : for nearly all the criticisms 
which he directs against Dihnaga would be applicable to 
Pra^astapada : and therefore he could not refer to the 
latter, in connection with logical topics, without attack- 
ing the sister -idstra. But no one occasion 1 , at any 
rate, where it was possible to show that Pra^astapada 
was right and the Buddhist logic wrong, he makes an 
undoubted reference. 

His references to Pra^astapada’s physical and 
metaphysical doctrines are detailed and indubitable*. 
Indeed there are passages which must be read as com- 
menting rather on Pra^astapada than on the Nyaya*. 


*A passage m which Uddyotakara seems to contrast Praflastaptda’B 
treatment of the topic of praUjiUbhiea with the Baudilha treatment of it, to 
the advantage of the former He says that ' sound is mandible ' is not a 
proper example of Proposition contradicted by Perception, whereas ‘ fire is not 
Lot' m a proper example and again that a statement, on the part of a 
Vaufeftka, that sound is eternal, is not a proper exBmplB of Proposition contra- 
dicting Authority; whereas the statement ‘ a Brahman Bhould drink spirit ’ 
it a proper example Now the two examples which be says are wrong are 
those given m the Ngl yapraveda (see Vidyabhfyana, HIL p 200-291) , and 
the two examples which he says are right, are those given by PrariastapSds 
PBh p. 284). NV p 117, on NS I i 88 

"See Keith I LA p 28 " He is clearly referred to both m connection 

with the atomic theory and logical doctrine by Uddyotakara" Keith cites 
in support Jacobi, Eneyci of H«l. and Eth , I 201, and Ind Log 484. — Ui, 
p. 17 n 4, gives the following list of parallel passages — 

NV p. 288 and PBh p 288 (on sound) 

NV pp. 819-890 and PBh pp 11, 811 (sdmdnys) 

NV p 890 and PBh pp. 14, 824 ( tamaviya ). 

NV p. 468 PBh p 48 

NV p. 417 and PBh pp 106-107 (rupidfnSih palajotpattth) 

•For instance. NV pp 818—822 on NS 11 u 61 is a defence of 
PrafostapSda's doctrine of elminya As examples of detailed correspondence 


NV p. 819 1. 3 stuvtqoye sarvatra vartata iti sarvagatety ucyate. 
PBh p. 811 1. 13 evavtyayatanagatam 

NV p. 819 1 8 kv a pu nor gotvam vartate ? y atra gotvanmitto 
'nutpttapratyayc vartate 
PBh p. 811 1 16 anuvTtttpratyayakiranam. 

NV p. 319 1. 16 yathi vaetrecarmakambale fu nUapratyaya 
PBh. p. 811 1 20 yathl paraeparavthftefu carmaviutrakambal/Uhfv 
ekaentn nUadravyibhuambandhSn tiOath nUam 
til pratyayShuvTtttb etc 
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That later commentators attributed high antiquity to 
Pra&stapada 1 is shown by the fact that VScaspati 
Mi6ra cites his words (PBh p. 308 1. 5) as p&ramar- 
mvacana (NVT p. 458 1. 8)*. PraSastap&dabhaqya 
was known to Dharmapala (539 — 570 a.d.), and 
ParamSrtha (499 — 569 a.d.)*. And there are said 
to be even earlier references to Pradastapftda in Buddhist 
writers, notably in Vasubandhu. 

Stcherbatsky has recently 4 admitted that the 
views which he put forward fifteen years ago — views 
which were strongly grounded in the evidence then avail- 
able — must be revised m the light of further knowledge. 
He now makes three points : 

(1) idealistic tendencies showed themselves again 
and again in various contexts in the course of Buddhist 
philosophy; 

(2) the sutras of the Nydya which seem to refer to 
the idealism of the vijhdnavada can be differently inter- 
preted; 

(3) we have positive proof of the existence of a 
systematic Nydya and Vaiiesika long before Vasuban- 
dhu’s time. 


NV p 322 1 3 kathaih tarh I gotvarh gofu variate SJray&Srayibha 
vena. kaji vunar Uray/UrayibHira^? ramav S'.afc. 
Ultra vrttunai sottam, — vrttih lamataya tliha- 
pratyayahetutvid tty uktam. 

PBh p 824, 1 19 ayutaeiddhAnim /HhAry/ldhirabhiltinMt yah earn- 
bandha ihapr aty ayahetuh , ta lamaviyah. 

(VS VII u 26 i hedam «t» yatah kSryakSranayoh, no samaviuah. 
Uddvotakara'e phraseology however seems to echo Frataetap&da rather than 
the ifltro — For a later objection see Knm&rila SI Virt., anumdna, 100, cited 
below p 906). 

‘Vmdhyedvan Prasida Dvivedm (Dube) in hu preface to the Vie 
8kt. Series edn of PBh adduces other evidence to thia effect 

’I owe this reference to the list of identified quotations given by 
Oafig&dhara Sietrl Tailahga in his edition of the NVT. He givee one other 
citation from PBh., viz , NVT p. 81 1. 27«PBh p 269 1. 15 (definition of 
tukha), 

*Di, VP, pp. 74 — 79 and p. 18. 

'Erkenntntetheorte und Logtk naeh dtr Lehre der eodtere it 
Buddhuten : flbernetzt von Otto Strauss ■ MOnchen-Neubiberg, 1924. pp 269-? 
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He still holds that V atsyayana in the introduction 
to Nydya-sutra IV 2.26 interprets the sutra as- 
referring to an idealist opponent, 1 and he accepts 
the supposed reference as the true interpretation of the 
sutra : but he now believes the reference to be to an older 
idealism, and not to that of Vasubandhu. “ The 
Vijn&navOda is as old as the 3unyav&da, or perhaps 
considerably older He therefore now accepts 
(though on different grounds) Jacobi’s statement — 
“We are therefore almost certain that two sutras at 
least, N. D. and V. D., preceded the origin of the 
Vijfianavdda, or rather its definite establishment”, — 
the ‘definite establishment’ of the Vijnanavada being 
understood to refer to the foundation of it on a logical 
basis by Vasubandhu. 

In connection with his third point — “that the 
Ny&ya-Vai&esika system is considerably older than the 
later (epistemological) vijndnavdda' ’ , Stcherbatsky 
states that Vasubandhu himself deals with Vai&esika 
views on the existence of the soul, and that he cites 
the definition of samyoga , not in the words of the 
Vaiieqika sutra (III.ii.22), but in the phraseology of 
PraSastapada ( PBh . p. 139 1. 18 aprdptayoh praptih 
samyogah). He is not prepared to suggest that both 
Pr&gastap&da and Vasubandhu derive from an older 
source. He further cites Ui’s statement (Vattesika Philo- 


l NBh p. 383 l. 6— Yad idarh bhavin buddhSr Untya buddhtvnayi 
tantUt manyate, mtthyi buddhaga etih — ■“ As for yonr (the NatySytka’t} 
reliance on thought, and yonr (consequent) statement that the objects of 
thought exist, — the answer is that these thoughts are illusory Steher- 
hatsky however misreads bhivin for bhavin in the first clause, and translates • 
Wenn aber da da glaubat dan u Objects auch dann wtrkhch gibt teenn man 
an dem Orunirat* feathtlt data allea Exutterende ( bhivin ) bloste V orate! - 
lung (buddhtr) tat, ao ( tat dir entgegenauholten dorr) dteae (detne Voratel- 
lungtn) faleeka Voratellungen tern warden ", (op. cit. p. 363) 

Even if bhivin were the correct reading this appears to be, lingmst- 
fcal'y, a very improbable Interpretation o( ohi r tn buiintr idntya. I do not 
believe that there is any reference to an idealist here, — m spite of Vlcaspati 
Mltra. 
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sophy, p. 73) that Vasubandhu in the Buddhagotra- 
idstra refutes a VaUesika doctrine of sound as com- 
prising three moments, a doctrine which is not found 
m the VaUeqikasUtra but only in the Bh&qya. 
“ Pra^astapada is evidently its originator”. 1 

From these facts he draws the conclusion that 
Prariastapada was either a predecessor or a contem- 
porary of Vasubandhu. The problem of the felation 
between VaUesika and Buddhist logic, therefore, has 
now assumed ior him an entirely different form. It 
is no longer a question whether Prariastapada 
borrowed his logic from Dinnaga, or vice versa. The 
suggestion now made is that Vasubandhu made use of 
Prariastapada’s logic, and that therefore Dinnaga’ e 
logic is derived through Vasubandhu from Pratfas- 
tapada. This however assumes that there was no 
development in the VaUesika school between the 
Sutra and Praiastapada,— an improbable assump- 
tion. 

The date of Vasubandhu. If the date of Vasu- 
bandhu could be determined it would provide an 
invaluable fixed point for the determination of other 
dates. Unfortunately it remains controversial. 
Takakusu,* basing his argument on the biography 
of Vasubandhu by Paramartha, came to the conclu- 
sion that he lived 420—600 a.d. This was generally 
accepted until Noel P£ri* advanced strong reasons 
for carrying the date back a centurv and a half 
earlier. Vincent Smith 4 and Keith 4 accept Pori’s- 


’Stcherbataky, German Tran el., p. 266 The reference is to PBh 
p 387. Having now come to regard Praiastaplda as an original thinker, he- 
inclines to the view that hu logic also is not a borrowed thing 

‘On ths Dote of Vasubandhu, JBAOS 1906; and Bulletin it I'Scolr 
Franfatte de V Extrtme-Orient, 1904, p 87. 

'Bulletin de VScole Prolate* de V Extrtme-Orient, 1911, pp. 889 ff. 
‘Early History of India . 8rd edn., pp. 828 — 884. 

‘Buddhut Philosophy, pp. 166-8. 
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•conciusions; but Stcherbatsky 1 considers that they 
are based on the false assumption that there was 
-only one Vasubandhu, whereas in fact there were 
two, — if not three, — famous persons of this name. 
One was the great Vasubandhu, a Hinaydnist 
‘Vrddhdcdrya Vasubandhu’ who is often cited in 
Tasubandhu’s Abhidharamakoia. A later Vasu- 
bandhu, — commonly called ‘the Bodhisattva Vasu ’ — , 
was a Mahdydnist author of a commentary on Vrya- 
deva’s Sataidstra : Takakusu’s date is the probable 
■date for him. — Until this controversy is decided, it is 
useless to build up an absolute chronology round the date 
-of Vasubandhu as a fixed point. 

SECTION 4. UDDYOTAKARA AND DHARMAKIRTI. 

Uddyotakara must have been either contemporary 
with or prior to the novelist Subandhu, who speaks 


I Buddhist Epistemology and Logic, German translation, note 420, 
p. 289. See alao Central Conception of Buddhism, 1928, p 2, note 2, where 
Stcherbatsky write®, i “ That there were two Vasubandhus u rot ‘ a 
guess with no solid basis ’ the Koia actually quotes the opinions of a 
tfddh&ciTya Vasubandhu and rejects them (l 18, Tibetan text p 28 , 
■ of. YadomitSa's oomment) ’ ' . Keith, loc cit , Bays that Yatomitra’s comment 
ran be read to mean that the author of the Abhidarmakoia refers to 
Vasubandhu, brother of Asanga , but that this suggestion is on the whole 
implausible Stcherbatsky goes on "There remain the dates of the Chinese 
translations of Asanga and Vasnbandhu, which alone, if correct, wonld be 
sufficient evidence to assign them to the fourth century Otherwise one feels 
inclined to bring Vasubandhu nearer to Didniga, whose teacher be was " 
According to Takakusu all the works certainly attributable to Vasubandhu 
were translated into Chinese between $08 and 669 There is a iataiastra^kd 
translated in 404, which is of doubtful authorship. Stcherbatsky appears to 
assign this to the Vasubandhu for whom he accepts as the most probable date 
that assigned by Takakusu i.e. 420— $00 That is why he suggests a doubt as 
to the accuracy of the Chmese statement that it was translated in 404 (if I 
understand him aright). FSri's argument rests partly on this, but not 

The Vasubandhu with whom we sue concerned is the logician referred 
to by Uddyotakara, and the author of the Tarkailstra assigned to ‘ Vasu- 
*andhn He was traditionally the teacher of DiAnSga 
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of him by name in his VSsavadattd 1 . Subandhu in 
turn is complimentarily referred to by Bana, who 
writes as a youthful poet in the later years of Harsa 
(604 — 648) at Thanesar, and is apparently* paying 
a compliment to Subandhu on the recent production 
of his V&savadatta. It may be similarly conjectured 
that Subandhu (writing perhaps about 640 a.d.) is 
honouring a philosopher still living at the court of Harsa 
when he speaks of the stability of the Nydya as 
being embodied in Uddyotakara. 8 . And the latter 
conjecture finds some confirmation in a chance phrase- 
used by Uddyotakara in the Vartika (p. 113) : ‘ this 
road leads to Srughna ’. For, as Vidyabhusana points 
out, Srughna was only forty miles distant from 
Thanesar, and must from its position have been un- 
important stage for travellers to or from Thanesar*. 
It is not improbable therefore that Uddyotakara lived 
at Thfinesar m the reign of Harsa. 

Uddyotakara himself tells us that his commentary 
is intended to put an end to the misunderstanding of 
Aksapada’s teaching which had been brought about 
by bad logicians ( kutarkika ) and Vacaspati MifSra 
explains that these bad logicians are Dinnaga and 
others' 1 . It has been held" that the Bauddha lo- 
gician Dharmaklrti was a contemporary of Uddyo- 
takara and is referred to in the Nydyavartika 
as the author of a Vadavidhi and a V fidavidhanatika 
which Uddyotakara mentions by name 7 . But 


‘Fitzedward Hall’s edn p 285 See note 8. 

•Hoffaconto, ucchtfoa I (cited by Vidy8bha?aija, HI L f 198)— 
Iwelndm ogalod darpo nflnotn Vhavaiattayi. 

‘‘NySyasthitim woddyotalearatvartlptm 

‘Vidy&bhflgaqa says “ It -was Yery probably this route by which 
Hiuen-thsang reached Srughna s.d 638" 

*8ee the introductory stania to NV, and NVT’i comment thereon 

•yidySbhnjana. H f.L. p. 124 • Keith, I. L. A., p. 98. JRA8 1914 
pp. 601—606 and 1102-3. 

’N7 p. 121 1. 2, p 120 1. 6-7. See also p. 166 1. 17 with Jhi’e 
emendat'on • and p. 169 1. 8, where the “ granihaUra ” and ’* hM "■ 
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there are reasons for identifying the V&da- 
vidhi with a work which Chinese tradition asserts 
to have been composed by Vasubandhu and of which 
fliuen-tsang — a contemporary of Uddyotakara — says that 
he saw a copy during his travels in India. No other 
reference by Uddyotakara to Dharmakirti and his 
works has been adduced : and there are positive indi- 
cations that, although Vacaspati Mi6ra frequently 
extends the application of Uddyotakara’ s arguments 
against Dihnaga so as to make them bear upon Dharma- 
kirti’s statements, Uddyotakara himself was either 
unaware of or else ignored Dharmakirti’s views. 
Vacaspati MisSra is careful to point out that Uddyo- 
takara’s criticism of Dinnaga’s definition of perception 
would not be applicable to Dharmakirti’s revised 
statement, though it is applicable to Dihnaga ’s l . 
If Uddyotakara had been aware of a revised form of 
the Bauddha doctrine to which his criticism did not 
apply, it is likely that he would have supplemented or 
modified his arguments Besides the chronological 
indications are that Dharmakirti waB rather later 
than Uddyotakara*. He is not mentioned by Hiuen- 
tsang (629 — 645 a.d.), but is spoken of by I-tsing 
(671 — 695 a.d.) as having introduced reforms in 
logical theory. Vidyabhuaana finds a reference to the 
Nyiyavdrtika' in his Nyayabindu, but this is doubt- 
ful 3 . 


may refer to the author of the e&damdlu and the author of the v&davidhlna- 
■pltS See Fragments from Dmn&ga, pp 36—38 

'See Fragments from DthnSga, Fragment A, p 8, NVT p 102 1 17. 
> Ui'a conclusion, VP pp. 17-18. Tradition says that when Dharma- 
Ifirti was converted to Buddhism he was admitted into the priesthood by 
DharmapSla If this is reliable, and if TTi's date for DharmapSla is oorrect, 
m., 689—670 (VP. p. 10 n. 4), then Dharmakirti would be earlier than 
Uddyotakara But Tibetan tradition is different as to DbarmapSla’s date, and 
VidySbhOfana places him c. 685 a.d. 

•H. I. L. p. 124, citing NB chap, m pp 110-111. Also H. I L. 
p. 806, citing X. B. P&thak's Bhartrhan and Kumirtla in /. B. B. B. A 8. 
1892 vol. mil p. 299,— "according to the Jama Slokacirttka Uddyotakara 
i» attacked* by Dharmakirti". 
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Dharmakirti’s Nyayabmdu is a brief work, and, 
Although its recognised importance is shown by the 
commentaries written upon it , 1 the attention which 
it has attracted is partly due to the historical accident 
that it has survived in Sanskrit. For it is after all 
no more than a manual, and cannot be compared for 
philosophical interest with the monumental works of 
Uddyotakara and Vacaspati Migra. Uddvotakara’s 
Nydyavartika is on the other hand one of the world’s 
.great treatises on logic; though its greatness tends to be 
obscured by the atmosphere of incessant and often 
hyper-critical polemic in which it has its being, and 
which makes it a matter of considerable difficulty to 
■discover what its author’s positive doctrine is. Vacas- 
pati’ s phraseology* suggests that it had become obsolete 
even in his time, two centuries after its composition : and 
it seems clear that it failed to achieve that nyayasthiti, 
or establishment of the ancient tradition of the 
Naiyayika school as against the innovating logic of 

‘The Nydyabtndufikd by Dharmottara, edited in the Bibl. Ind. edn. 
of the Nyayabmdu, P Peterson also a fippanl edited m the Bibl Buddh., 
St. Petersburg, 1909. Peterson, who discovered and published the NyHya 
btndu in 1889, did not know that Dharmaklrti was it* author This was 
•established by Pitbak in JBRAS 1894, vol. mn p. 88 ft and p 218 ft Cf 
Jacob m JRA08 1905 pp 361-2 VidySbhOjaija identifies its Tibetan ver 
•sion, H. 1. L. p. 809 


» NVT p 1, introductory verses 5-6 •— tccMmt km opt punyam 
■dtutara-kuntbandha-ponkamagn&n&m Vddyotakaragavinam attjarattnith sa 
muddharay&t — “I look for Borne merit from rescuing tho aged doctrines of 
Uddyotakara from the treacherous swamp of bad commentaries m which they 
were rank”. Udayana m NVTP p. 9 makes an objector say that the tradition 
(tampradiya) was broken after Uddyotakara, and that therefore VScaspatls 
1 claim to be a good comment — tuntbandha — as opposed to these 


bad commentaries — kuiubandha. Vacaspati is made to reply that the elixir 
of the teaching received from his preceptor Tnlocana has restored the youth 
of the tradition • Trtlooanagurob takiidd upadefarasiyanom SsSditam amitam 
vunamavfbhSvSya dlyate. This is a clear indication that there was an uneasy 
of a break in the continuity of the teaching of the school aftar 


Uddyotakara. 
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the Va tie$ika and Bauddha schools, which it was 
Uddyotakara’s professed object to achieve. In the two 
centuries which followed logic fell into the hands of 
eclectic logicians, and the pure Naiydyika tradition 
may perhaps be said to end with Uddyotakara. 

SECTION 5 KUMXBILA AND VICASPATI MI8RA 

There is no logic in the Mimamsd-sutra; but a 
theory of knowledge and the beginnings of logic 
proper are to be found in the tarkapdda of Sahara’s 
Bhdqya thereon; that is in his comment on Mimamsa- 
sutra Li. Sahara’s date is uncertain, and the 
question is complicated by the fact that most of his 
logical teaching is given, not as his own, but in the 
form of citation of a long passage from an earlier 
anonymous commentator, the ‘vrttikara.’ This 
passage polemises against a doctrine which is not the 
developed idealism of the vijnanavada. It seems to 
be much the same as that attacked in the Vedanta- 
stitra and the Nydyasutra, though perhaps the 
idealistic moment in the argument is more prominent 
than it is in the theory attacked by the Nydya-sutra. 
Keith concludes that the Vrttikdra 1 is probably not 
later than the fourth century a.d. 1 . The language 
used sometimes suggests acquaintance with the ’Nyaya- 
sutra i; and the logical conceptions are certainly consi- 
derably earlier than those of Prasiastapada, and pos- 
sibly rather earlier than those of Vatsyftyana. Sahara 
does not seem to be separated from the Vrttikara by 
any considerable interval : and a date in the neighbour- 
hood of 300 a.d. may be provisionally assigned to both 
writers. 
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The beginnings of logical theory here laid down 
developed into two Mlm&rhsdka schools.: the Pr&bhd-> 
kara, based on the Brhati commentary on Stiibara- 
bha$ya by Prabhakara, to whom a date about 600- 
650 a.d. has been assigned 1 : and the 
school, which derives its name and doctrine from 
Kumarila Bhatta, whose Slokavartika or verse-com- 
mentary on the tarkapada of Sahara’s Bhdsya is one 
of the most famous and the most frequently cited of 
Indian philosophical works. Kumarila cites and 
criticises Bhartrhari, 2 the philosophical gram- 
marian and author of the Vakyapadlya, who is also 
cited by Vacaspati Mi^ra. Bhartrhari is stated by 
I-tsing, the Chinese traveller who was his later con- 
temporary, to have died in 650 a.d. Kumarila is 
himself cited and critised by Samkaracarya 3 : and 
Samkara’s date (after much controversy) seems 
to be fixed in the neighbourhood of 800 a.d. On 
these grounds the date 700-750 has been assigned to 

‘Keith, Karma MlmSmxa pp 9-10, and note 2 to p 9 GaAgB- 
nfitha JM published an account of the doctrines of the school in his Pribhikara 
School of PQrva MlmamcS, Indian Thought, vol II, 1610 (Allahabad), which 
still remains (I believe) the sole source of knowledge of that school. The 
Brhati itself follows on a Varttka (not that of Kumarila) which Dr Jh# 
regards as the source of the PribhSkara school. Dr JhS argues that PrabhB- 
kara is earlier than Kumanla and rejects the tradition which makeB the 
former a pupil of the latter PSPM pp 10 — 17 But the question has been 
re-opened by K S RamaswSmy SSstry Sirotnaiji m his papers on Kumanla 
and the Brhattika. and on Forgotten Kinkat of Rumania, read before the 
Third Oriental Conference (Madrat, 1924) and the Fourth Oriental Conference 
( Allahabad , 1926) 

Further examination of the Bfhatl on AihySya I p&da i would 
certainly throw fresh light on the development of logical conceptions A MS 
of the Brhati is in possession of the Bengal Boys! Asiatic Society. It is not 
clear from Dr JhS's account how much of the doctrine is to be found in the 
Bfhati itself, and how much m the commentators on it. 

•See FSthak's Kumanla and Bhartrhan, m JBBAS vol xvul, 1893, 
p 213 ft. The reference is KumSnla's Taniratarttka I. l. 8 

•PSthak notes the citation by Suredvara m his TaMirlyaoirtika 
(Snandairema odn. p. 6) of a couplet from Slokaeirttka, the section called 
larKbandhakfepaparitora, verse 110 (Caukh edn. p. 671). Sorerfvara is 
commenting on a passage in Saihkara's Tattttriyabhafya which appears to 
paraphrase the couplet from Kumanla PSthak says that Saibkara also refers 
to Kuminla in his Sanrakabhtyya, Anandaframa edn. p. 281. 

4 
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Kumhrila, and this may be accepted as the nearest 
approximation at present possible. His logic owes 
much of its detail to Pranas tapada and to Difinaga, 
tiie latter of whom he criticises ; and he seems to refer 
also to Uddyotakara. The most noteworthy feature in 
it is his emphasis upon the part played by the 
universal ( samanya ) in inference, and his quantitative 
formulation of the relation of the major and middle 
terms in the syllogism as vydpya ( gamaka ) and 
oydpaka (gamy a). In these respects he only carries 
further doctrines already contained in PraSastapada, 
and he probably had much to do with the introduction 
into later Naiydyika logic of elements in PrafSasta- 
pada’s logical doctrine which Uddyotakara rejected. 
His logical doctrine is very much that of the ‘classical’ 
Nyaya : and the frequency with which his Sloka- 
vdrtika is cited by YScaspati Mi^ra and Sridhara 1 is 
an indication of the influence which that work had 
on later writers on Nyaya. 

Vacaspati MisSra gives us his own date in the 
closing verses to his Nydyasucinibandha , — his ‘edition’ 
of the Nyaya sutra, arranged into prakaranas or 
topics : 

nydyasucinibandho ’sdv akdri sudhiyaih mude 

irivdcaspatimiirena vasvahkavasuva tsare . 

V asvankavasu means 898. But what era is 
intended 1 

If it were the Saha era, the date given would be 
equivalent to 976 a.d., which is too late, seeing that 
Udayana, who wrote the Ny ay avartikat dtpary apari- 
iuddhi — a commentary on Vacaspati’s Nyayavdrtika- 
tdtparyaplkd — , again gives us his own date as 984 


‘GadgSdhws SCstrT notes seven quotations from the Sbkatdrttka 
end two from the TantravSrUka in his edition of the NVT Fsddegon (Vat i. 
SytUnt, p 601 ) identifies in Srldhsrs's Ny&yakandaH twelve quotations fro.n 
the Slokavtrtika and three from the Tantravirtika. 
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a.d. 1 , and an interval must be supposed between 
the two commentaries. For this and other reasons* 
the year 898 must refer to the Vikrama era, and 
must be understood as equivalent to 841 a.d. — Yacas- 
pati Mi^ra was a doctor of many philosophies. He 
gives us a list of his own works in the closing verses to bis 
Bhamatl or commentary on Samkara’s Sdriraka- 
bhdsya. The list there given is (1) Nyayakanika (2) 
Tattvasamiksd (3) Tattvabindu (4) a commentary on 
Nydya (5) a commentary on Samkhya (6) a commentary 
on Yoga (7) a commentary on Vedanta. The four latter 
commentaries — nibandha — are no doubt the Nydyavdrti- 
katatparyatikd ; the Sdrhkhyatattvakaumudi; the Tattva- 
vaiidradl, on the Yoga; and the Bhamatl itself. The last 
mentioned is of course the latest-written of these seven 
works. The Nyayakanika, a gloss on Mandana Mirra’s 
Vidhiviveka (on the Mlmarhsa), is mentioned in the 
Nydyavartikatatparyatika 2 , as is also the Tattva- 
samiksd *. 

The Nydyavartikatatparyatika itself is mentioned 
in the SdrhkhyattvakaumudV We are thus able 
to fix the order of Vacaspati’s works to this extent, 
that (1) and (2) in the above list preceded (4), that (4) 

'At the end of the LakfanivaR — 
tarkimbarinkapramite^v atitesu iakintatuh var$cflldayanaJ cakra 
subodhdm Lakfan&vaRm 

This is uted by GadgSdhara SSstri m his preface to NVT, together 
with the couplet from the Nyiyatficlmbondha He argues convincingly that 
Uday ana’s preliminary invocation proves that Vacaspati was much earlier 
than Udayana, and concludes that VScaspati's 898 must refer to the Vikrama 
era, and so be read as 841 a d He does not mention the tradition that the 
rijavirtika mentioned by VScaspati m the SimkhyatattvakaumucR, was 
written by Bhoja Raja (1018 — 1060), — presumably ignoring it as worthless 
It must oertamly be disregarded in face of his argument 
•Keith, ILA, pp 29-80 Woods, YS, pp xxi-xxm. 

‘ctpaficttam cattad atm&bh ir NySyakamkOySm NVT p 896 1. 16 
*dt hm&lram atra dartitam, prapaAcaa TatttmamlkfSyim atmdbhil t 
ftftah NVT p 67 1. 28. The doctrine here referred to as expounded at 
length m the TattvatomOe fS is the theory of error in its five possible forms. 
Thu passage of the NVT u translated here, infra, chapter I section 6. 

•Stated by GaAgAdhara Sistn, in the brief bnt very valuable prefioa 
already referred to. 
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preceded (5), and that (7) was the latest of all. It 
is not unreasonable to conjecture that (6), the com- 
mentary on Yoga, was written after (5), the com- 
mentary on Sdmkhya : so that the list of his works 
which he gives follows the order in which they were 
written. He does not mention the Nydyasucinir- 
bandha, probably because that was a mere appendix 
to his commentary on the Nydya : in which case we 
may fairly infer that 841 a.d. is the date of the 
earliest of his four great commentaries. We must 
then allow at least a period of ten years, if not more, 
between this date and the date of his commentary on 
Samkara’s Bhdsya, which would therefore have been 
composed after 850. This conclusion removes a 
certain difficulty by widening the interval of time 
between Samkara and his commentator. 

As regards the remaining two works, the Tattva- 
samlksd would seem to have been a Vedantist work 
in which the nature of truth was dealt with, while 
the Tattvabindu treated of Kumanla’s teachings. 

Six of these seven works are not only extant but 
available in modern editions 1 — a rare fate for an 
Indian philosopher. Vacaspati MiSra admits that 
his logic contains innovations, notably in respect of 
his doctrine of savikalpaka and nirvikalpaka percep- 
tion. This he attributes to his teacher, Trilocana, 
who must have flourished about 800 a.d., but about 


'The Nyayakcmiki with the Vtdhiviveka was issued as a reprint 
from The Pandit, Benares, 1907. ( The Pandit, XXV— XXVm, 1908—1906) . 

the Tattvabindu similarly, 1892 (editor, GahffSdhara S&strl Tailahga). The 
Tattvaaamikfd, so far as I know, has not been published NVT in Viz 
Skt. Senes, 1898 The SSihkhyatattvakaumudi, Benares, 1889. The Tattva- 
valid radi, Bombay Skt Senes 1892 The Bhimati, Bibl Ind., 1880. 

The NySyasUtroddhdra, which is another recension or ‘ edition ' of the 
NydyaeUtras, is attributed by Keith (I LA p. 29) and Woods (Y.S., p. xxu 
n.) to our VBcaspati Mlira But VidySbhOjaija ( BIL , p. 460) attributes it to 
the much later writer of that name who lived about 1460 ad This would 
dispose of the conclusion drawn from the colophon of this work that our 
Vtoaspati Midra was a native of MithilA 
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whom we know little beyond what Vacaspati tells 
us 1 . Udayana appears to generalise this into the 
statement that Vacaspati used the teaching of Tri- 
locana to rejuvenate the Naiyayika school, the tradi- 
tion of which was in its prime in the time of Uddyo- 
takara. The renovation was carried out in an electic 
style which owes much to Pragtastapada, as well as to 
the Bauddha and Mlmdmsaka logicians whom the new 
school continued to combat. But it was not ‘modern’ . 

It would be difficult to point to any doctrine in 
the Tatparyafikd which does not derive from the 
earlier schools. It is with Udayana that new con- 
ceptions begin to appear. A survey of the logic of 
the older schools rightly ends with Vacaspati. 


‘See the note on Tnlocauo, infra (footnote 1 p 106) 




CHAPTER I 


TRUTH 

Value of troth — Validity — evatahpriminya and paratahjrrUmdnya — Negative 
judgment — Conditions of possibility of error — Five theories of error (trans- 
lation of NVT, pp 64 — 67) — (1) Error as apprehension of the merely 
subjective Ittmakhyati. (n) Error as apprehension of the non-existent, 
asatkhy&ti (in) Error as apprehension of what neither is nor is not. 
amrvacanlyakhydti (iv) Error as non-apprehension akhytU. (v) Error 
as the apprehension of things otherwise than as they are anyathdkhydti. 

T HE problems raised in this and the following 
chapter are epistemological What is our gua- 
rantee that we really know when we think that we 
know ? How is it that error is possible if the nature of 
knowledge is such that de jure the object of cognition 
is reality itself? If error presents ‘ false objects ’ to 
the mind, is it not a possible hypothesis that the objects 
of perception are as unreal as dreams ? As a matter 
of fact is it possible to give an intelligible account of 
the object considered as real, and does it not dissolve 
under intellectual analysis? And finally is not the 
perceptual process itself such as to suggest that the 
object, with which it supposes itself to be in immediate 
contact, is in fact a complex of Active elements sub- 
stituted by the imagination for the thmg-in-itself ? 

These are still the problems of modem epistemo- 
logy, and the spirit and method iji which the Indian 
philosopher approaches them are in no important 
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respect different from, but in all essentials quite 
parallel with, the spirit and method of contemporary 
philosophy. It is easy to abuse Hie comparative 
method in interpreting ancient thought; and the 
student of Indian philosophy has to be constantly on 
his guard against a tendency to confound differences 
which is the most insidious enemy of a sound and 
scholarly understanding. But it does not follow 
that, because the comparative method has been widely 
abused, no use can be made of it And it is perhaps 
in these problems of epistemology that the use of the 
comparative method is most enlightening. I there- 
fore make a few observations here on some of these 
problems as they present themselves to modem 
thought, hv way of introduction to the Indian discus- 
sions of them. 

The so-called ‘ problem of knowledge ’ of modern 
epistemology has arisen from the view that the mind 
knows reality through the medium of its ideas : from 
which it seems to follow that the direct object of the 
mind is its own ideas. Locke therefore defined an 
idea as the object of the understanding when a man 
thinks. From this it is a natural step to Berkeley’s 
principle esse is percipi : for it seems useless to suppose 
the existence of things ‘ outside the mind seeing 
that we are confined within the circle of our own 
ideas, which on Locke’s account of the matter, are 
the objects of the mind. Nor does there seem to be 
any way out of the difficulties thus arising, so long 
as We accept Locke’s ‘ way of ideas ’ Reid saw this, 
and therefore asserted the fundamental position of a 
realistic, as opposed to an idealistic, epistemology, — 
that we apprehend reality directly and not through 
the medium of ideas. The idea, as a tertium quid 
between the mind and things, is therefore denied to 
exist, Similarly tt e starting-point of contemporary 
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realism is perhaps Moore’s article entitled ‘ A Refu- 
tation of Idealism ,l , which simply denies the self- 
evidence of the Berkeleian principle esse iB percipi. 
The realist, on the contrary, asserts the self-evidence 
of the contradictory principle — esse is not percipi. 
The essence of knowledge is that the object of the 
mind when a man thinks is the real itseif, and not 
his own ‘ ideas There is then no problem of 
knowledge. 

Unfortunately there is a problem of error, on the 
realist theory of knowledge, just as there is a problem 
of knowledge on the ‘idealist ’ 3 theory. In fact it 
can fairly be said that error is impossible for the 
realist, and truth for the idealist*. As soon as the 
realist admits, even in a single case, the presentation 
of a false object to the mind, he is back again at the 
admission from which the idealistic hypothesis starts : 
for if an object is unreal it would seem inevitable to 
admit that its esse is percipi. And yet it has all the 
stubborn objectivity of a real object’- and if objec- 
tivity is in even one case not a guarantee of reality, 
how can we be sure that it is a guarantee of realitv in 
any case* Thus the modern realist finds himself 
forced back upon the paradox of the akhydti-vada, the 
Mimamsaka theory of error, — that error is merely 
negative, an absence of apprehension : and that every 
object apprehended is entirely real — although it is not 
the entire reality. Sarva eva pratyaya yatharthdh. 
He will also hold the Mimdmsaka view of validity* 
that cognitions are self-evidently true ( svatah-prd - 
many a) Similarly, the Mimamsaka is at one with 


'G R Moore m MIND n s., 
Philosophical Studies, London, 1922 


iui, 1904 Reprinted in has 


“The terms objectmst end subjectivist would be preferable, if we 
eonld depart from the accepted opposition of realist and idealist. At any 
rate I mean by ‘ idealist ’ subjectivist. 
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tbe modem realist in denying that thoughts are * pre- 
sentations’ (andkdram jndnam ) 1 — there are no ‘ideas’ 
in Locke’s sense. But it is no easy matter to explain 
error as mere failure to apprehend®. And the 
Naiydyika (who takes up the position of the 
modem ‘ critical realist ’) seems therefore to have the 
better of the argument with his view that error is 
positive misrepresentation or seeing things wrong 
C anyathQkhyati-vada ). This is the common-sense view 
that some of our objects are real and some are false 
But it is difficult for realists of this school to avoid 
the admission that in some cases at any rate the 
idealist’s account is right and that the mind has the 
faculty of projecting it» own ideas under the guise of 
an external reality® (dtmakhyati-mda); and this 
seems to debar us from admitting the self-evidential 
nature of even true cognitions ( svatah^pramanya ), since 
both true and false cognitions are equally objective, 
so that it will be impossible to distinguish between 
them — unless by some criterion extrinsic to the cogni- 
tion (paratah-pr&manya) , an unsatisfying doctrine 
which the Naiydyika is therefore compelled to main- 
tain, though Without laying too much stress upon 
it. But, whatever may be the difficulties of the 
two ‘objectivist’ or realistic theories of error dis- 
cussed by Vacaspati, he puts the realistic ‘ refutation 
of idealism ’ in a way which anv modern realist would 
approve when he asserts the inherent objectivity of 
what we apprehend and raises the searching question 
" whence comes this notion of the ideality of the 
apprehended object ” ! 


>P. 06 m/ro 

’Ai Alexander candidly admits Space, Time and Duty, vol ii, 
p. 190, " I uuinot help admitting bow much simpler it would be and bow 
much laborious explanation it would save if only it were tree that «m 
intuitions and sensation* were mental as is oommonly supposed 
*P. 50 m/ra — tvikSrem bthyatayi 'lambante vibhremty. 
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SECTION 1. VALUE OF TRUTH 

The Nyaya-sutra gives no definition of truth. 
In the three opening sUtras 1 it says that the attain- 
ment of the Summum Bonum results from knowledge 
of the real nature or truth (tattva) of the sixteen topics 
( paddrtha )* of the system : that release ( apavarga ) from 
the cycle of birth and rebirth results from the 
absence, following upon such knowledge of truth, of 
the series error — defect — activity — birth — pain", there 
being a successive disappearance of these when 
truth is known : and that perception, inference. 


•Known collectively as the trmUtrl — gee colophon at p. 11 of NBh 
But according to Vicaspati Mi 4ra’a division of the tdstra in his N ydy astir Iru- 
bandha, the firat two sfi tras form pne prakarana or section, while the third 
belongs to the second p rakarana (consisting of sfitras 8 — 8 and dealing with 
the topic of the definition of the pramSnas) 

•Enumerated in this s&tra as — instruments of knowledge; objects of 
knowledge , doubt , motive , example , established tenet , members of the 
syllogism , indirect reasoning ( reductw ad tmposnbtle) , certitude ; discussion ; 
disputation, eristic, fallacious middle terms, equivocation; sophistical refuta- 
tions , occasions of rebuke l e of defeat in argument. 

These are in no sense ‘ categories ’, but rather a list of the contents 
of the if Sutra The NotySytka of course does not suppose that a knowledge of 
the logical notions, which form fifteen out of these sixteen ‘ categories ’, con- 
stitutes the soul’s salvation but he is convinced that bad logic will incur 
damnation The knowledge that constitutes salvation is knowledge of certain 
topics that fall under the category of ‘ objects of knowledge ’, notably tho 
topic of the nature of the soul. The other fifteen categories constitute the 
equipment for getting and guarding right knowledge of this So VStsySyana 
sayB StmSdeh khalu prameyasya tattvajfUtndn nthireyasldhigamah—the 
attainment of the highest good results from knowledge of the true reality oT 
such objects of knowledge as the soul ( NBh . p 2 1 16 on NS I. l. 1) And 
he claims that the nyiyaiirtTa is the invikftkl ct dyS traditionally gjooken of 
as fourth among the branches of knowledge — (a) the three vedat (b) the 
science of wealth (c) politics, or the art of kingship (d) Snelkftki vtdyT 
(NBh p 8 11. 6-6) Without its treatment of the logical categories the- 
Nyiyafdstra wonld be just like the U pant fads 1 e it would be knowledge oT 
the true self (adhyitmavtdyimitram ty am syid yathopantfadaj}) Tie NySya 
is therefore a system of applied logic : and its application is to the ontological 
problem of the soul. 

Vltsyfiyana is aware that the sixteen topics involve a cross-division e g. 
the second * category ' includes all the rest. Thu u no objection in a list 
of contents 

•These constitute sathtdra, the cycle of existence. NBh p. S 1. If 1 
la tm« msthydjMn&dayo du^khdntd dharmi avtcehedenmka pravarUmdnlk 
sathsdra tti. Only right knowledge can make a break (ctecheda) in the vicious 
circle of being. t 
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Vatsyayana’s comment on the first sutra embodies, how- 
ever, three sutra-like ‘sentences’ (vakydni) 1 which 
seem to raise the problems of the criterion of truth and 
of the nature of the object of knowledge in a specific 
form. In the commentators’ observations on these 
‘ sentences ’, and on the second sutra, a more developed 
answer can be found to the question What is truth?, — 
and, more particularly, to the question What is error? 
If there were no error, there could hardly arise any 
‘ problem of truth ’ : and it is in the difficulty of ex- 
plaining error that the problem of the nature of truth 
first arises. Thus Vacaspati Migra (on NS I. i. 2) 
enumerates five theories of error, and refutes four of 
them 2 . 


SKCTlON 2 VALIDITY, SVATAHPBXMSNYA AND 
PABATAHPB AMXN Y A 

The first of the three vakyas is as follows ■ — 
l. pramdnato ’ rthapratipattau pravrttisamarthyad 
arthavad pramanam. 

“ Knowledge gets at the object : because the capa- 
city of practical activity to achieve its object is condi- 


’The commentators are unanimous that these are not sfitros 
Y&caspati MiSra calls them bhiqyasya v&kyam, -which seems to imply that he 
attributed them to VStsyiyana There are other passages of the Bh&tya in 
which similar tSkyi w are found, and m certain cases there was difference of 
opinion as to whether they were sQtros or not The editor of the Vizianagram 
Skt Senes text, Mm Qang&dhara Sastri, prints them m special type, m 
deference to the opinion of western scholars (plicityinUm matena) who 
“argue that someone wrote a virtika between the time of the sbtra and that 
of the bhSgya . just as m the case of the Panmoan grammar XStyiyana 
came between the time of the sfltro and that of the bhdfya : and that these 
sentences are citations from this vSrhka " preface p 8 The reference is to 
the view put forward by Windisch, Ueber Dot NySyabhfyya (Leipzig, 1887). 
Mm. GabgSdhara S&strT disagrees with this view, citing the definition of a 
bhdfya as a work m which " the meaning of the sfltro is explained m -words 
following (1 e. closely corresponding to) the tCtro, and its own (i.e. the 
bhdfya’s) words are then explained ” Innumerable passages could be cited 
not only from the bhajya of VStsySyana, but also from the work of Pra- 
ststapida (which is not a bhdfya m the ordinary sense) and from the Vdrttha 
of Dddyotakara, in which the writer flret gives an aphoristic statement and 
then proceeds to explain It. It seems to me that this may have been •- 
mSnnerism of the earlier philosophical writers But see ebove, p. 28. 

•See below, p 50 



Honed by the grasping of the object through the in- 
struments of knowledge.” The purport of this vdkya 
plainly is to argue that knowledge (or the instruments 
-of knowledge 1 ) must be accepted to be valid, because 
if it were not so we could not — as we do — achieve our 
practical objects. That is to say, it seems to be an 
•early and simple statement of the characteristic 
Naiyctyika, doctrine of paratah pramdnyam, i.e. the 
doctrine that the validity of knowledge is known 
‘firm something else’ than from the knowledge itself. 
How do I know that I know? Because my knowledge 
works in practice’. The opposed doctrine is that 
taught by the Mimdmsaka school, — the doctrine of 

‘Strictly speaking, prama is knowledge, and the instrumental noun 
pramJna signifies the instrument of knowledge — pramiyatc anena , or, pra- 
mikararuim jirumSnam Similarly a numBna, as the instrument ol inference 
(anumfyatfl anena), is opposed to anumtti, inference as a resultant and 
Aipamhna ( upamiyate anena) to upamitt But these distinctions, though drawn 
by Vfitayayana himself were not always rigidly observed by him 

’That is, the validity of knowledge is known by a subsequent 
inference Tarkabha*B p 94 1 1 jflanarh hi manaeapratyakfenaiva gphyate, 
pr&mBnyarh puna r anumanena — the cognition, as such, is apprehended by 
inner-sense perception but the validity of the cognition is apprehended by 
inference The question as to how the validity of cognitions is grasped 
is quite distinct from the question how we arc aware of our cognitions The 
Mfm&msaka denies inner-sense perception of cognitions, which is the NaiyBytka 
view stated in the first half of the sentence here cited from the TarkabhBf 8 
It is the other question, that of the way in which we apprehend the validity 
of cognitions, that we are now concerned with 

The SBmkhyat held that both validity and invalidity of cognitions 
are apprehended from the cognition itself (svata\i) the NaiyByikae held that 
both are apprehended from something other than the cognition (paratah) the 
HfmSrhtakae held that the validity of a cognition is apprehended from the 
cognition itself, while its invalidity is apprehended from something else (i e 
from learning of some defect, dofa, which invalidates the cognition Truth 
needs no criterion but error does) See SDS, chapter on the J aimmlya-dar- 
iana, p. 218 = p 196 m Cowell and Gough - and note 1 p 68 Of. also the 
NyByapradlpa commentary to the Tarakabhtyo, p. 88, and Gefigin&th JhS's 
discussion of this topic in the Sadho Lai Lectures on NyBya (pp. 86 — 60) 
Thibant'a admirable translation (in Indian Thought vol. II, 1010, pp 28 — 39) 
-of the paesage in the SlokavBrtika which deals with this topic, viz. codanB- 
iBtra verses 21 5 , is illuminating (The tran|lation was cot continued, and 
remains a mere fragment But the whole of the SlokavBrtika has ueen 
-translated by GafigSnitha IhS, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1908i. 
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svatah pramanyam or self -evidence : that the validity 
of knowledge is known ‘ from itself 

The motive which led the Mim&rhsaka school to 
adopt the doctrine of the self-evidential nature of 
cognition is plain from Sahara’s commentary on Mim- 
ams& Sutra 1. i. 2. It was a device for throwing the 
onus probandi on those who doubted the validity of 
scriptural injunctions. 

“ That cognition only is false which, after having 
originated, subsequently lapses (is set aside) — there 
arising a further cognition ‘ this is not so ’ . But the 
cognition brought about by a Vedic Injunction is not 
set aside at any time, or in the case of any person, 
under any conditions or at any place • hence it cannot 
but be true ” (Thibaut’s translation). When the Veda 
enjoins that a man desirous of heaven should perform 
sacrifice, how is it possible to disprove that sacrifice 
leads to heaven? It is not possible ! ergo, the injunc- 
tion leads to a cognition which is valid : since every 
cognition is valid unless and until it is disproved — and 
this can never be disproved. Kumarila (or a pre- 
decessor) developed this naive position into a general- 
ised doctrine of the intrinsically self -evidential charac- 
ter of knowledge. “ Some maintain that, since cog- 
nitions untrue by themselves cannot by any means be 
proved to be true, the validity as well as the invalidity 
of cognitions is due to themselves (is intrinsic). Others 
hold that a cognition becomes valid or invalid from the 
ascertainment of either the excellences or defects of th A 
cause to which it is due The principal objection 

urged by Kumarila against the former view is that 
“ without reference to something extraneous it could 
not be determined which character (validity or non- 
validity) belongs to which particular cognitions ”, — so 


•Thibaot's translation of versa 3* Tbe some’ referred to are the 
"SSrhkhyat, the ‘others’ are the NnySyiktu, see preceding note. 
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that m the end the theory of intrinsic validity-and- 
invalidity has to be abandoned. He then turns to an- 
other view 1 , — “ Let, therefore, non-authontativeness 
be considered as the natural character of cognitions, 
while their authoritativeness depends on something 
else.” The supporter of this view urges that error is 
the natural thing — as illustrated in the case of dreams : 
and (invalidity being the mere negation or absence of 
the positive character, validity) it is methodologically 
unsound to treat the mere negation, invalidity, as a 
quality superadded to the cognition, and to assign it to 
a positive cause, viz , the presence of ‘ defects ’ in the 
cognition, as the Mimamsaka does. The truth rather 
is that it is the addition of certain virtues or 
‘ qualities ’ ( guna ) — extrinsic to cognition — which 
makes the cognitive process (in itself inherently in- 
valid), valid. The so-called defects (which are sup- 
posed to be the positive cause of error) are no more than 
the absence of the ‘excellencies’ “ The general con- 
clusion against the Mimamsaka then is that Vedic in- 
junctions cannot be considered authoritative, for if they 
are not due to men 2 (possessing such good qualities 
as trustworthiness and so on), they cannot claim any 
authority; and, assuming they were due to men it 


'Thibaut’a translation of verse 88 This is the Bauddha view, 
sb appears from the couplets cited in SDS and referred to in note 1, p 60 In 
my text the proper order of the lines is inverted Cowell’B translation implies 
the following, which must be the right order — 

praminatcipr'imSnatve tvatah eimJihydh xamadntih , 
natySytkSs te paratah, saugata4 caramon tvatah, 
prathamaih parotof i prdhuh priminyam , cedavddtnah, 
pramdnatcam itatah pr&huh, p aratai capromSnot&m. 

“ The Sirhkhyat hold that both validity and invalidity are intrinsic the 
Natydytleat that both these are extrinsic • the Bauddhae Bay that the latter ib 
intrinsic, while the former — validity — is extrinsic the followers of the Veda 
(i e the MbnSrhtakae) say that validity is intrinsic and invalidity extrinsic 
’The Mlmllthsoka view is that the Veda has no author, human or 
divine, but exists from eternity. It is this doctrine that provides the motive 
for the characteristic Mim&thsaka tenet of the eternity of sound ( iabda ), which 
was a principal battleground of the early schools. Mlmirheaka tenets are 
often theological dogmas generalised into philosophical theories 
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would be impossible to show that those men possessed 
the required perfections (capacitating them to lay down 
the law on supersensuous matters). Vedic injunctions 
thus have no ground to stand on 

The principal objections urged by Kumarila 
against this view are, in the first place, that super-* 
added ‘ qualities ’ could not lend to cognition the capa- 
city to know truth, unless that capacity were inherent in 
it ; since a faculty which a thing does not possess in its 
own right cannot be produced by another agency*. 
And, in the second place, the demand for proof of the 
validity of cognition leads to a regressus ad infinitum. 
If you insist on asking ‘ How do I know that I know?’, 
you will also have to ask ‘ How do I know that I know 
that I know?’. “ If even when a cognition has ori- 
ginated its object were not definitely (certainly) known 
until the purity (excellence) of its cause is cognised 
through some other means of knowledge, we should 
have to wait for the origination of another cognition 
due to another cauee . . And this other cognition again 

would be authoritative only on the cognition of the 
purity of its cause, and so ad infinitum. The person 
proceeding in this way would never reach a final resting 
place ”* 


'Thibaut's translation of verse 46, — tatai ca pumjabtocdt, tati n 
fuddhyasambhav&t , nsrm&latvSt pramanatvaib codan&y&rh no yuyyatc 
•no hi tvato ‘ satJ iaktih kartum any&no /okyate. Verse 47. 

•Thibaut's translation of verses 40 — 51. Both arguments carry 
weight, though they do not prove just what KumSrila seems to have thought 
they proved viz that any individual oogmtion can olaim »v otaly prdminya, 
self-evidence What they do indicate is that it is useless, and in fact 
meaningless, to look for a criterion of knowledge outside knowledge . or for a 
criterion of a particular oogmtion outside the particular system to which it 
belongs. As to the regretiiu ad infinitum, this is a practical difficulty to 
which the IMmUrtwaka view is as liable as any other. For there is always 
the doubt as to whether ‘ defects ’ are present and it is not really disposed 
of by saving that knowledge is self-evident; for a self-evidence which only 
lasts until it is displaced by an equally self-evident contradictory cognition, is 
no guarantee of truth 
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SECTION 3. NEGATIVE JUDGMENTS 

The second and third ‘sentences’ or v&kyas in the 
Nydya-bhd§ya introductory to Nyaya-sutra I. i. 1 are 
as follows : — 

satat ca sadbhavo 'satai cdsadbhavah 

and 

saty upalabhyamane tadanupalabdheh pradi- 
pavat. 

That is : “ The knowledge of what is as existent, 
and of what is not as not existing ” (constitutes truth). 
The question arises how, in the latter case, there can 
be apprehension through an instrument of knowledge. 
“As in the case of a lamp, where an existent thing is 
perceived, from non-perception of that ” (i.e. from 
not perceiving the non-existing thing we apprehend it 
as not existing). Vatsyayana says : satah praka&akam 
pramanam asad api prakd&ayati — “ the instrument of 
apprehension that reveals existent things also reveals 
what is not there. When visible objects are appre- 
hended by means of the lamp that shows them, we 
argue, ‘what is not apprehended like this is not here, 
for if it had been I should have seen it as I see this 
It is not here because I do not apprehend it ( vijndnd - 
bhdvan n&stlti}’ ”. 

The problem is that of the negative judgment; and 
the reason why it is raised here is not apparent, seeing 
that a section is devoted later on to dialectical diffi- 
culties in connection with the apprehension of absence 
or non-existence 1 . Perhaps it was felt that the 
absence of all reference to non-existence or negation in 
the enumeration of the sixteen categories in the first 
sutra needed some explanation. Vatsyayana, after the 
observation that the instrument of apprehension that 
reveals existent things also reveals the non-existent, 


'In NST H. 11 . 7—12. The topic u de*lt with below, p. 828 ff. 
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goes on : “ and it is the existent that will be taught 
in sixteen divisions ” : the implication of which is Uiat 
in teaching the existent the &astra will have taught 
what does not exist, — eo ipso. Uddyotakara 1 says 
that the word tat , from which tattva ‘that-nesa’ is the 
abstract noun (meaning ‘truth’ or ‘reality’), includes 
both the existent and the non-existent. That is, the 
‘that-nes3’ of things comprises both the truth as to 
what they are and the truth as to what they are not. 
Both what a thing is, and what it is not, are alike 
objects of knowledge ( pramanaviqaya , prameya) : and 
both alike can be asserted or denied. An opponent 
thereupon suggests that if both the existent and the 
non-existent are alike objects of knowledge ( prameya ) it 
will be impossible to maintain the distinction between 
existing and not existing This is another aspect of 
the dialectical difficulty about the negative judgment — 
how can you know what is not 1 The point here made 
by the opponent is that in asserting knowledge you 
assert the existence of its object : but in the negative 
judgment the object is asserted as not existing : so that 
an apparent self-contradiction is involved. 

Uddyotakara replies that the inference that two 
things (existence and non-existence, for instance) are 
not distinct because they are alike (in respect of both 
being objects of knowledge, for instance) proves too 
much. For, by parity of reasoning, a cow would not 
be distinct from a pot. 

SECTION 4 CONDITIONS OP POSSIBILITY OP ERROR 

Vacaspati Mirfra devotes a section* to the likeness 
between the existent and the non-existent (sada- 
satoh sSrupyam), in connection with. the problem of 

WP p. 10 I. 6 ft 

‘NVT p. 68 1. 1 I, ffl hu comment on the second tUtra - the topic 
being the nature of error. He is dealing at this point with a false negative 
existentia' ludometit e.e the assertion that the son! does not exist. 



error. His general position is that false judgments 
always proceed on the basis of some verisimilitude , 
or community of character between the real thing and 
the false appearance : “ we do not mistake a taste for 
a colour, nor a mosquito for an elephant 1 For 
instance, when the jaundiced eye sees the white conch 
as yellow, what happens is that (a) we experience the 
yellow of the bile, mingled with the pellucid visual 
ray, as it emerges, and we experience it without a 
substrate; (b) we experience the conch with its white- 
ness obscured by the defect in the visual organ , and (c) 
we do not experience the dts-connection of the quality 
yellow with the conch. Owing to our failure to 
apprehend this dis-connection, there arises a similar- 
ity with the case of residence (of yellow) m such 
things as the yellow Cirabilva tree; and so we erro- 
neously judge that the conch is yellow. Similarly 
when we have the experience of a lump of cane-sugar 
which is brought in contact (with the taste-organ) by 
the touch-organ, its sweetness is not experienced, and 
we experience the bitterness of the bile resident in the 
extremity of the taste-organ, while we do not ex- 
perience a bitter object as the substrate of this bitter- 
ness : through not apprehending the absence of con- 
nection between the bitterness and the sugar’, there 
arises a similarity with the residence of bitterness in 
the Neem tree, etc., and so we form the erroneous 


>P. 62, 1 16, 
dropayanti 

•The whol< 


l ht ’Stu r&path ratddifu htwtmaih td maJakidtfv 


passage is difficult to interpret, and particularly the 
phrase tuambandhdgrahena pUcctrabthiduSminadhikaranyena sdrdpydt , and 
the corresponding phrase sambandhdgrahatdrQ-pySt tiktammbasdmdnddhi- 
karanytma. [The first instrumental case is the instrumental expressing the 
means, while the second is the instrumental governed by words expressing 
resemblance : the meaning being “ resemblance to real cases of residence of 
a quality m a thing,— such resemblance being produced by our failure to see 
that in the case in question there is not any connection between the property 
and the thing to which it is attributed " ] In the second phrase it seems 
'rad otambandhdgraha — , in place of the lambandhdgraha of the 
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judgment that this sugar is bitter. But the process is 
so quick that we are not aware of the succession of 
phases m it 1 . We do not say that wherever there is 
resemblance there is error; but that wherever there is 
error there is necessarily some kind of resemblance. 
In the same way, in such illusions as those of diplopia, 
confusion of orientation, and the apparently continuous 
circle of fire produced by a whirling firebrand,' 
some kind of similarity has to be supposed. This 
being our general view of erroneous judgment, the 
objection is urged that (in the case of the erroneous 
negative existential judgment, ‘the soul does not 
exist’), since there is not any similarity between the 
absolutely different notions of being and not being, an 
erroneous judgment would not be possible in this case. 
The Vartika meets this objection by pointing out (NV, 
p.‘25, 1 13) that being and not being resemble each other 
in being alike objects of knowledge. Then the objection 
is urged that, if they are alike, there is no difference 
between them; and there can be no question of an 
erroneous existential judgment. This objection again 
the Vartika meets by explaining that the erroneous 
existential judgment ‘the soul does not exist’ proceeds 
by falsely attributing to the bouI, which exists, the 
characteristics which belong to the non-existent, name- 
ly, absence of activities land qualities and so on. 

The theory of truth and error is developed by the later 
commentators in connection with the list of heresies. 


1 atiMghrataya caifa kramo no lakfyate NVT p 62 1. 24 
* etam dvtcandradmmohSlStacakridtfv apt kathamctd sSrtpyam Oh,, 
njyam p 52, last line. The illusion of the alltarakra has had s notable history 
in Indian philosophy The Buddhist uses it to illustrate the illusory character 
of experience — see Laftkivatira I. 41, X 176 and 448. It is borrowed, in this 
use, by the GaudapUdlyakirtki see Dasgupta, Hutory of Indtan Philosophy. 
p 428, and Faddegon, Votleftko System, p 66. In the NyByasQtra, ITT. 
u 61, the illustration is used in a different way, to support the contention 
that oogm turns cannot be simultaneous — where they seem simultaneous, it if 
really a case of rapid succession, producing the illusion of simultaneity— like 
the whirling firebrand. 
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and the parallel list of orthodox doctrines, given by 
VStsy&yana in the BMsya on the second sutra 1 : a 
passage which constitutes a kind of catechism of 
orthodoxy, drawn up in deliberate opposition to 
Bauddha and other heresy. But it is error rather 
than truth that seerus to need an explanation 1 . 
Accordingly Vacaspati proceeds to classify theories 
of error 3 . 


'NBh p. 7 1. 14 to p. 8, 1. 6 gives the list of heresies, e g that there 
is no soul, that what is not the soul (for example, the body) is the soul; 
that what is really painful is pleasure, th8t the eternal is non-eternal, that 
activity does not entail ‘ karma ’ and the fruit of karma, that transmigration 
does not imply a being that is bom and lives (jantur jlvo rfl) a spirit 
(fatten, mate.) or soul which dies and after death is, that transmigration 
comes about by the breaking up and restoration ( 'ucchedaprattsarhdhBnSbhySm ] ) 
of a continuum (saihtSna) formed of body, organs, 1 buddht ’, and ' vedanS 
and does not pertain to a soul (mritmaka ) ; and so on 

The parallel list of orthodox tenets is at p 8 1 20 ff It ib introduced 
by the remark that the true doctrine is already implied as the opposite of the 
above heresies , — tattvajflSnarh tu khalu mithybjMnaviparyayena vyikhyStam. 

VScaspati seems to admit that the first heresy, that of denying a soul, 
1 e. the Buddhist nairStmyavSda, might claim certain advantages, as a 
means of putting an end to desire and aversion (rSgSdimvptUhetur naxrit- 
myadarianam ) — for it is his * self ’ ( dtma ) that a man loves and works for, 
while he hates and works against any who stand in the way of this ‘ self 
But, says VSeaapAti, the doctrine is the prime source of the heresy (ar?(t) that 
there is no ‘ karma ' nor fruit of karma , as also of the belief that there is no 
such thing as transmigration 

’The older school of NySya was perhaps a little uncertain in its 
doctrine of truth. It was rather the Mlmirhsaka, with his doctrine of 
svatabprSm&nya , who succeeded best m formulating a self-consistent theory 
of truth. The NySya school adopted the doctrine of paratafrpTSm&nya in 
opposition, mainly, to the Mimirhsaka insistence on the self-evidential 
character of scriptural authority But the school did not carry out the 
doctrine thoroughly m application to all the pramSnas. It would in fact be 
difficult to work out a theory of knowledge on the basis of ‘ proofs ’ (pramSpa) 
none of which have self-evident probativeness (svatalppriminya). It will be 
seen later on, in treating of the ‘ praminas ', that the notion of pramana is 
subject to ambiguity, sometimes meaning ' proof ’, but more often ‘ instrument 
of apprehension ’. It is this ambiguity which finds expression in the doctrine 
of parotabprSmSpya. 

’There is parallelism of thought between the fivefold division of 
theories of error expounded by Vicaspati Miira, and the discussion whether 
false opinion is possible in Plato’s Thecrtetus 187 D. ff. 
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SECTION 6. THEORIES OF EBROB 

Uddyotakara asks — What is error? His answer 
is that it is the cognition of ‘that* in what is not 
‘that’ ( atasmims tad iti jUdmm) 1 . Vacaspati 
Mi6ra s adds that the question as to the nature of 
error is raised because philosophers hold different 
opinions about it (parlkqakdnam vipratipatteh farh- 
iayah). 

( i ) Theory that the object of erroneous judgment is 
merely subjective or ideal — &tmakhydti. 

“ Some say that error is cognition consisting 
in a presentation and making externality its object*.” 
That is, error consists in projecting urder the 
guise of an external thing what is really only an idea. 
This is the view of the idealistic school of Buddhism 
( vijhanavadin ), and is known as the atmakhyati, or 
theory that the supposed external object is only the 
self (i.e. only our own ‘ideas’) 

Vacaspati meets this view by asking what ground 
there is for saying that ‘silver’, in the erroneous 
judgment ‘This is silver’, is only an idea. The ex- 
perience itself ‘this is silver’ declares ‘silver’ to 

‘NT p. 96 1 4. kafc punar ayam vtparyayah ? cp. PBh p 199, 1 18 
•NVT p 58 last line, ff See Keith I LA, p 48 ff, and GartgSnStha 
Jk&'s 8adho Lai Lectures, chapter III, p 61 If. 

• tvikSram bihyatvavtfayarh jftdnath vtparyayah. The thought w 
awkwardly phrased here ' much more clearly below, p 54 1. 8, nikirath 
bdhyatayS 'lambante vtbhramdh , — "illusions are grounded in a presentation 
under the guise of externality Ideas ' m the mmd ' are mistaken for things 
‘ without the mind As regards the rendering 1 presentation ’ for tvikSra 
(i.e. //UnSkira), literally ‘ knowledge-form ' - some such rendering as ‘ pre- 
sentation', or 'content of oogmtion , seems inevitable. The thought under- 
lying the term OkSra Is that thought itself assumes oertam shapes or forms. 
Some hold that theee shapes correspond to external reals (realists), others that 
they constitute the objects (idealists) ‘ others again deny that thought has 
any ‘shapes' (mrdkdro. Cf. the passage in Slbarabhdfya translated below, 
chapter IT section 5, p 144) These three views we should express by saying 
that presentations or ideas oorretpond to objects ; that presentations or ideas arts 
objects; and that there are no ideas or presentations (Locke; Berkeley or 
Hu me, end Beid). 
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belong to the non-ego (anahahharaspada) , and does not 
declare it to be ‘within the mind’, — for if it did the 
experience would take the form ‘I am silver’ 
( anaharhk&raspadam rajatam adarsayati, na cdn- 
taram, aham iti tada sy&t), — seeing that the Bauddha 
idealist identifies the self WJth ideas (pratipattuh 
pratyaydd aryatirekat). Perhaps the Bauddha will say 
that the apparent reference to a non-ego is illusory : 
knowledge is mistaken ( bhrdntam jfidnam), and is 
grounded in a mere idea projected as an external thing 
(svakdram eva bahyatayd ’ lambate ) : it is thus that its 
object, really only a content of consciousness, is refer- 
red to a non -ego ( tatha cdnahahkaraspadam asya visayo 
jhdnakdro ’pi). (Thus the experience itself, ‘ This is 
silver’, conceals the fact that ‘silver’ is only an idea. 
But — ) we can learn from the sublatmg cognition 
( badhakajhana — ‘ it is not after all silver ’) that ‘ silver ’ 
was only an idea ( jhandkaratd punar asya bddhakajMna- 
pravedaniyd). To this Vacaspati replies that if the 
Bauddha would put aside his idealistic presuppositions 
( mijhanikapaksapatam pantyajya) he would see that 
what the sublatmg cognition denies is that ‘ silver ’ is 
the form of the object before us ( purovartidravydkarat - 
dmdtram pratisedhati rajatasya) * and it does not suggest 
further that ‘silver’ is only an idea (jMn&karatdm apy 
asyopadartayati). Perhaps it will be said that the 
merely ideal character of ‘ silver ’ is established by im- 
plication as a result of denying that ' silver ’ is actually 
present (purovarttitva) , although the non-denial of the 
actual presence of the silver which we have seen in shops 
and elsewhere cannot be used to prove its ideal character 1 
The answer to this is : whence comes this notion 


'Beading, ex con ; , atyS atonmqedhah for the textual aty&tannt 
fedhah. <uyih, in this conjectural reading, will stand for jn&n&kdraiSyfy. 
The meaning simply is that though the ideal character of the object does not 
emerge whan experience does not contradict our judgments, it comes out 
dearly enough in a false judgment subsequently contradicted by experience. 
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of silver as existing - within the mind ’ , seeing that (by 
your own confession) it has not been previously so ex- 
perienced* ? 

(ii) Theory that the non-existent is the object of 
erroneous judgment — asatkhydti 
“ Others hold that (error is) cognition (which) has 
the non-existent for its object* ”, The passage in 
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which Vacaspati Mi6ra states this theory is as follows 1 . 
“ Let us then follow the lead of the sublating 
judgment (i.e. the judgment ‘ after all this is not silver ’), 
and say that erroneous apprehension has the characteris- 
tic of manifesting the non-existent. For the sublating 
judgment grasps the non-existence of the object of the 
thought ‘ silver ’ ( rajatajn&nagocarasydsattvam gfhnQti). 
Nor is there any difficulty in a non-existent’s being the 
object of cognition • for to be an object of cognition does 
not involve being a cause of cognition, — if it did, of 
course the non-existent could not be an object (since it 
cannot be a cause, of cognition or of anything else). But 
there is in knowledge a certain overflow or excess of 
efficacy, dependent on no other causes (svakaranddhlnah 
simarthyatUayah) , of such a nature that in virtue of it 


N&girjuna's M Sdhyamtkatfltra I 7 no tan n3«on no sadatan dharmo ntnar- 
tate He tries to keep an equipoise between four alternatives (catutkoft ) — 

‘ is ‘ is not ‘ both is and is not * neither is nor is not ’ See SDS, p. 28 
(=p. 28 in Cowell and Gough’s transl ) atat tattvarh tadatacivbhaySnubhayll 
tmdkacatufkoUvimrmuktath funyam era Cf Poussin in Mutton, n b. 
vol. u. p. 174 note 89. Gough translates : “ The ult’mate principle, then, 
is a void emancipated from four alternatives, viz , from reality, from un- 
reality, from both (reality and unreality), and from neither (reality nor un- 
reality)". The application of the mediur tutisaimus principle in their d alertio 
is perhaps a more likely explanation of the name Mddhyamtka than that 
offered by the SDS, and rejected by Poussrn loc. at. p 177 note 08 

We are here ooncemed with atatkhyati as a theory of error primarily. 
But it is clear from the SDS that the Bauddha nihilist, like the Bauddha 
idealist, did not — and could not — distinguish his theory of error from his theory 
of truth The argument put forward m this passage of the SDS to support 
the formula tarvam t&nya m — all is void — is in fact (like the idealist's argu- 
ment) an argument from the nature of erroneous judgments It u a 
piece of dialectic based on the analysis of negation of complexes (oWft ffa- 
ntftdha). The judgment ‘ this is silver ' (m the case where nacre is 
actually present) is admittedly false. But to say that it is false is to 

negate the comple- consisting of this-ness (« dantS, ' hocceity ’, m Gough) and 

silver-ness But m the case of a utHf pmifedha, negation of a complex, it is 
impossible to deny part without denying the whole (file complex AB no longer 
exists, as such, if B is denied) — " A semi-effete existence is not admissible 
No one imagines that one half of a fowl may be set aside tea oookrng and the 
other half for laying eggs " (Gough). The ' this ' does not survive the 
denial of the ‘ silver ' — because it is essentially a ‘this ' related to * silver 

The purport seems to be that a single falsie judgment is enough to knock 
the bottom ont of the universe • because error tears asunder what can only 

taka on the guise of reality at a complex. But error exists Ergo, nothing is 

real 

l NVT, p. 64, 1. 10 ff. 
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knowledge can make the non-existent, as well as the ex- 
istent, its object ( yem santam ivdsantam api gocarayati). 
Efficacy of the object is not required, since we can explain 
objectivity 1 from the bare efficacy of the cognition ( net 
ca vi$ayas&marthyam upayujyate, jnanasya sdmarthya- 
mdtrad eva tadbhavasiddheh) . For just this reason (i.e. 
because objectivity is possible without an ‘ object ’ in the 
sense of a cause of the cognition), one school have asserted 
this very efficacy of manifesting non-existence, which 
belongs to erroneous cognition, to constitute the 
‘nescience’ -nature ( aridyatva ) or ‘ir.expre^ibility’ 
( anirvacanlyatva ) of cognition 4 ”. 

Vacaspati now 3 proceeds to criticise the asatkhyati . 
the theory that error has the non-existent for its object, 
from the standpoint of the Nydya. 

‘ ‘ What is meant by saying that the object of error 
is the non-existent? Is it meant that the erroneous 
judgment grasps the non-existent as existent ( asat 
sadatmana grhn&ti, i.e. grasps non-existent silver as ex- 


‘tadbhSva=tnfayatS 1 its being so i e. its being an object, 

•This is the VedinUn theory ctmfyfl and ommoconlgo being 
technical terms in thst system. For a parallel to these concepts, see Plato, 
Reap V *77 A ft, AvviyS ooi responds to opinion $o£a : ““d its object, thi 

antrvaca if ya, corresponds to Plato’s ‘ opinablo Hogaorov. Tbo object of 
avidyt is neither expressible as existent nor as nonexistent • yon cannot 
say that it is, nor can yon say thst it te not and so it is omrcaconlya. 
Similarly Plato says : dia Sv ovSi ft) bv Sogdfct,—" one cannot 

oonoelva of them aa either being or not bein }, ae both being and not being, or as 
neither.” [This is exactly the MSdkyamika't oatufkop]. The object of 

•opinion’ is to a/jt^oriewv fterix ov > T0 ^ T€ elveu, — 

— between being and not being. It is therefore compared r <p r&v watSw- 
atvly/ian, *° * ba children's riddle. 

That there is kinship between the Midhyamtka school of Buddhism and 
tbs adtaitavidm or absolatist school of Vedanta has often been remarked. 
VtfMnabluktu m the S&ibkhyapratocanabhirya (18th century) calls the latter 
pneehanna-banddka, ‘ Buddhists m disguise 

•NVT p. M, L S3 otredom ilocanlyam, etc. 
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isting) ; or is it meant that it is the existent that is grasped 
■as another existent ( sad eva sadantaratmanG, grhndti, i.e. 
existent nacre is grasped as silver), and that the object is 
called ‘ non-existent ’ because the existent thing (nacre) 
does not exist as something else 1 (silver)? The former 
■alternative must be rejected, because the man who wants 
silver does as a matter of fact direct his activities on the 
nacre, and not on ‘ non-silver — and he could not do 
this if his erroneous notion had as its object ‘ what is 
non-existent as silver instead of having the existent 
nacre as its object. Besides, how is it that we point 
with the finger at this actually present substance and say 
(when the sublating cognition has arisen) ‘ this is not 
■silver unless it was to this ( tatra ) that the nature of 
silver had been wrongly assigned through the previous 
judgment? Then it must be the nacre, under the form of 
silver — in which form the nacre does not exist. — that is 
the object of the erroneous cognition • and the cognition 
is said ' to have the non-existent for its object ’ only 
in this sense that the (existent) nacre does not exist as 
silver 1 . With this our own view is in agreement : 
for of course the Naiyayikas who hold the anyathakhyati 
view of error (i.e. that the object of error is the existent 
appearing as other than what it is), do not hold that one 
•existent thing exists as another existent ( sadantaratmanQ 
sad abhrjupagacchanti) . Such an admission would des- 
troy the whole theory that the existent is cognised ‘ other- 
wise ’ than as it exists ( anyathety eva na syat). The 
upholders of the anyathakhyati view have themselves 
said 3 : “ what is apprehended otherwise (than as it 


native of c 


f CO tadantaritmani 'satteii tuadnifayam ucuate This alter 
•mounts to the Naiydyika or anyathakhyati theory, is 
r s to point out. 

‘atha fvkUr eeo ratatitmanS 'eatlti tadakiratayS tdm MambamSnaih 
mithyafASnam asadOlambanam acy ate, p 66, first line 

‘yathihuh anyathSkhyativOdmah t tumid yad anyathS prattpidyete 
Ven niTSlambanaih jfl3nam asadalambanath ca tad. The citation is noted 
by the editor, Gahg&dhars SSstrf, in the list of unidentified quotations given 
in his preface. The quotation looks like a statement of the aeatkhyStt view 
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is), is cognition without objective ground, cognition 
with non-existence for its object At this point 1 
Vacaspati commences criticism of the Vedantin view of 
anirvacamyakhydti, viz., that the object of erroneous cog- 
nition neither is nor is not. 


(tit) Criticism of the theory that the object of 
erroneous cognition is ‘ inexpressible ' , 
whether as existent or as non-existent. 
Anirvacaniyakhyati . 

Vacaspati ’s criticism of this theory is as follows : — 
“ Nor can it be said that no account can be given 
( anireacaniyatva ) of the actually present substance m its 
character as ‘ silver — seeing that at the time of the 
erroneous judgment it is designable (nirvacaniyatvat) as 
existent, and at the time of the sublating judgment it is 
designable as non-existent, (i.e.) — It is not true that 
nothing can be said ( pratha nopapadyate) of a non-existent 
of this kind : since the terms ‘ existent ’ and 1 non-ex- 
istent ’ are applicable to it ( sadasadbhyam upakhyeyat- 
vat). And as for the ‘ phenomenal existence ’ 

( prapaftca ) of the absolutist (advaitavddmdm) , and the 
Bauddha’s view that the universal and bo on is nothing- 
external, but a mere non-entity, and as to the doctrine- 
that erroneous cognition is cognition which has this 
phenomenal existence for its object 3 , — such a view is 
impossible • because that to which no term is applicable 
( sarvopakhijarahitasya ) can be like nothing whatever, and 


but no doubt it must be read with the qualifications suggested m this 

passage, i.e. the object is non-existent only m the sense of not bung what it 
is cognised as being 

l NVT p 66 1. 6 — na ea rajatitmanS, etc. 

’See note 2 p 88. 

*This is no longer a theory of erroneous judgments about pheno- 
mena as contrasted with correct knowledge about phenomena • but a theory 
that all knowledge of phenomena is, as such, illusion The Uaty&giluye 

reply to it is that the very notion if error presupposes a criterion (which 

he calls ‘ likeness ' i.e. the semblance of truth). If all knowledge is illu- 

sion, there is no truth of which error can be the 'semblance' : and so there 
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error (as has been previously argued) Las as the condition 
of its possibility likeness to something : and in the absence 
of the condition which makes a thing possible it is easy 
to see that the thing itself (i.e. error) cannot exist. 
Therefore the world of phenomena (which the Ved&ntin 
regards as illusory) and the universal and other cate- 
gories (which the Banddha rejects as unreal) are in fact 
both real existences — they are not false ( asamlclna ), and 
objects of ‘ nescience ’ . . . and therefore also the theory 
that the object of error is ‘ inexpressible ’ is not the true 
account.” 

At this point NVT, p. 56, 1. 13) Vacaspati gives an 
account of the criticisms brought against the Naiyayika' s 
theory of anyathakhydti, — that is, the theory that the 
object of error is an existent cognised ‘ otherwise ’ than 
as it is. This criticism is used to introduce the Mimdrh- 
saka theory of akhyati; and it may therefore be supposed 
to be a criticism of the Naiydyika from the Mimamsaka 
standpoint primarily 

( iv ) The Mimdmsaka theory of akhyati, — error as 
non-apprehension 

A. Criticism of the Naiyayika view. 

“ It may be (that the Vedantm's theory of the in- 
expressibility of the object of error is open to the 
objections urged by the Naiyayika above. But the 
Naiyayika view is no less objectionable, for the following 
reasons). That the object appears otherwise than as it 
is, contradicts our consciousness (samvidmruddhaY . 
And error certainly cannot have for its objects things 
simply as existent ( sadbharamdlrenalambanatvam ) If 
simple existence ( tanmdtra , i.e. sadbhdvamdtra) were the 

l Ct NK p 180 1 18 » dam rajatam tit jftdnofga tukhk&lambanam tit 
hi »ammdvmtddham. yasySfh hi tarhvuii yo ’riho 'tabhfoate to tatyS 
Mambanam Tajatajiline ea raiatam pratibhSti, na MtikS That is to R»y 
that nacre ib the ground or object of a cognition -which has silver for ita 
object contradicts consciousness. The object that appears in consciousness is 
the object of that consciousness And it is silver, not nacre, that appears in 
the cognition of silver. 
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common object' of all cognitions, then all things would be 
objects of every thought, and the result would be that 
each cognition would cognise everything (sarvasarva- 
jiiatvnpatti). Nor can it be said that what the cognition 
has as its object is the existent in so far as it is the 
cause of the particular cognition ( karanatvenalamban - 
atvam). For the eye also, no less than the colour, is a 
cause of the cognition, — so that it would follow that the 
cognition (of colour) has the eye aB its object 1 . And 
cognition could not have past and future things for its 
objects ( — as it has — ), seeing that past and future things, 
as no longer or not yet existing, could not be causes of 
present cognitions. Therefore the ground or object of 
cognition is the phenomenon, the thing as it appears ( tas - 
mat pratibhasamanam alambanam). And, this being so, 
you would have to say that the presentation of silver has 
nacre for its object ( rajatapratibhOsah hiktikalambanam 
iti) — a position which it will be difficult to maintain I 

Besides, the competency or efficacy ( samarthya ) of 
the eye and other sense-organs is for the production of 
right cognition : how should false cognitions arise 
through them 3 ? fiyamaka-seei, however it be treated, 
will not produce rice-plants. You may Buggest that 
the eyes and the other sense-organs may give rise to 
erroneous cognitions when accompanied by defects 
(tjoqasah&ya) . But this will not do. For defects impede 
the competency of causes, but they do not impose the 
competency of producing a different effect. Kutaja- 
gram, when parched, will not produce a banyan : it 
will merely fail to produce a kntaja. Besides, if the 

•rflpMietjftonoth riipSdtvac cakftiridy apt klranam iti cakfurid- 
ySlambanatvaprasahaSt. The objection appears to be well taken. For it 
would drive the defendant to state his theory m the more precise form— 
‘ the object is that part of the cause of the cognition which forms the object 
of the cogmtton ’, — and, when so stated, the circle involved in the definition 
is. apparent Ton define the object as cause, — but yon also define the cause 
by the object 

•The sense-organs are pramSnas, 1 e pramikarana, instruments of 
knowledge. How can they be instruments of error l 
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senses ever err in respect of their own objects, the result 
will be that we shall lose faith in them everywhere.” 

At this point 1 commences the account of the 
Mimdrhsaka theory of akhydti, i.e. the theory that error 
is inadvertence, a negative thing consisting in a failure 
to note. 


B. Statement of the Mimdhisaka view. 

“ Therefore all cognition must be held to be 
correct cognition ( sarvam era vijflanath samlcinam). 
The meaning of this is as follows : — In the judg- 
ment ‘ this is silver ’ there are two cognitions, 
‘ this ’ and ‘ silver ’, the former a primary experience 
( anubhava ;) a and the latter a memory. The ‘ this ’ 
is apprehension of barely an actually present substance 
( purovarttidravyamdtragrahana ) ; because, as the result 
of a defect (do§ava£dt) or impediment to apprehension, 
there is a failure to apprehend the specific universal 
( 8dmdnyavUe§a ) 3 ‘ being nacre ’, which is resident m 
it { tadgataiuktikatva ). 

And, since this much only is apprehended, it gener- 
ates through resemblance, by serial rousing of the ‘ men- 
tal impressions ’ (samskarodbodhakramena) , a memory of 
silver. And this memory, although essentially an 
apprehension of the previously apprehended ( grhitagrah - 
ana = a secondary experience), presents itself simply as 
apprehension (grahanamatra , as opposed to grhitagrah - 
ana, — a primary experience); because the aspect of 

l NVT p 66 1 36 

*Dr. GahgSnatha JhS notioee the difficulty of rendering anubhava,— 
a term which covers *11 experience other than memory As it is contrasted 
with memory on the ground of the secondary character of the latter as the 
recall of a previous experience, ‘ primary experience ' may serve as a rendering 
for anubhava. Dr JhS translates ‘direct apprehension’,— with the warning 
that ‘ direct ’ here does not mean immediacy. 

* sdmSnyaviieta is used here, as fre:uently, to distinguish the sub- 
ordinate universal (‘ being something specific 'eg 1 being substance ', ‘ being 
earth’ etc.) from the «uwmum genus ‘being’ ( sattUsSminya , or simply 
sitninya) There was a certain amount of confusion in the usage of the term 
tSminya — see Ufs Vatienka Philosophy, pp 86 — 87, 67, 70, 176, 180. 
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referring to the previously apprehended (gfhUatdmia) has 
been filched* from the experience, in consequence of some 
‘ defect ’ (which prevents us from noticing that it is 
really a memory, and not a primary experience; of 
‘ silver ’). .And so, as a result of not apprehending the 
difference ( bheddgrahana ) in respect of nature and of 
object between the memory of silver and the primary 
apprehension of the actually present thing, the two cog- 
nitions, — ‘ silver ’ (remembered) and ‘ this ’ (perceived), 
— although separate cognitions, nevertheless, through 
resemblance to the case of cognition which has as its 
object silver in actual contact with sense, set going the. 
judgment of identity 1 and the reference to a common 
locus* which is expressed in the proposition ‘ this is 
silver 

Sometimes, again, it is two primary experiences of 
which the separateness is not grasped. Thus when the 
conch is perceived as yellow, what happens is that the 
yellowness of the bile-substance residing in the emergent 
eye-beam is grasped (just as colour may be apprehended 
in a transparent crystal ) 3 while the bile itself is not 
grasped : and the conch also, owing to a defect in the per- 
ception, is perceived barely as such (svarUpamdtrefUl,) 
without its qualities. Thus, as the result of failure to 
notice the absence of connection between this subject (the 
conch — which is really white) and this attribute (the 
yellowness — which really belongs to the bile) , and because 


*Cp. NK p. 180 1. 16 tadttyoihJapramofam rajatamarapam. 

1 obkedorporoMro. 

‘timinidhikaranyapyapade^a. When an adjective quahfloe a Bub- 1 
•tantive, it is said to be a caee of eiminadfctkwepge. So Pip mi caUa a 
Icarmadh&raya compound a lamlnidhikararit-Uitpurufa,!. _ii^*2. In_» “ 
pound each a* mlotpolc, a V ‘ ' 


’ Mad ’ lotua ’ refer to the 


•ame tdkikartha or aubatrate : wbereaa in the ordinary taiptmi^a compound 
nidi aa rBjtpuntfo king's man (offlcial), ‘ king ’ and ' man ’ refer to different 


‘bthirntTQacehtnnayanaraimtvaTtinoh jntiadravyarye UauysviUt-, 
tnoeharya pttatvaik ea mkyaU pttiam tu na ffhyaU. The idea 1* that ui 
colour (of some adjaeeot object) ia teen in e cryitdl, ao ia tbe yeUotr bik- 
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of a resemblance constituted by its being indistinguish- 
able from the cognition of the yellow cirabilva tree, a 
judgment of identity and an assertion of- community of 
locus, takes place (i.e. we say that ‘ the conch is 
yellow ’}. And, as a result of the disappearance of the 
judgment of identity — the judgment which followed on 
failure to apprehend the separateness of the two cog- 
nitions ‘ conch ’ and ‘ yellow — that judgment can be 
sublafed by a discriminating cognition ( vtvekapratyaya ) 
in the form ‘ this is not silver ’ : and, this being possible, 
a place is found for the commonly accepted notion of the 
erroneousness of (some) cognitions. Thus we arrive at 
the position which may be stated syllogistically in the 
form : ‘ Even erroneous cognitions are true to reality 
( yath&rtha ), because they are cognitions, — like the cog- 
nition of a piece of cloth’ 1 

C. Naiyatyika criticism of the akhy&tx theory 

Having stated the Mimdmsaka theory, Vacaspati 
now* proceeds to the criticism of it. 

“ On the position thus taken up the following obser- 
vations may be made. Every one agrees that the man 
who wants silver actB on the actually present object when 
the erroneous cognition of silver arises, and that he 
refers the ‘this’ and the ‘silver’ to a common locus. The 
question is whether he does this as a result of not 
apprehending the difference between the primary ex- 
perience and the memory, and between their respective 
objects (‘ this ’ and ‘ silver ’) ■ or as a result of appre- 
hending non-difference 5 between them. 

As to this, — an intelligent being does not act on 
absence of knowledge, ‘ non-apprehension ’ ; but on 

‘Vicaspati brushes this inference aside as ‘ snblated ’ by perception 
bSdhita, p. 56, below. 

j *NVT p. 56 I. 18 eeatft prflpte abhtdhiyatt, etc. 

•The two alternatives are bbtdigraha and abhedagraha. 
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knowledge. You may reply that what sets the man, who 
wants silver, to act on tlie actually present substance is 
knowledge or apprehension — apprehension, to wit, of the 
actually present thing 1 ; the distinction of this appre- 
hension from the cognition of silver in respect of nature 
and object not having been apprehended. But what do 
you mean by this? Is this ‘ apprehension of the actually 
present thing ’ an apprehension of silver? or is it appre- 
hension barely of an actually present object as such ? If 
it is apprehension of silver, then the man has apprehended 
the actually present object as silver, — and how is this not 
‘ apprehending a thing otherwise than as it is ’? (i.e. 
your view becomes identical with the Naiyayika view). 
If on the other hand it is apprehension of the actually 
present thing that sets a man to act, then why should it 
need the assistance of a ‘ non-apprehension of separate- 
ness ’ ( ko bhedagrahasyopayogah) ? You may answer 
“ The sight of a tree simply as such does not set acting 
the man who wants a ittniapa-tree, because in that case 
there is no cognition of a iimiapa, ■ but in this case there 
is cognition of silver — the separateness of which is not 
apprehended — through the cognition ‘ this ’ * But 
unless the silver is cognised m the actually present sub- 
stance, or the actually present thing is cognised in the 
silver 3 , the person wlio wants silver does not act there, 
that is, on the actually present thing. He might act 
anywhere whatever, instead of acting on this : for it is 
not then through this (the actually present thing) that 
silver is cognised But, you will say, it is the two 
separate cognitions, ‘ this ’ and ‘ silver ’, taking on the 


'The text has purovarttvastugrahaiiarajataiMlnSd agjhUabbtdam. 
But it ib necessary to read purovarUvattugrahariam, etc 

‘arti tv t ha rajtUaujMnadx agrhUabhedam idam iti }Mnena Tho 
pecise relation of the thought ‘ this ’ to the thought ' silver * is not indicated 
by this ambiguous phrase, which merely asserts that the former thought is 
somehow instrumental to the latter. In the following sentence Vtcaspati 
tries to force the opjxment to a more precise formulation of this ‘ instrumental- 
ity \ 

'nanu raj atom Snath purovvrUdravyt no vartgU puravarttfMnoiR. 
oe na rnjata iti. 
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semblance of the single cognition ‘ this is silver ’ because 
their separateness is not apprehended, that set the 
appropriate activity to work. If so, why do not the two 
cognitions also initiate a process of thought which would 
reveal their separateness — ‘ this is silver ‘ that is 
nacre ’ ? For if as a re-ult of non-apprehension of 
separateness there arises likeness to the apprehension of 
non-separatentss, then equally as the result of non-appre- 
hension of non-separateness there will arise likeness to the 
apprehension of separate things 1 . (That is to say, 
simple failure of apprehension includes non-apprehension 
of unity of ‘ this ’ and * silver ’ , as well as non-apprehen- 
sion of difference of ‘ this ’ and ‘ silver ’ r and if non- 
apprehension of difference amounts to a cognition of 
unity, ‘this is silver’, then non-apprehension of differ- 
ence will amount to a cognition of difference, 

' this is not silver — that is silver, but this is 
nacre ’). And so the knowing subject has been placed in 
a very unfortunate position by these acute thinkers with 
their ultra-minute analysis* for he is drawn both ways 
at once — in the direction of action and in the direction of 
refraining from action— owing to the semblance both of 
apprehension of difference and of apprehension of identity 
(between ‘this’ and ‘silver’, i.e. he will have simulta- 
neously the notion that it is silver, and the notion that it 
is not silver). 

Be it so (retorts the Mlmamsaka). But you will 
have to assign a function to the subject’s ‘ non-appre- 
hension of difference ’ even in the origination of your so- 
called viparyayajhdna or ‘erroneous cognition’ : otherwise 


Mram apt katmin no pravartayatah * yathaiva hi bheiigrahld abhedajfiinri 
tidriyam, evean abhedigrahid bhmnevt)Mnatldfiyaih apt 

The ar g amentum ad hominem is justifiable, because the Mimirkeake 
is appealing to a mere negative in his ekhyiti. Here non-apprehension can do 
nothing — or if it does anything there is nothing to prevent it from doing 
everything. ' Failure to notice ' will be as much non-apprehension of the 
one alternative aa it is of the other. 

M pretipetU kstffm Mint SveMeh prdjMitUihir ttieyikhyayi. 
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it would come about that erroneous cognition might 
arise in the case of persons who had apprehended the 
difference (which is absurd), And so it can be .said in 
your -case too ‘ why should not true cognition arise from 
the other aspect of the non-apprehension, viz., from 
apprehension of sameness between this and silver, just 
exactly as erroneous cognition results from the one aspect 
of the non-apprehension, viz. , from non-apprehension p/ 
difference between this and silver?’ So that the argu- 
ment which you use to confute our account of the pro- 
cess 1 will serve us to confute yours. 

As the upholders of the theory of error as non-appre- 
hension ( akhyativddinah ) have said : ‘For those also 
who hold the theory of error aB contrary cognition ( vipa - 
ntakhydti=-anyathhkhycLti ) error is dependent on the in- 
fluence of non-apprehension* 

Not so (answers the Naiyayika). We have ex- 
perience, in the case of the eyes and other sense-organs, 
of causes of cognition the relation of which to their effects 
(colour, in the case of sight) is not apprehended : but we 
cannot conceive of conscious judgments whioh are not con- 
ditioned by apprehension 3 . Now where thought is a 
condition precedent of a cognition, there is no room for 
your ‘ non-apprehension of difference ’. This seems to 
us the correct view. If the fact that we also fail to appre- 
hend the absence of difference is an impediment to the 
judgment (‘ this is silver ’ — a judgment based, ae you 

l tatra yen tava panhirat to 'tmikoth tyatah&rovyopadelayor 
(jhovwyatt. 

*>ioted by the editor u an unidentified luotation. 

'tMOieafti, )AanahetQnSm ajAitxirtpakSryatambandhSnim cakfutS- 
dW* dartantc, cetanavyovahSrapim It abuddhipBrpaktpSm apraOttfi. 

Vicespeti teache* that thete are two kind* of cognition — oognitjon 
Vhiclt coqiee Iron} previous cognition, and cognition wfiiA doe# flot, pppae- 
peroeptjpn belong! to tbe latter category. ' How in the o*ae of cemtcyrut judg- 
•Wt >.0. in4gjnenti formed by a conacioua proceaa, Jt ia not poaaible to beat 
_ non-apprebenaion of dilfereneee ’ m a capae of the reaultant cognition :'for 
bping conditioned by precedent cqgnitioni the oonaciona judgment cannot )«- 
regarded aa conditioned by a precedent ' non-apprebpnaipn ’. t 



Mlmdrhsakas suppose, on failure to apprehend the differ- 
ence between ' this * and ' silver ’), — then whence comes 
‘jiidgment which is as a matter of fact confined to one of 
the' two alternatives (i.e. which categorically asserts 
that ' this is silver or that ‘ this is not silver ’)? The 
&fflclusicta then is that the so-called * non-apprehension 
6f ' difference is simply the illusory attribution of a 
predicate to a subject ( samdropa eta bhedagraha iti sid- 
dham). 

(v) Formal statement of the Naiydyika's anyathakhydti 
1 theory of error, and reply to certain criticisms. 

“ The outcome of the discussion is this. The 
cognition of * silver ’ and so forth has the actually present 
thing for its object; because it determines the man who 
wants silver to act on just this thing ( tatra niyamena 
pravartakatvdt)-, and any cognition which determines the 
knower’s activity to any particular thing has that thing as 
its object, — as in the example (accepted a» such by both 
parties to the discussion) of a true cognition of silver; 
and this (erroneous cognition of silver) does so (i.e. directs 
activity on the actually present substance) 1 ; therefore 
it is so ( tasm&t tat ha, i.e. it has the actually present 
nacre as its object). 

As to the criticism* that the nacre as such is not 
sensibly 1 present and therefore cannot be the object of 
the, erroneous Cognition of ‘ silver ’ ( anavabhdsamdna 
iuktikd ndlambanam iti), — do you mean that being nacre 

'Thu is a statement of the etddhdnta, or established TfaiySyika 
doctrine, in the form of a Syllogism or paScitayatavSkya. The ohly difficulty 
about the statement is the insertion at this point of the words' no tatM 
ratiat ' (I have omitted the words in translating). Thu is the formula 
for the upanaya ar fourth member of syllogism when the syllogism is stated 
in negative form 'i.e. as ah argument from a eipob?o or negative example. No 
negative example has been given, and so the negative formula for the vyanaya 
comes in awkwardly ■ but all that it is meant to indicate is that the argument, 
is pf the antay ivy afar ekin type, and so would admit of a negative form also. 

‘See (iv) A above, where the criticisms here met pre stated. The, 
particular criticism meant here is stated there in the form rajataprattbhiiab 
McttkHambanam. See p. 87. 
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(iuktik&tva) is not the object of the cognition of ' 'silver ’ ? 
If you mean this you are only proving something which is 
already admitted (siddhasSdhana). Or do you mean that 
the actually present shining white substance as Such is 
not the object of the cognition? If you mean this, it is 
not true that this is not sensibly present 1 : for we point 
with the finger at the actually present thing, the ‘ this *. 
Another objection which was made depended on the as- 
sertion that ‘ defects impede the competency of causes, 
but they do not impose the competency of producing a 
different effect.* ’ But experience shows cases of the 
production, by causes which have been impaired, of new 
effects, through counter-action of the natural effects. For 
instance, the seed of canes burnt in a forest-fire produce 
banana shoots • and the digestive powers impaired or 
affected by ‘ bhasmaka ’ or morbid appetite can deal 
with increased quantities of food and drink*. 

And the inference to the effect that ‘ erroneous cog- 
nitions are true to reality, because they are cognitions , 4 
ought not to be put at all, seeing that it is invalidated 
( apahrtavisaya , i.e. badhita) by a sublating cognition 
based on perception, viz., in the judgment ‘ this is not 
silver ’ (which proves the original cognition of Bilver not 
to have been true to reality). 

'The text has (p 67 I 21) uttorasmtnnavabhliamlnatvam atiddham. 
Bat the sense clearly requires anavabhfaamlnatvam and I have read this 

•P 67 above. 

'The first example is taken from unnatural history, and the 
second is hardly an example of a * different ' effect — although the ‘ defect ’ 
increases instead of impairing the competency of the cause 

'Bee above, p 70 A syllogism of wbiqb the ‘ Proposition ’ is 
counter to perception or authority is already debarred from being a valid 
inference, and need not be further examined It is obviously easy to wiisnse 
this notion of * bldha ' ■ and the substitution of pahcarUpopapannatta (by the 
addition of bldha and saiprat ipaksa, eublation and neutralisation) for tha 
trairlpya (the three canons) as a criterion of argument seems unfortunate 
(though, so far as bldha is concerned, it has the authority of the older 
commentators on Nylya, viz., VstsySyana and Uddyotakaro, and appeal* m 
Protests pida under the guise of praUiAlbhlta — also, inconsistently, in 
Buddhist logic under the same guise). In the present instance the appeal 
to 1 sublatioa ' appears to beg the question for the Sfhnlthtaka't whole 
point is that the judgment ' this is not silver ’ does not affect the truth 
to reality of the original ' this ’ and ' silver 



o And (finally), in spite of the fact that the semblances 
©f-pAxuf go astray, we still place reliance on proof 
itself* This is what is indicated in the ‘ sentence ’ em- 
bodied in the Bhfyya* which states that practical 
achievement of objects depends ‘ on the grasping of the 
object as the result of (and through)® proofs or instru- 
ments of valid cognition,’ 

‘pramdnabhdsa means fallacious proof, as hetvtbhdja means the 
special kind at fallacious proof consisting m s fallacious reason. It has 
beep noted above that ‘ proof 1 ' is not a correct rendering of pranBna . but 
the paraphrase ‘ instrument of valid cognition ' is (though more accurate) 
too inconvenient. 

*Tbe first of tbe three cillcya* embodied in the Bhtfya on NS I. l. 1 . 
See p 46 shove. 

’praminatah The termination u properly ablatival. But, as 
Cddyotalcara points out, the force of the instrumental case also is implied 
here. 


‘The criticism last answered is that last put by the Mlmithtaka, 
p. 68, above. 

This concludes the discussion of the theories of error, which extends 
from p. 68, last line, to page 67, last line, in the T&tparyatiki I have 
translated the passage in exteruo, because it serves as a lociu cltuticus for the 
topic, and because (so far as I am aware) the Titparyatiki has never been 



CHAPTER II 
PERCEPTION 


Indnyarthasamnikarsotpannam jflanam dvyapadeSyaitt 
avyabhtcan vyavasayatmaicam pratyaksam 

1 1 the object in perception real? — Lan perception be erroneous ? (first pert of 
the «r ttikara t argument and the epithet avyabhtcan in the Nyaya 
ultra definition) — The argument from dreams against the reality of 
perceptual objects (second part of the vrtUh&ra i argument) —The 
dialectic of whole and pari ( Nyayaiutra IV i 4 — 87) Does the object 
dissolve under analysis ?— Is thought distinguishable from the object 
of thought? (third part of the vrtUkara i argument and the epithet 
avyapadtiya m the Nyayatutra definition) —Can perception be doubtful ? 
(the epithet vyavatayatmaka m the Nyayatutra definition) — The nature 
of the contact in perception (indnyarthatammkarsa of the Nyaya 
tutra definition) —The two moments of perception and the modes of 
contact (Pyatastap&da s doctrine) — Simple apprehension and the per 
ceptual judgment — mrvtkalpaka}Hana (Sndhara a polemic against Difi 
naga s account of perception) Ktanabhangavada — The nmiersal as 
real — Becolloction Attention and Association 

SECTION 1 REALITY OE THE OBJECT IN PERCEPTION 

Perception is the one instrument of knowledge 
admitted by all schools alike 1 The obvious com 
ceptiou of a contact between sense-organ and object 
(uidrtydi thasamnikarm) was the starting pdipt for tfe 
development of the doctrine and appears in the 


‘for the ancient materialist school (Carctka t ek bokiya te s) reject 
all other sources at knowledge «Ma inference \SD8 chapter 1), and thfi 
Buddhist sceptical school (Hnyttadm* or lithtlm *) although at a certain 
4 «nse rejecting all means of khov, ledge, neverthiUsi acoept perceptipij %xt& 

ialaMniltt ■■ il fcwl na fl t’ lilt 
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Nydya, VaUe$ika and Mimdmsd sutras 1 . But the 
ambiguous character of the ‘object 1 suggested doubts 
as to its reality at a very early period : 60 that the 
defence of the validity of perception assumes at a very 
'early stage the form of a ‘refutation of idealism 1 . 
An early statement 3 , of this refutation is fortunately 

'NS I 1 4 tndnyiTthaiarhnthartotpannaik jilSnam atyapa dtiyam 

avyabhicSrt vyavasayitmakaih pratyakfam. “ Perception u knowledge arising 
from contact of organ with object • it 4 independent of verbal expression, 
unerring, ind has the form of conviction " VS UI l 18 itmendny&rtha- 
tarhnikarja, and III, u. 1 which adds manat as a fourth factor in the contact 
Which is the condition of cognition. PraSastap&da’a catwfptya, or four factors 
In the contact which is the condition of some kinds of perception, seems to 
derive from these efttra's (There is ho formal definition of perception in 
the VS The fourfold contact of soul, sense-organ, internal organ, and object 
is said tp condition pleasure and pain in VS V. n. 16 atmendnyamanoHha- 
taihnikarqit tukhaduhkham That is why, as Uddyotakara explains, the word 
IflSnam, cognition, is inserted in the NS definition of perception). There are 
several passages in VS which refer to perception, and Pratastapada’s account 
of it jb partly derived from, these. A list of these passages is given by 
Paddegon, p 284, with Nand Lai Sinha’s translation. 

The reference in the MimSrfui Sdtra ip I l 4 — tatsamprayoge puru 
yasyendnyittSm buddhtjanma tat pratyakfam, antmtttam vtdyam&nopalam- 
thanatvit. Perception is the arising of knowledge When a man's senses are 
in oontact with reality. It is not a means (of knowing duty) as it apprehends 
what now is ". Uddyotakara (NV p. 46 1. 10) quotes the first part of this 
MtUra knd notes that the Mimithtaka commentators themselves would agree 
With his criticism of it as an inadequate definition, Their position, in fact, is 
that it is not a definition, although the ' vpttikhra ' attempted to treat it as 
such even emending the test Of the jfitro to Buit his interpretation. 

[It is worth noting that Sahara in bis comment here uses language 
which suggests that he had the definition of the NySya Stttra m mind ; 
e.g he. substitutes the term tathnikarja for the tamptayoga of the sfitro : 
and his tatpUrvakatvi ( = dependence of inference on that, i e , on perception) 
seems fa echo of the word tatpirvakam in NS I i 6 ] 

■gaihkara's classical refutation of idealism in his commentary .on 
y*Urfto Sftra JL u. 89—82. m at least four centuries later. Jacobi has 
argued m an article on the Date of the Phtloeophtcal Shtrgs (JAOS xxxi 1011) 
that! the early passages In the tQtrot and in Sahara's 'BMfya and the NySya- 
ya , which Appear >« refute idealism are not reilly refutations of .idealism 
( vijMnapldd J but <5f nihilism (HnydvSda) : and tt}&t Jlnmtrila is' wrong ip 
irtterpieifing ' hsdfi >ft{ .the! pterent passage in Sahara as directed against the 
nirilambanacada (is, ei^tenaeddo), the truth being that the whole is directed 
against the ittnyatsdar Jacobi "4 Tegument appears to' be justified as against 
8tcherhatskji> viflw that these passages m the earlier sOtrat and 'bhigyae have 
m view thfie^AftMre&toier idealist doctrine as , promulgated by, Asanga and 
Vasubandlw, and apsjthsre/ore,, relatively date. .Bat it .seems dear that, though 
tite 4toim»hte,(>^,pihiiist u doctrme waa,hiek>rica)ly prior tq the developed ideal- 
ism of tiie »» jtCSnmvSda (which wss in fact s watenng ,dpwp of the pure goapql 
of nihilism), yet the doctrine that ideas have no objects beyond themselves was, 
«r became, a moment in the nihilist dialectic, logically prior to complete 
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preserved rn Sahara^ s Bhaqya on 1 the Mim&msa 
Sutra, and forma a convenient preface to the doctrine 
of perception. w i 

The ‘ vj-ttikara’s ’ refutation, embodied in Sahara, 
falls into three parts each of which meets a distinct 
difficulty : and the first and third parts deal with 
the two difficulties which, according to Vatsyayana’a 
interpretation, led to the insertion into the Ny&ya 
Sutra definition of the two words avyabhic&ri and 
avyapadefyam 3 . The second part meets the ‘ idea- 
listic ’ argument from dreams which is dealt with 
in a later section of the Nyayasutra in the course of a 
polemic against Buddhist views*. The three diffi- 
culties are (1) the existence of erroneous ' per- 
ceptions’ side by side with true perceptions; (2) the 
existence in dreams of ‘perceptions’ which admittedly 
have no basis (nirdlambana) in an external object 
present to sense, and (3) the impossibility of charac- 
terising ( vyapadti — ) cognitions without reference to- 
the objects cognised, so that thought without things 


scepticism (as it was historically prior in the history of English philosophy, 
Hume building on Berkeley’s premises). Xum&nla is thus justified in saying 
that it is after .setting aside the reality of the object that the supposition of a 
similar unreality in the idea itself is made • and that Sahara in his Bhfyy* 
has undertaken to examine the reality or unreality of the external object 
because this is common to both views (idealism and nihilism) and because it 
is the basic doctrine ( Sloka Varttka, nirStambanavida, verses 16-16) 

"The MimirfuS is not really a philosophical work but' a system of 
exegetics . But the first section of the first chspter (comnponly called the 
tarhapdda of logical section) of Sahara’s MKSfya deals with certain logical 
topics (pp. 1 — 38 on the Bibl. Ind. edition), and has ap important place in the 
hjstory of Indian thought inasmuch as - it is the basic text of the two 
distinctively philosophical schools founded by Prabhgkara, and 

KurnSnla The latter’s Slokavartika is a comment on thjs section of .the 
BhSfya Of Sahara Sahara fortunately quotes a long' passage from ftn earlier 
commentator (the variously identified anonymous T Vfttikira ’) which fcorp- 
phses-‘-ag Jacobi has shown, loe.’tAt ., — the refutation of idealism nr nffillam’, 
Jacobi 'identifies the argument Of this passage with that of Ve&inti Bfttra II, 
in 38--SS (but not with 3amkara’’a interpretation" of ’that passagd) and with- 
that of NySya Sutra TV. ii. 21 nq. 1 1 ’ 

i ■ VFhe afttik are passage' oommencmg ’ S. B/n'jJ fl 1. ’ll li So efosWri 
parallel to V4(ay4yuns’s difficult expoeitictn sf the word 'aayipoMy* in N. Bh- 
p. 12 I 8, ^14 1 6, that the two passages are mutually explanatory, , , 
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seems empty, void, or nothing (i&nya) 1 . And, ns 
things have already been shown to be unreal, the 
paradoxical conclusion emerges that everything is 
■void-and-nothing {iunyavada ) . 

A. FIRST DIFFICULTY 

SECTION a. PERCEPTION AND ERROR 

The argument in Sahara is as follows : — The 
opponent says that the means of cognition need exam- 
ination, because they sometimes err ( vyabhtcdrat 
paiikqitavyam) . “For inasmuch as mother of pearl 
has the iook of silver, thereby perception errs; and 
inference and the other means of cognition erT because 
they are based on perception. ’’ It is replied : “ This 
is not so. That which is really perception does not 
■err; and what errs is not perception’’. The opponent 
asks for a definition of perception so understood, and 
the tftlikara answers with an amended version of the 
■ftfitra : — tatsamprayope puruqasyendriy&ndm buddhi- 
janma Fat pratyakmm — “ When a man’s sense-organs 
are in contact with that, the arising of cognition is 

‘The three difficult**, and the three parte of the 1 refutation ere 
accordingly treated in three distinct sections by Kumftrila In the Slokavirttka, 
-vis. — (a) Terms 17 — 96 of the section AutpatUkaittra, which ere separated 
under the title VrUtklragrantha (Kumlnla regarding this part of the argn 
meat only ae a citation of the VrtUklra't new), (b) the two hnndred 
couplets of the Ntrilembenatida section (c) the two hundred and sixty-four 
couplets of the SflnyoeWa section (But Kuminla ireatB specifics iy of per- 
■oeption m the two hundred and fifty-five couplets of the section Pratyokya- 
fflfra). It has been noted above that the recognition of the second part of the 
refutation as dealing with , a distinct ‘ idealistic ' in cun cut in the opponent’s 
aiyopnent does not imply that the passage refers to the school of Buddhist 
jdgnll** (ct^dnn tUs) which developed later than the iUnyaeide school. 
'Up. Santderiamuamyraha distinguishes, in complete nihilism (sorts- 
the two elements of a nnihi l a tion of the external (bihyirthaiya 
Hlnya team) and annihilation of the internal (ostdfaiya Mnysteot*}. It 
eaijpsaante the original doctnne as comprising both elements, and Says that 
"the IdtaMatf (FogJodrsi i.e. VyMnseS dms) accepted the former but refined 
*y accept. tbe latttr. » 1 
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true perception”. In othcT words, perception, pro- 
perly so called, is cognition which has as its object the 
very thing with which the sense-organs is in contact 
(yadriqayakarh jflanam, tenaiva sam.'prc^yoge 1 ). The- 
opponent asks : “ How is it known that ip the one case 
(i.e. that of real perception) the organ is in contact 
with an object which is the object -as -cognised, while 
in the other case (that of error) it is in contact with 
something other than the object-as-cognised? A man 
who apprehends silver where there is actually mother 
of pearl thinks that his visual organ is in contact with 
silver”. The reply is that it is known when a conflict- 
ing cognition arises, so that the man says to hi ms elf 
‘this was a mistaken cognition and arose when the 
organ was actually in contact with something 
different.’ — Yes, but how could it be known before the 
conflicting cognition arose? since at that time there 
was nothing to distinguish a true perception from an 
erroneous apprehension. — It is answered that false 
cognition arises when either the organ is affected by 
obscurities or the object by impediments to perception 
such as minuteness. Contact of organ and object iff 
the cause of (true) perception, while defects affecting 
either factor (organ or object) are the cause of false 
apprehension. — Yes. but how is it known that defects 
are or are not present? The answer is: “If after 
looking for defects carefully we do not find them we 
accept the experience as not impaired bv defects r 
because there is no proof that it is so impaired*”. 


'Of the bint e characterisation of true cognition m 

tarmntu tad tit iMnam — "knowledge of that at that". Kurafinla (Sloka- 
vsrt’ha. PratvaktiuMra, 1. 49) explains pravoga as operation (cyip&ra\ — not 
necessarily implying contact. Bnt he appears to hold that the SBtkkhya 
explanation of perception es eontict had net been shaken by Bauddka criti- 
cisms. 

•The onus p robandt is thrown on the donbter of the validity of per- 
ception. The mere fact that error exists does not carry with it the hnpB- 
oation ibat there is no troth. 
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Vatsy&yana, commenting on the word avyabhi - 
cart in the, definition, of perception given in the Nydya 
Sutra 1 answers, the same objection to the validity 
of 'perception in the game way?. 

“ In the summer the sun’s rays co mming le with 
earth- warmth and become tremulous. These coming 
in contact with the visual organ of a person at a 
distance,® the cognition of water arises from 
contact of organ and object. And (as it ‘arises from 
contact of organ and object’) it would turn out to be 
perception” (and so perception, which is supposed to 
be a pramdm, an instrument of pramd or truth, is an 
instrument of error). 

“It is with reference to this possible objection 
that’ the word avyabhicdri is introduced into the 
definition. Cognition of ‘that’ in what is not that 
(atasmims tat) is characterised as vyabhicari : while 
cognition of ‘that’ in what is that is avyabhicdri, 
non-ei'roneous. Perception is non-erroneous cogni- 
tion 4 ”. 

The first phase of the discussion of error in per- 
ception may be regarded as ending with the limita- 
tion of the name perception to true cognitions of 
sense. But obviously the difficulty can recur in an 
neuter form as soon as anaylsis reveals the distinction 
between the ‘bare impression of sense’ and ‘fictions 

‘It sMmB clear that MS I 1 . 4 was intended aa a definition of per- 
ception and that N8 I 1 4 belongs to a later time when the inadequacy 
of the MhniihtS definition had been realised VStsySyana’s interpretation 
of NS I. 1 . 4 appears to represent truly the meaning of the sOtrak&ra : and 
the general similarity of his point of view to that of the ‘ vftUkira ' m 
Sahara indicates that they belong to the same phase of thought. 

* NBh . p 14 1. 6 ff. 

•Tbe person is at a distance, but not his ‘ visual organ ’ ■ far this is 
not the eye hut the visual light or ray which goes out and comes into actual 
contact with the object But if it has to travel far to the object some sort 
of dispersion affects it and impairs its efficacy. 

4 So too thq Buddhist describes it as abhronta which = aeyobhicdri. 
But his addition of kalpanSpo4ha transforms truth of perception into novel 
shapes 
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of imagination’ : for the application of the formula 
t as min tad iti jn&nam — ‘knowing that as that’-— is 
seen to be less simple than it looked at first when the 
‘ideal element’ in perception is insisted on.- The dis- 
cussion then passes into another phase : a phase which 
may be said to crystallise in the term kalpandpodha, 
“ stripped of ideas, ” by which Diiinaga describes 
pure perception. 

B SECOND DIFFICULTY 

SECTION 3. PERCEPTION AND DREAMS (IDEALIST ARGUMENT) 

The second part of Sahara’s argument* is the 
part to which the appellation of a refutation of ideal- 
ism may most appropriately be given, the analogy 
between perception and the baseless fabric of our 
dreams being in the characteristic vein of idealism. 

The objector argues : ‘ ‘ All ideas are without 

external objects, like dreams ( sarva eva nirdlamban- 
dh svapnavat pratyayah). An idea has no ground 
in external objects : reality ( svabhava ) is falsely attri- 
buted to a dream; and the waking person’s apprehen- 
sion of ‘a post’ or ‘a wall,’ too, is no more than an 
idea ( pratyaya eva)’, and therefore it, too, is not 
grounded in any external object ( tasmdt so * pi 
nirdlambanah)" . 

It may be said in reply : — The waking man’s 
apprehension of a post was perfectly certain ( suparin - 
Ucita ) : how shall it prove false? — But the apprehen- 
sion in the dream was perfectly certain in exactly the 


‘Both this and the third part of Sahara's argument (Sabarabhlftia 
p. 8 1. 39 to p. 9 1. 11 , and p. 9 1. 11 to p. 10 1. 10) are translated by Jacobi 
in the article in JA08 xxxi above referred to Keith gives an account of 
Saihkara's parallel refutation in Buddhist Philosophy (Oxford 1988) p. 966. 
See also Thibaut’s translation of the Vedintosttra and Saihkara '» Com- 
mentary m Sacred Books of the Bast, v. XXXIV, pp. 418 — 488. 
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same way : prior to waking there was no difference in 
this. respect. — But there is a difference, for dreams are 
found to be erroneous, while error is not found in the 
waking cognition. 

The opponent retorts that his point is that error 
tCUt be found in waking cognition, seeing that the 
waking cognition resembles dream-cognition (tatsd- 
mdnydt). If the dream-cognition is falee because it 
is an idea (pratyayatvdt), the same must be true of 
waking-ideas. The mere fact of having an idea is 
enough to establish falsity, — and it is impossible to 
• say that waking-cognition is other than an idea \ 

The answer to this is that the falsity of dream- 
cognitions is known from something else than from 
their being ideas, namely from their conflicting charac- 
ter. And if it be asked ‘whence comes this conflicting 
character?’ the answer is that it comes from the impaired 
efficacy of the internal organ in sleep. Sleepiness is the 
cause of the erroneous character of dream-ideas. There- 
fore a waking person’s ideas are not erroneous (since 
then the internal organ is not thus impaired). 

To the objection that when a person is awake, too, 
there may be defects in the instruments of cognition 
which cause falsity of ideas, the answer is that if there 
were such defects they would be known. — As for the 
objection that at the time of having the dream-ideas 
the impairment of the internal organ is not realised, 
though present, the answer is that on waking the 
person realises that his internal organ was overcome 
with sleep. 


'Jacobi takes tstMbhica to mean ‘ being so i.e ' being true 
X bare taken -it aa (tending (or the vttihyibhSva of the preceding clause. He 
reeds the textual protg syateftt, instead of the Tenant reading pratgajftt, 
which I adopt. 
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SECTJON 4. DIALECTIC OP WHOLE AND PART 

The treatment of the dream-argument in the 
Nyaya is confined to four sutras (NS TV. ii. 31-34) and 
forms a small part only of the general polemic directed 
against the Buddhist denial of reality (NS IV. ii. 
4-37). The general purport of the sceptical dialectic 
which this passage as a whole meets is perhaps best 
described in a couplet 1 found in the Lahkdvatara 
Sutra — 

buddhya nivicyamananam svabhdvo n&vadharyate 
ato nirabhilapyds te nihsvabhdvdt ca darHt&h 2 . 


l The resemblance between the language of this couplet and that of 
'NS IV u. 26 — buddhya vtvecan&t tu bhie/tndih ydthUrthyinupalabdhts, etc — 
is pointed out by VidySbhfljana HIL, p 46 Bat the Lankdvatdra shows pro- 
phetic knowledge of things which happened long after the latest possible date 
for the composition of the Nyaya SUtra, as appears from VidySbhOpaija’a 
account of it in JRA8 1905 — see Keith ILA, p 23. VidySbhuijaija draws 
attention to similar parallelisms between Nagarjuna's Mddltyamtka Sutra and 
the NySya SUtra ( HIL , p. 46, see Keith ILA, p 28) But any inferenoe 
as to the chronological relations of these works has to take into account the 
(improbable) supposition of later interpolations in the Nyaya Sutra and also 
the (probable) contingency pointed out by GopinSth Kaviraj in pp 12-18 of his 
introduction to QaA^knitha Jha's translation of the Nyaya — that ‘tags' pass 
on from author to author in much the same phraseology, and that such ‘ tags ’ 
may be much earlier than the work in which we first happen to meet with 
them Thus one of the parallelisms (between NS IV. n 82 and Mddhy. 
SUtra VII. 34=p 177 of Poussin's edition) is parallel again to Pataflj all’s 
HahSbhO. jya on Pfiqmi IV. i 1 (KavirSj, loc. ctt.) So that inference is pre- 
canons See next note also 

’This is the form in which it is quoted in the SarvadarAanasarhgraha 
(chapter on Bauddha system) ; but in the Lankdvatdra Sutra itself the second 
lme runs — 

tasmSd anabhtlapySs te mhsvabhdvIU ca dafttdfr. 

This occurs at II 176 and again at 1. 167 of the long verse section which 
ends the book (p 116 and agam p 287 of Bunyiu Nanjio’s edition, Kyoto, 
1928). Cf. the phrase buddhyd vtvtcyamdnam m a line occurring at II 196, 
repeated in the concluding section 1. 874 It is m this phrase alone that 
parallelism to NS TV n 26 is to be found. And the phrase seems to be a 
‘ tag ' which would be found in other works as well . and this being so the 
suggestion that the Nydya Sutra echoes the language of the Lankdvatdra 
would seem to be groundless for the other parallelism which Vidytbhflfapa 
refers to (NS HI n II and LaHk. VI. 10) is even less significant than this as 
evidence of connection. The suggested parallel between NS IV. u. 82 and 
Mddhy. S. VII. 84 is agam a tag found in a score of passages in Lankdvatdra. 

And I think that other supposed “ verbatim quotations from the 
Mddhy amtka Sutra " are in the same way ‘ tags ’. If we could be sure that 
Nfeirjona was the first formulator of these formulas the case would he 
different. As it is, all that can be said with safety is that the Nyiya Sttsa 
7 
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“ When things are analysed by the mind no reality 
is found in them. Therefore they are said to be 
‘inexpressible’ and ‘without reality’.” When we 
start to analyse the supposed external object in the 
hope of finding what it really is in itself — its svabhdva 
or essence — we find that it disappears under analysis. 
First we try to think of the thing as a composite Whole 
( amyavin , a possessor of parts) : and the Nyaya Sutra haB 
maintained in a previous passage (II.i.33 seq.) that the 
whole is something more than the parts, principally on 
the ground that otherwise perception would altogether be 
impossible — component parts being ultimately atoms, 
which are imperceptible; and that it is impossible to 
arrive at a perceptible by summing up imperceptibles 1 
In the present passage (IV.ii.4-17) the Bauddha argu- 
ments against the reality of the whole are first reviewed. 
If the parts reside in the whole do they reside in the whole 
of the whole or in parts of the whole ? The former alter- 
native is absurd, the latter amounts to saying that the 
parts reside in themselves, i e. not in the whole And 
if the whole resides in the parts 2 , does it reside as a 

repeats the formula of Buddhist HinyavOda philosophy If and when we can 
settle the period at which these formula first became current we shall have 
fixed the terminus a quo for the composition of these passages in the Nyaya 
Sutra. But not even then for the composition of the whole Sutra, perhaps 
Bor there are certain indications of dislocation at NS IY 1 8, felt by the com- 
mentators (see GaAgan&tha JhS’s footnotes to p 159, Vol IV of bis transla- 
tion). 

'Compare Leibnitz's argument for ' petttes perceptions ’ 

’Thu sQtrakdra’s own position is said to be that the whole resides by 
relation ut samavdya m the parts. The whole is a constituted effect, the parte 
its constituent cause. The constituted resides ( samaveto ) in its constituents 
This is the oommentators' explanation, based on the doctrine of eamavdya 
imported from the Vatdeftka system. Taking the present sdtra passage at its 
face-value, however, it seems that the sUtrakdro intends sUtra 11 as an answer 
to both alternatives, i e he means that the questions (o) whether the parts 
reside in the whole of the whole or m its parts ( b ) whether the whole resides 
in t hejja rte as a whole or by parts, are both questions which ought not to 

In this connection the interpretation of TV. u. 8 is important. On the 
face of it tbs edtra denies the reality of wholes : though only by implication 
tannimittom tv avayavyabhimina^ — ' ' the cause of these defects (lust, eto.) 
is the oon'ieit of wholes’', i.e. if men oonoeived of women as mere aggregates 
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whole in each part, or by parts in the parts ? The former 
alternative is absurd, the latter destroys the wholeness 
of the whole. — The question is not a possible one (apra- 
6na) answers the Naty&yika : for it is absurd to introduce 
into the whole itself the distinction between whole and 
parts which is involved in asking whether the parts 
reside in the whole of the whole, and whether the whole 
resides as a whole in the parts. — As to the argument 
which the Naiyayika has used to establish the reality 
of wholes, viz., that otherwise perception would be im- 
possible, the opponent suggests that the supposed per- 
ception of the whole is really the confused per- 
ception of the parts, as in the perception of hair 

{when the separate hairs are not distinctly seen). 
The answer is that distinctness and indistinctness of 
perception are always relative to the perceptible : and the 
notion of indistinct perception of the imperceptible atoms 
is absurd 1 . So that perception would be impossible 
unless the whole were something more than a cloud of 
atoms. But the opponent’s dialectic is based upon an 

of unpleasant physical constituents, bones and blood etc , there would be 
cessation of desire. The commentators say that this has no reference to the 
reality of wholes, but merely teaches a useful moral device. And yet, if 
the whole it a reality, human nature has a retort ready for the moralist So 
that it seems just possible that IV u 3 really does belong to a phase of 
Naiyayika doctrine which had not yet adopted the characteristic teaching of 
the reality of wholes In that case the passages II l 83 — 86 and IV. li 
4 — 17 would havo to be considered later additions — and this would lend 
colour to the view that the whole of the passages polemismg against Buddhism 
(n l 33-36 and perhaps 80—43, in u. 11—17, IV. i 84—40 and 48, IV 
ii 4 — 37) are later additions That there is a certain dislocation at IV. u. 8 
has already been remarked and it may be added that IV ii. 38 resumes the 
topic of tattvafMna broken off after IV u 8 Bee Keith ILA, p 3 6, second 
half of footnote 2; VidvSbhfl saga's translation of Nyiya Sutra (m Sacred 
Books of the Hindus, Allahabad), introduction p x, and his HIL, pp 46 — 60 
Vidyabhflfaga's attempt to distinguish 'Gautama' from ‘Aksaptda’, and his 
assertion that VStsySyana interpolated into the sUtras the passages dealmg 
with Buddhism, need not be taken seriously. On the other hand it is likely 
that the Nyiya Sutras grew rather than were made, and that their final 
form (which may have been achieved m the third century A. D.) is a final 
redaction and not a first composition 

’Perception does not function beyond its proper sphere (ttatifayi- 
natikrameiyi mdnyatya pracjttih). And the imperceptible is beyond the 
sphere of perception, indistinct or distinct. 
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appeal to the very perceptual experience which it would 
thus render impossible : and so it is suicidal. 

In the next section the opponent proceeds to attack 
the reality of the concept of parts. 

The dialectical difficulties about part and whole 
would continue up to a total disappearance of the 
supposed object 1 . You may try to avoid this consequence 
by asserting the reality of the minute (anu), or of that 
which is beyond division — the “ atom But in fact you 
cannot avoid thinking of the atom as having parts : in the 
first place because it must be thought of as split into 
fragments or permeated by the ‘ ether ’ which you call 
all-pervading, but which would not be all-pervading if 
it were not within as well as without the atoms. — To this 
point the reply of the Ny&ya Sutra appears to be that this 
vyatibheda or permeation is in fact a notion only appli- 
cable to things which have constituent parts ( kdrya - 
dravya), because ‘ within ’ and ‘ without’ imply further 
parts (karandntara ) a . The all-pervadingness of ether 
is attributed to it on other grounds* than on the absurd 
supposition of its pervading the atom The opponent 
Bays, in the second place, that the' atom must be thought 


l »utra'i 16 — 17 are the connecting link between the attack on the 
whole and the attack on the atom, l e, the ultimate part which as having no 
parts would not be exposed to the preceding dialectic Parts which are not 
ultimate could be shown to be unreal by this same dialectic — nr ayavavayavi- 
pra langai cauoam S pralayad 

*paraih tru^eh exactly translates the Greek atomot 

The NySya and Faiieft&a accepted the physical theory of atoms, but they 
were neither of them metaphysical atomisms, — as Buddhism was. The 
Natyiytka acceptance of the avayavm, the whole as a reality, and the 
Vatfefika doctrine of tamaviya, the relation by which parts constitute a whole, 
and of the reality of the universal (sSmdnya), are diametrically opposed to 
atomism It u the tarvath prthak, sarcam knanikam — everything is separate, 
everything is instantaneous— of Buddhism that is the real ‘ atomism ’ 

•iSryo m such a context means a whole and kdrana means the parte 
which constitute, or are the lamatiytkiraiyi of, the whole. 

‘Stated m the next two iBtnu 31-32. 
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of as having parts because figure or Bhape 1 implies an 
arrangement, which again implies parts to be arranged : 
and further because an atom is thought of as being in 
contact with other atoms — which means that the atom on 
one side is in contact with one part of it, and the atom on 
another side is in contact with another part of it. — To this 
very awkward difficulty the Nyaya Sutra finds no specific 
reply, and contents itself with re-assertion of the impossi- 
bility of infinite division. 

The opponent then retorts — if there really were 
external objects, it would be true that infinite divisibility 
would be impossible. But our whole point is that thought, 
on which you rely as having these external things for 
its objects, is in fact illusory 3 . “As a result of analysis 

’The assumption being that atoms must have some shape or other, 
being finite corporeal things Epicurus, m view of the difficulties arming from 
allowing that atoms have extension and shape, maintained that the atom is 
not the minimum, but the indivisible It seems to me that it i'b precisely 
these two views of the atom — as the minimum, and as the indivisible — that 
are stated as alternative possible views in NS TV u 16 and 17 na pralayo 
'nueadbhlcat paraih off tru\eh "The external object does not vanish (as the 
result of endless division into parts?, because a minimum remains Or else 
something which is beyond division ”, See H A. J Monro's Lucretius, 
Vol. II, notes, on Lucr. I 699 — 634, for Epicurus' statement • etprjrai Be 
&r ouo? ovk oTt iirriv eKayia-rr] a W’ Sri ov Svvarat Tfn)df)vcu. 
“ what is asserted rnthe name ’ atom ' is, not that it is a minimum, but that 
it cannot be divided." 

On Epicurus' view therefore the atom has parts but parts “ abiding 
from all eternity in unchangeable juxtaposition ” — sunt igitur soltda prunordia 
eimphcitate qua minimis stipata coherent partibue arte, non etc tllarum 
cone entu conciliate (Lucr I 609). 

Epicurus therefore finds some sort of answer to the difficulty here 
urged But Indian physics conceives the atom as a minimum, calling it 
always by the name anu or paramffnu ( = minimum), and having no term which 
gives the precise sense of atomos — though of course the paramffnu being a 
minimum is also indivisible If the atom is a minimum, and at the same 
tune figured, there is no escape from the difficulty which the opponent here 

It would be possible to find an echo of Greek thought in the alternative 
offered in IV. u. 16 and 17. Cf Keith ILA, pp. 17-18. 

•Vfitsyiyan* supplies the connection of thought thus. Yad idem 
b havin buddhir Mntya budihtvi^aydh santlti manyate, mithyibuddheya stall. 
yadi hi tattvabuddhayah tyur, buddhyi vicecane kny amine yithitmyaih 
buddhtvifayinim upalabhyeta ( NBh , p. 233 1 6 on NS IV n. 26), 'Stcber- 
batsky argues on the authority of Vffcaspati MUra that this 'section (s&tra't 
36 — 84) is directed against the ptjnffnaeida , bnt Jacobi has shown that tt it 
still against the tunyav&dm that the Nyiya Sttra argues. But, -as has been 
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by thought we fail to apprehend any reality in the sup- 
posed existents : we find reality in them no more than 
we find reality in the cloth when the threads are taken 
away” {IV-ii-26) 1 . When we analyse the cloth into this 
that and the other thread there is nothing left to be the 
object of the conception ‘ cloth ’ : and everything alike 
dissolves in this way on analysis. — The reply given is 
that the reasoning of the opponent is self-contradictory 
and therefore false ( vydhatatvad ahetuh IV-ii-27); which 
V&tsyayana explains to mean that the ‘ analysis by 
thought ’ spoken of by the opponent implies that there is 
something to analyse after all*. 

Of course the whole cannot be apprehended apart 
from the parts — the cloth cannot be apprehended apart 
from the tlireads — for the simple reason that the whole is 
grounded in the parts ( tadairayatvat — 28). — The 
opponent’s reasoning is further self-contradictory because 
in asserting the unreality of everything it denies the exist- 
ence not only of the objects of knowledge ( prameya ) but 
also of the instruments of knowledge ( pramana ) 3 . But 


Mid, there is »n ‘ idealistic ' moment m the ifi nyavida argument It is this 
aspect of the sceptical dialectic to which we pass m the present passage See 
also supra, p. 80 n 1 

‘See above, footnotes to p 85 If tin* were a verbatim quotation 
from LankivaUtra Sutra, as VidySbhfl^apa asserts, the fact would support 
Stcherbatsky's view • for the LankdvatAra is. a eij MnavAdm work ITh* 
earliest Chinese version is stated to have been made in 448 A D It would 
appear that this version does not include the concluding section m which there 
is a prophecy of Barbarian kings following the Guptas — obviously referring 
to the Huns, i e. to a period after 460 A D The remainder of the work must 
be earlier than 448. There is a reference to Akfapdda — but this too is m the 
concluding section xx.) 

'The sceptical position is always suicidal, so that it can always be 
met by the argumentum ad honunem. 

•The argument here moves to a new phase, with the realisation that 
the sceptic is destroying not only the objects of knowledge but knowledge itself 
And it seems to be m this connection — in support of tne denial of the reality 
of the instruments of knowledge, the pramdnat , — that the analogy of dreams 
was first employed. For dreams are not only without real objects, but also 
without any logic or criterion of reality Therefore what I have called the 
idealistic moment m the sceptic’s argument was not originally employed to 
prove the unreality of the external world (the idealist’s position) — that had 
already been done by the dialectic of part and whole — but to round off the 
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it is by these instruments of knowledge that we estab- 
lish either that (as we hold) analysis reveals the reality of 
objects or that (as the opponent argues) it fails to reveal 
any reality ( sutra 29). If the sceptic’s position that 
nothing exists can be proved, then proof at least exists : 
if it can not be proved, and is. a mere assertion without 
any proof, — then why should we not aSsert without proof 
the contrary proposition that ‘everything exists’ 1 ? 
( pramandnutpatty-utpattibhyam rV-ii-30. “ By both 

alternatives — impossibility of proofs or possibility of 
proofs ” — the opponent’s position is contradicted). 

It is not until the argument has reached this Btage 
that the sceptic unmasks his real position, which is that 
there is in fact no such thing as proof, — the whole con- 
ceit of proof and things to be proved is like a dream and 
a mirage 3 . The Nyaya Sutra (33) says that ‘ this is 
not established, because there is no reason to prove it : 
which Vatsvayana interprets to mean that the unreality of 
dreams can only be known by contrast with the reality of 
things apprehended in the waking state. If you argue 

argument into complete scepticism (tarva^nyatSvSda) That is why 
N&g&rjuna uses it But of course the dream-argument lends itself to the dis- 
proof of the reality of external objects, and the idealist adapted it to that 
use. That is why the dream-argument is found in an idealist work such as 
the LaiikUtatdra Sutra The later Indian commentators take it as a speci- 
fically vijilinavida argument and Btcherbatsky follows them. But had it 
been so it would not be found used by Nig&rjuna m the Midhyamtka Sutra. 

'Perhaps VStsySyana refers here to the lara&sttvddm school of 
Bauddha philosophy — " there is then nothing to choose between you 
HmyavSdins and your extreme opposites in the Bauddha schools, who main- 
tain that everything exists ”. 

‘Mvapnav^ayibhtmdnarad ayarh pram&naprameyibhtmdnah (tUtra 
81). mSyUgandhananagaramjgatjiryikdtad vS (sUtra 82). 

VidySbhQ?aija (HIL, p 46) regards this as an echo of Midhy. Sutra, 

vrr, 34 — 

yathi miyS yatM ttapno g and hart anagaram yathd, 
tathotpida t tdthS ithdnam tathS bhang a u dihjtam. 

This is the concluding couplet of the section m which NSgfirjuna applies 
his destructive dialectic to the threefold notion of origination, subsistence and 
destruction (utp&da-tthtti-bhahga) It answers the objection — "If these notions 
are meaningless, what did the Buddha mean by using them in his teaching?" 
Thus, although not used m just the same context as the dream-analogy is 
used by the opponent in the Nyiya Sutra, the couplet still has in Nlgirjuna 
the same general function of rounding off the sceptical dialectic. 
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that dream-objects are unreal because they are not per- 
jceived when a man wakes, you must also admit that 
"waking objects are real because they are perceived when 
the man is awake : for reality or existence is the criterion 
of unreality or non-existence (bhavenabhavah samarthy- 
ate) 1 . 

The other objection urged in the Nyaya Sutra 
against the dream-argument is that “ the conceit of 
an object in dreams is like (the objects of) remembrance 
and desire.” "Vatsyayana explains that as the object of 
remembrance and desire is something previously ex- 
perienced, so is the object in dreams. We do not argue 
that the objects of memory and desire have no basis m 
reality, merely on this ground . neither ought we to do 
so in the case of dreams For they have a basis m reality. 
And it is only with reference to the real basis or originals 
Of dreams ( a&raya , pradh-ana) that the waking man pro- 
nounces his dreams unreal. 

Comparing the treatment of the dream-argument in 
Sabarabhdsya with its treatment in the Nydyabhasya it 
is clear that the idealistic aspect of that argument is pro- 
minent in Sahara — dreams are illusory because they are 
ideas ( pratyayatvat ); — and that, for him, it has dis- 
engaged itself from the iunyavada context in which it was 
undoubtedly first employed. Vatsy&yana, on the other 
hand (and of course the Nyaya Sutra), nowhere suggests 
that ideas, as such, are their own objects, so to speak : 
and the dream-argument remains for him a mere adjunct 
of the main line of thought — viz., that analysis fails to 
find reality in the object. In the absence of the technical 

'V&tsy&yana's use of the limp-simile here is not clear, nor la the 
reeding Certain. We want him to say that the light of truth must be 
present in one «a «e if -we are to argue ita absence m the other cage He Bays 
that yotr can Only argue from non-apprehengion to absence if the thmg is 
not absent in both cases — gotta pradipaiySbhSvIld rUpasyidarianam »ti “ as 
we gay ‘ colour is hot apprehended because the lamp is absent ' ". 13)6 

meaning 'apparently is that we can gay this only because the lamp »<i present 
in other cases when we see the colour 
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terms of the vijnanavada in Sahara’s account, it would 
be wrong 1 to suppose that Sahara is polemising against 
the developed vijMnavada. But this much may be said 
that he seems to be dealing with a type of 6unyavada 
which is different from that of Nagarjuna i.e., from that 
type with which the Nydyasutra and Nyayabhaqya deal : 
he seems to deal with a siinyavada which stresses the 
dream-argument in such a way as to bring out its idealis- 
tic implications and to make it fundamental. 

C. THIRD DIFFICULTY 

SECTION 6. DISTINCTION BETWEEN THOUGHT AND OBJECT 

The third part of the defence of perception in 
Sahara’s Bhdsya, a translation of which is now given, 
attacks a view that ideas themselves are in some sense 
‘ void ’• — empty, or nothing (Sunya). In one sense it 
has already been shown that ideas are * empty seeing 
that it has been shown that their supposed objects are 
non-existent. But the argument is now carried a step 


'Jacobi's strongest point against the view of Steherbatsky that the 
early eBtra'e and 6 hUfya'a polemise against the vtjMnavS da, is the absence 
from them of the peculiar phraseology of tijiiana and SlayavtjMna, 

Jacobi finds in this passage of Sahara's bhdsya a commentary on Ved. 
SHtra II 11 28—82 (the polemic on Buddhism, parallel to the passage from 
the Nyiya Sutra which has just been dealt with) He draws attention to a 
reference to Sahara in Sathkara't commentary on Fed S. HI in. 83, which 
seems to indicate that a commentator might well say by anticipation m 
comment on the POrca-mlmdriisa what would have, been in place rather in 
comment on the Vedanta or Uttara-MimBihsS the two systems being at first 
what their names implied, — parts of one whole He believes that the vrttikdra 
here quoted by Sahara is one Bodhiyana author of a comment cn Vedanta 
The Ved S. passage runs . — 

28. ndbhdea upalabdeh, 

29 vaidharmySc c<f na evapnSdtvat, 

80. na bhivo ‘ nupalabdeti, 

81 kfanikatvdo ca, 

82 larvothinupopattei ca. 

" The objects of cognition are not non-entities, because we actually per- 
ceive external objects Nor is our cognition similar to dreams, because there 
is a difference between waking-cognition and dream-cognition The idea 
cannot be the object because it is not the idea which forms the object of Our 
"apprehension Also because ideas are momentary. And (the opponent ’imposi- 
tion is absurd) because it is altogether impossible ” (This follows^ Jacobi'* 
interpretation) " tlT' 
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further, with the assertion that the ‘ idea ’ cannot be 
distinguished from the ‘ object ’ of the idea 1 . 

Why not say that it is the ‘idea’ that we perceive, 
in place of importing a superfluous ‘ object ’? — Sahara 
replies* that we can and must distinguish the ‘ object * 
from the idea. Besides, ideas cannot be (as the Bauddha 
here suggests, and as the Naiyayika maintains) per- 
ceive d*. 

And, thought being for the Bauddha a series of 
instantaneous ideas, the supposed self-conscious 
(sarhvedya) nature of thought is as inconceivable as the 
Naiyayika ‘ inner sense ’ account of the perceptibility 
of ideas. Knowledge is presupposed by objects, but is 
not the object of our perception : the object of perception 
being the ‘ object ’ (as opposed to the idea); and the 
existence of ideas being inferred thence The idea is 
designated by the name of the object* of which it is 
the idea; and cannot be otherwise designated ( avyapa - 
de&ya ) : and this indesignableness proves that the idea 
as such is not perceived. (But it does not prove that 
the idea does not exist.) Sahara 5 says : — 

This passage then, like that m Sahara, seems to argue against a type 
of scepticism in -which an idealistic moment had become a relatively important 
and independent part of the argument. The last sUtra should perhaps be 
rendered . “ and the assertion of non-existence in toto (1 e both of object and 
of idea) is absurd because impossible " 

It u however possible that the Nijiva and Vedanta are attacking the 
same view, but make it look different by difference of selection and emphasis. 

*It is this assertion which, according to VStsySyana, is intended to 
be met by the word atyapadeiya in NS I 1 . 4 See below 

‘Like Hylas (in Berkeley’s Dialogues) and G. E Moore m hia 
* Refutation of Idealism ' 

•This is a point of difference between the NySya and the HflmSthsS 
The NySya teaches that cognition is a ‘ quality ’ of the soul, perceived like 
any other quality by contact with the sense-organ, — the sense-organ m this 
particular case being the manas or internal sense. The Mim&ihsaka denies 
this ‘ inner sense ' theory, and says that the existence of apprehension is 
inferred. 

•As Vfitsyiyana explains the object is called ' ghapa ’ , and the 
knowledge of it (ghafajSSna) can only be referred to by the same name with 
an added ‘it*', i.e. the same name ‘m inverted commas’ To designate the 
idea of a pot, we say " the idea ‘ pot ’ ”. 

’Sibara-bhSsya p. 9 1. II to p. 10 1 10. 
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“But the idea is void — nothing. How so? Be- 
cause we do not find any difference of presentational form 
( akara ) between the thing and the cognition of it. It is 
our idea that is the object of perception (pratyah$a ca no- 
buddhih), and so the supposed something m the shape of 
a ‘ thing ’ separate from the thought is nothing at all. 
— This would be so if the thought had the form of the 
thing : but our thought has no form (mrakdra); while the 
external thing has form (dkaravat), since it is perceived 
as connected with external space. For perceptual cogni- 
tion has the thing for its object (arthavisayd hi pratyakya- 
buddth), and has not another thought for its object ( na 
buddhyantaraviqaya) 1 . For thought is momentary, 
instantaneous ( ksamka ) a , and will not endure through 
the time of another thought. — The view that thought is 
known just in its coming to birth, and that it makes 
known something else, like a lamp, is wrong. For no 
one apprehends a thought where a thing is not apprehend- 
ed. But when a thtng is apprehended a man knows that 
there is thought, as the result of an inference. Simul- 
taneousness (of apprehension of the thing, and apprehen- 
sion of the thought) is impossible in this matter. It may 
be objected that it is after the thought has arisen that we 
say ‘the thing is known’, and not when the thought has 
not (yet) arisen. Therefore the thought arises first, and 
afterwards the thing is known. To this we reply that 
it is true the thought arises first : but it is not known 
first. For it sometime® happens that even when a thing 
has been apprehended we say that we have not appre- 
hended it ( jtldto py arthah san 'ajMta' ity ucyate). 
Nor can we apprehend the precise character (rfipa) of the 
thought without designating the thinq (which is the 
object of the thought (na ca arthavyapadetom antarena 
buddheh rupopalambhanam) . Therefore thought cannot 


l cp. Vtd. 8. II. u. 80 na bhivo 'nupolabihab. 
•cp. Vtd. 8 n. l, 81 kftnukatodc ca, 
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be designated ( na vyapadeiyH buddhih) 1 ; and what cannot 
be designated is not the object of perception*. There- 
fore thought is not the object of perception. 

— Moreover, granted that in case the cognition and 
the object cognised were identical in form there would be 
no such thing as cognition, this would not establish the 
non-existence of the thing, which is the object of percep- 
tion larthasya pratyaksasya mtah na (sc. abhavah)]. 
And (as a matter of fact) the thought and the thing are 
not identical in form; for the thought, the existence of 
which we infer, is without shape or form ( andkaram 
ova) • while the thing, which we apprehend as the object 
■of perception ( pratyaksam emr agacchamah) has shape 
or form (sdkdra). Therefore thought has the thing as 
its support, i.e. depends on things (arthalambanah prat- 
yayah. Cf. just below — na mrdlambanah pratyayah). 
Moreover the thought of a cloth has a cause restricted 

‘With th‘B cf avyapadeiyam m N8 I i 4, and particularly VatsyS- 
yana’s exposition, p 12 1 8 to p 14 1 6 The passages in Sahara and 
VSteyayana explain each other. 

‘Beading the emendation suggested by the B I edn editor, Maheita 
Candra NySyaratna, in a footnote to p 10, viz , avyapadeiyam ca na prat yak- 
jam, m place of the avyapadeiyath ca ndpratyakeam of the text This 
emendation is necessary, as the next sentence shows 

The emendation suggested by Jacobi m JAOS xxxi p 20 n. tasm&n nfl- 
vyapadeiy S buddhih, avyapadeiyam ca ndma pratyaksam is questionable from 
the point of view of textual criticism and gives a meaning inconsistent both 
with the present passage and with the parallel passage in Vatsy ay ana’s 
BhOfya, p 13 1 8 1 

No doubt Jacobi desired to bring Sahara into line with N8 I i 4 
But although the statement , avyapadeiyam na pratyaksam seems at first 
sight to conflict with the NS avyapadeiyam pratyaksam, Sahara’s passage 
is in fact another way of saying the same thmg, — at any rate the same 
thing as V8tsy#yana says For VatsySyana’s point i» that the perception 
and the thing perceived are different, but that we use the name of the thing 
perceived to ' designate ’ the perceptual process itself • the latter being in 
itself ‘ mdesignable ’ — avyapadeiya This » y it uhat Sahara asserts m the 
danse na vyapadysyfi buddhih _ Bnt of course Sahara draws from this a con- 
clusion which Vatsyayana would not accept when he says apfatyaksi 
huddhih- Per the Naty&ytka held that mental processes such as perception are 
'themselves perceptible by the internal organ In this he differs from the 
M i m & rt uaka, BuUmtb are at one, as against the Bauddha , in asserting that 
the process of perception is a different tning from the object perceived and 
that the latter can be designated, whereas the former cannot be designated. 
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to the case {i.e. only arises) when threads are 
present (niyatanimittah tantusvevopadiyamdne^u 
papipratyayah) : if it were not so, the idea 
of a jar would sometimes occur, in the case 
of a man with senses unimpaired, even when threads are 
present. But this does not happen. Therefore thought 
is not independent of things, i.e. it refers to external 
things ( na nirdlambanah pratyayah). And therefore 
perception is not an erroneous process (na vyabhi- 
carati pratyakqam)." 

The passage in which Vatsyayana explains the word 
avyapade&yam 1 in NS Li 4 is closely parallel to the 
third part of Sahara’s argument. 

What Vatsyayana has in mind is that there is no 
way of naming cognitive states except through the names 
of their objects. How can we distinguish the perception 
of colour from the perception of taste, except by saying 
that the former is the apprehension of colour — ‘rupam iti 
janite' , — and that the latter is the apprehension of taste 
— 'rasa iti janite’ ? 

The words ‘rupa’, ‘rasa’, denominate the object of 
the perceptions (msayanamadheya) , and not the percep- 
tions as such. And yet thereby (tern — visayanamadhe- 
yena) the perceptions are in fact expressed (vyapadiAyate). 

From this, which Vatsyayana would accept as so far 
a correct statement, some appear to have drawn a further 

•Vicaspati Mrfra does violence to the Sutra and Bhinya in hia 
anxiety to lather on the early authorities of the Natyiyika school 'TnlocanaV 
doctrine of two kind* of perception — perception without qualifications (nirei- 
kalpaka ) and perception with qualifications (tavikalpaka). He interprets the 
titra as mentioning both kinds — mmkalpaka m the word avyapadeiya, 
and tavikalpaka in the word vyavasiyBtmaka. The doctrine however is 
later, ana seems to have arisen in answer to the Buddhist view of perception as 
kalpanipotfho, i e the bare impression of sense divested cf all additions made 
by the understanding. That this Bauddha interpretation of avyapadaiya as 
kalpanipodha is a sot unnatural interpretation is evidenced by Dr Jhi’a 
footnote to p. 115 of vol. I of his translation, where he says “ it would seem 
that the Bauddha definition of perception as kalpanipodham abhrlntam 
were a true rendering of VStsySyana's view ” But it seems to me that 
Vitsy&yana's view (which I believe represents the probable meaning of the 
antra) is different both from the Bauddha view and from VCcaspati’s. 
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■conclusion which Vatsyayana rejects, and which, as he 
thinks, the sUtrakara intended to reject by the insertion of 
the word avyayadeiyam in his definition of perception. 

, This conclusion is stated in the words : namadheyaiab- 
dena vyapadihjamdnam sat iabdam prasajyate — “ the 
perception, being expressed by a word which is the name 
■of the object, turns out to be an affair of words — verbal ’ ’ . 

The difficulty is to see just how this conclusion is jus- 
tified by these premises : a difficulty due to the fact that 
we do not know the precise nature of the doctrine which 
V&tsySyana here criticises 1 . 

In what sense can it be held that the perception is 
* verbal ’ on the ground that you can only express it 
{ vyapadti — )* by using the word which is the name of 
the object perceived ? 

— The position seems intelligible. As expounded 
by Vatsyayana, it starts out from the assertion that 
wherever there is a distinct thing, there is a distinct word 
■for it — yivad artham mi namadheyaiabdSh — : and the 
implication of this is that if there is a supposedly distinct 
thing which has no distinct name, then it is not after all 
a distinct thing. Now cognition, as such, comes under 
this description, for it has no name other than the name 
of the object of which it iB the cognition. Therefore it is 
nothing distinct from the object, — or, if it can be at all 
distinguished, then thoughts are just the names them- 
selves as distinguished from the things. There are 
things : and there are names of things : but there is no- 
thing else, — no third distinct entity ‘cognition’ 3 . 

Vatsyayana replies that the distinct status of the 
apprehension as such is shown by the fact that there is 
apprehension of the object before the union of word and 

Wlcaspati appears to connect it with the philosophical grammarians, 
and quotes in this conne ction two passages from Bhartphan’s Vikyapadlya, 
L 184 and I. 126 (NVT p. 88, and the editor's list of identified quotations, 
to which X owe these reference*! , 

*Cf avyopodeiya in NS I. l. 4 See next note 

This suggests J. B Watson's ‘bebavionst’ psychology 
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thing has come into play (anupayukte 4 abddrthasamban - 
dhe) : and even after the naming has taken place the 
same remains true — the cognition remains distinct from 
the names. This is what the sutrakara asserts by the 
word avyapadeSya, — i.e. distinct from names 1 . When 
it is necessary to speak of the cognitions as such — as it 
is for practical convenience ( vyavahara ) — we can of 
course indicate what particular cognition we refer to : the 
‘indication’ (vyapadefo) being made by the name of the 
object followed (in Sanskrit) by the particle iti. The 
idea is not the object : but it can be indicated as being of 
the object. 


SECTION 6 PEBCEPTION AND DOUBT 

Vatsyayana interprets the word vyavasayatmaka in 
the definition of perception as excluding the case of doubt- 
nil apprehensions “ Since a man, seeing an object from 
a distance, is not sure whether it is smoke or dust, and 
the uncertain cognition of the object which he has in the 
form ‘this is either smoke or dust’, is ‘produced by the 
contact of organ and object (indriydrthasamnikarqot- 
panna), it should be included under the head of perception. 
— It is with reference to this possible wrong view that the 
word vyavasayatmaka, ‘amounting to conviction’, is 
inserted in the definition ”. Nor can it be said that it is 
the ‘mind’ 1 ( manas ) alone that is concerned in such 
doubtful apprehensions, and that they do not there- 
fore arise from the sense-contact. “ Tor it is on having 


'Jacobi JA08 xxxi, p. 20, footnote, renders the terms by ‘not inti- 
mately connected with words', which is as close a rendering as is feasible. 
But I think he is mistaken in saying that its meaning is mare accurately 
expressed in DiAnSga's definition of pratyakfa by kalpanSpodha • for this 
implies the equation avyapadeiya = ntrothalpaka, which seems to me later. 
Cp. PBh p. 187 n. 1819. Praiastapfida paraphrases N8 I. i. 4 in «hi» 
passage, and repeats the word avyapadeiya in his paraphrase See p 116, 


mind ’ u a symbol far ‘ manas ' not a translation. 
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actual visual impression of the object that the man has the 
uncertain apprehension (no avadh&rayati) of it. Just 
as in true perception it is something grasped by sense 
that is grasped by ‘mind’, so (in the case of uncertain 
apprehension) it is because he has failed to have certain 
apprehension with the senses that he fails to have certain 
apprehension with the ‘mind’. And this failure to have 
certain cognition with the ‘mind’ , which is conditioned by 
the failure of the senses to give certain apprehension, be- 
ing a state of mere hesitation ( vimariamatram ) with refer- 
ence to the precise character of the object ( vi4esdpek§am ) 
— constitutes doubt ( samSaya ); which does not arise 
previously to contact of sense with the object. In every 
case of true perception there is a determina- 
tion or conviction ( vyavasaya ) of the knower which comes 
through the sense-organ, as is shown by the fact that, 
where the sense-organ is injured, no reflective conscious- 
ness of such determinate cognition ( anuvyavasaya)' 
arises 


‘vyavasiya and anuvyavaedya Beam to be used here in the technical 
sense common in the later school, the former being the cognition itself — ghafo 
'yam, this is a pot—, the latter being the awareness of the cognition— 
gh afam aham jinimi, I apprehend the pot 

A blind man could not have awareness of perception of colour — rUpam 
aham }4ndim— because he lacks the organ for the perception of colour. 
Similarly he could not even have a doubtful apprehension of the colcrar of a 
thing, nor could he be aware of any such doubtful apprehension. (There is 
no reason perhaps why anutyavasaya should not be applied to awareness 
of a doubtful apprehension But as V&teySyana confines vyavasaya to cogni- 
tions from which doubt is excluded, it seems that he would naturally confine 
anutyatasdya to the awareness of snch [1 e. certain] cognitions only.) 

The exclusion of doubt from perception is m line with the exclusion of 
error from perception. The motive is to make perception a ‘ pramina ’ = 
pramihatana The thought is that knowledge, if it is knowledge, excludes 
error and doubt : and this applies to perceptional as to inferential knowledge. 
A fallacious reason is not a reason, but only an appearance of reason 
{hetvbbh&sa). Bo an erroneous apprehension by sense is not a perception, 
but only an apparent perception : and some logicians accordingly use the 
term pratyokf flb/vdso to des ign ate erroneous apprehensions of sense. 
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SECTION 7, THE ‘CONTACT’ IN PEBCEPTION - ) 

Perception is defined in the Nydya Sutra as arisihjg 
from contact between object and sense-org&b. VStsyi- 
yana points out two difficulties involved in this part of the 
definition. One is that the ‘perception’ of the ‘qualities’ 
of the soul (i.e. of cognition, pleasure and pain, and 
so on), might appear to be excluded from perception, 
since there would seem to be no sense-organ at work 
here. He replies that ‘mind’ (manas), the contact of 
which with soul is the condition of all perception includ- 
ing perception of one’s own states, is a senBe-organ. 
But, the opponent objects, it is not included in the enu- 
meration of the Sense-organs { indriya ) given in Nyaya , 
Sutra I. 1. 12 , viz., smell, taste, sight, touch, and 
hearing — The answer is that that enumeration is an 
enumeration of those organs only which (i) are composed 
of the material elements — bhautikani indriyani, (ii) are 
each confined to a special class of objects — niyataviqa- 
yani , (111) are organs of perception only so far as they are 
themselves endowed with the qualities which they appre- 
hend 1 . Mind 2 , on the other hand, is not composed of any 
substance-stuff, has all things for its objects, and does not 
operate as an organ through being endowed with the 


'The principle of like grasping like underlie* this primitive psycho- 
logy or physiology of the sense-organs. The hearing-organ grasps sound 
because it is made of ‘ ether and sound is the peculiar property of ether . 
the organ of smell is made of earth-subetance, of which odour is the peculiar 
property • the taste-organ is made of water, of which sapidity is the propnum t 
the visual -organ, of light-substance, ttjat the tactile-organ, of air, to which 
the quality of touch is proper Earth, water, fire, air, ether are the five 
material substances (jmUca-bhutini) . See NS I. 1 . 12—14. To these five 
bhUta'i or ' stubs ’ four other ' substances ’ are added — space, time, the 
soul, and the mind or inner organ— to make up the Nine Substances which the 
Vadepkat recognised, as mentioned in VS I. 1 . 8. 

'In short, it marks the point at which the ‘ like grasps like * 
theory of perception goes bankrupt. Mind which grasps eonscions states is 
itself not endowed with consciousness. See PBh. p. 89 l. 18. 

8 
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qualities which it apprehends. And though not enu- 
derated among the sense-organs in I. i. 12, it is sepa- 
rately mentioned in I. i. 16, where it is argued that it 
'must exist since otherwise simultaneous cognitions would 
be possible 1 , as in fact they sure not possible. And that 
it is a sense-organ is to be learned from another philoso- 
phical system*, — according to the accepted methodolo- 
gical principle*, that ‘a view of others which is not re- 
jected is accepted*. 

The other difficulty raised by Vatsyayana is that the 
definition only mentions the conjunction of organ with 
object, and fails to mention the conjunction of soul with 
internal organ and of internal organ with external sense- 
organ which are essential factors in the ’contact’ from 
which perception arises. — The answer given is that this 


1 V8 XU u. 1 argues that manat exists on the rather different 
ground that when there is contact of object, organ, and soul, knowledge 
sometimes arises but sometimes does not, — which implies a fourth factor. In 
both arguments manat stands for ‘ attention '. 

The argument from non-simultaneity of cognitions and volitions is used 
in VS IU. ii 8 to prove that there is only one ‘ mind ’ in each body and 
similarly in NS III u 69 VS VU 1 28 teaches that manor is atomic,— 
not mil-pervading like the soul . similarly NS HE. n. 62 

•The Vatfsffka Sutra. See preceding note for the similarity of 
the two systems in their doctrine of manat. But I find no explicit statement 
in VS, any more than m N8, that manat is a sense-organ. The motive for 
catling manat a sense-organ no doubt is that both systems class psychical pro- 
cesses and states among the ‘ qualities ' - and a sense-organ is required for 
the perception of these ‘qualities' Vitsyiyana and PradastapSdo both call 
manor a sense-organ. But see below pages 861-6 
• tantrayukti See VidvtbhQ^aij* NIL p 24 

‘paramatam apratifidaham anumatam ' anumata ' is the name given 
to one of the tantrayukti' s both in Kautilya’s and m SuSruta's lists • and it 
is defined by them in exactly the words here used by VStsySyana 

Dihnlga m his Pramitnatamuccaya ridiculed VStsySyana ‘s use of the 
principle in this passage, justly remarking that if acceptance of doctrines 
follows from not rejecting them the other sense-organs need not have been 
mentioned in the Nyiya StUra (seeing thst the Vaiiefika Sutra mentions 
them) — anifedhSd up flttam eed, anyendnyarutam rpthl (quoted m NVT, 
p. 97 1. 1. 28. In the line cited on the same page 1. 1 — a line which forms 
the first half of the same couplet, as appears from HIL p 280 footnote— 
Hifinlga seems to point out that the admission of manat to the status of organ 
of perception is m fact implied in classing psychical states such as pleasure 
and pam among the objtctt of cognition • — no tukhadi p rameyarh vi, mono 
vZrttndriyAntaram. His point against the rfl fro apparently is that it onght 
in have classed manat as an organ but failed to do so. "Either psychical 
•tatee are not objects, or else mmd is an additional organ”). 
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sutra is not a formal statement of the full conditions of 
perception ( eidvat pratyakge kdrot^am iti), but only of 
the special conditions (viiistakdraiiavacanam) ; the con- 
junction of soul with internal organ is a condition common 
to perception and other forms of knowledge such as in- 
ference : as for the conjunction of the internal organ with 
the external organs, which is peculiar to perception,— 
bhidyamanasya pratyaksajMnasya ndyarh bhidyata iti 
samanatnan nokta iti — that is, “it is not mentioned 
because it is not different in the different varieties of per- 
ceptual cognition, but is alike in them all” : which pre- 
sumably means that it may be taken as implied in the 
mention of contact of sense and object. The explanation 
is however so clearly inadequate that efforts have been 
made by the commentators to get some other meaning 
out of the sentence 1 . The truth seems to be that the 
sUtra had not yet systematised its doctrine of samnikarqa 
to the extent of explicitly recognising (what is implied in 
its position) that manas must form one of four factors 
in the ‘contact’*. Nor was the position one which it 
was easy to make explicit without raising serious difficul- 
ties. For manas then tends to combine two quite different 
functions . (1) as the organ of attention which prevents 
the knower from having more than one cognition at one 
time; (ii) as the organ through which the knower appre- 
hends one particular class of objects, viz., his own 
psychical states. 

’See Vdrttka ad loc GadgfinStha Jhi follows one of these alter- 
native explanations in his translation. 

•It is noteworthy that FS III 1 18 omits manat in its enumeration 
of the factors of the ' contact ’ from which external perception arises, just 
as NS I. 1 4 does It is incredible that the omission should be, so to 
say, accidental in both cases. I think therefore that the explicit notion of a 
cot utfaya of factors comes after the sfltro-period , though already present in 
Vltsytyana and Pradastapida. VidySbhflpaijn says that Didntga m quoting 
VS ILL i. 18 inserts manat into the formula (HIL p. 979 V). Did he 
Insert it as representing the doctrine of the Tatftftka school of his day? 

(The occnrftnce of manat in V8, V u 18 proves nothing, since that 
vfltra is defining the apprehension of pleasure and pam, in which manat is 
concerned m its special 1 inner-sense ' function). 
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• Md yet it is difficult to differentiate the two func- 
tions : and if we insert manas as a fourth factor into 
the formula of FS m. i. 18 atmendriy&rthasamnikars&d 
yan niqpadyate (which appears to be the formula for the 
contact which conditions external perception, i.e. iden- 
tical with I.i. 4), it will become the same as the for- 
mula of VS. V.ii.15 atmendnyamanorihasamnikar^dt 
stlkhaduhkhe (which is the formula for the contact which 
Conditions ‘inner-sense’ awareness of psychical states).-— 
There was therefore a motive for omitting or slurring over 
the factor of mams in ‘external perception’. But when, 
in opposition to the view that ideas are self-conscious 
(sarhvedyaY , the Nydya-Vatiesika school elaborated 
its doctrine of the perceptibility by the internal organ 
( mdnasapratyaksatd ) of cognitions and when at the Bame 
time the internal organ (i.e. attention) was insisted on as 
a factor in external perception, an incompatibility bet- 
ween the two functions attributed to manas (as a factor 
of attention in external perception, and as the “ organ ” 
of internal perception) becomes obviouB. The Naivayika 
held that the cognition ‘this is a jar’ ( vyavasdya ) is 
different from, and can exist in independence of, the re- 
flective consciousness ‘I have knowledge of this jar’ 

( anuvyavasdya ). The latter was called in the later school 
manasapratyaksa, perception by the internal organ the 


'For the Nyaya-Vatitfika polemic against this view Bee NK 
pp 00 — 92 (translated by Faddegon pp. 403 — 400) See also NK pp 96-97 
(Faddegon, pp 406—400) for criticism of the MJmdmsaka view that thought is 
inferred from the ‘ known-ness ’ (jUttatd) of things. 

For the difference between the Bauddha view of cognition as tathvedya 
and the Mtmiifuaka new of it aB evaprakiia, see JhS PSPM pp 26 — 28 
The Bauddha meant by tathtedya that the cognition can be its own object 
(karma) Prabhikara replies that we are aware of our cognitions as subjective 
processes but not as objects — earhvtttayaiva ht saihvtt taihvedyi, na earn- 
tedyatayi (quoted PSPM p 28). Therefore, if we are to call oogmtion* 
eaihvedya we must be careful not to understand eaihvedya in the sense of 
"p rameya, ie., object of cognition. For cognition is never the object at direct 
appr ehen s ion It is however the object (prameya) of inference • we can infer 
Shat eognition exuts — but that does not mean that it is ever an object of 
direct apprehension. 
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former is bahyendriyapratyaksa, perception ,by external 
organs.*- 


SECTION 8. TWO MOMENTS IN PERCEPTION AND VARIOUS 

MODES OF 'CONTACT*. PRASASTAPADA’S DOCTRINE 

Up to this point in the exposition it has not been 
necessary to go beyond the doctrine of the Nyaya Sutra as 
expounded by Vatsyayana. The commentaries of 
Uddyotakara and Vacaapati Mi^ra have been ignored, for 
the reason that they presuppose a development in the 
doctrine of perception of which there seems to be no trace 
in the Nyayabhasya. This development in doctrine 
consists in a twofold progress in analysis : first, ot the 
object ( artha ), which was seen to present a complexity 
hardly suspected at first; and secondly of the contact 
( saihnikarsa ), which will have to take on colours corres- 
ponding to various aspects of the object, if it is to be 
maintained that the object is equally an object of per- 
ception in all aspects. It may well be that the categories 
of the Vatteqika system supplied the necessary instru- 
ment of analysis 1 : and it is in a Vai&esika work, the 


* Although VAtsyayana finds himsell compelled in this passage to 
admit that manat is the tndrtga m self-consciousness he never developed ex- 
plicitly the doctrine of manat a-pratyakya, and regularly uses the phraseology 
of tarhvedya and sarkmt. But his admission here, emphasised by Difiniga, 
became the source of the doctrine of 'inner sense'. 

'DinnAga, as often, hits the mark in his criticism, He says that 
the Naiyayika borrows his definition of perception from the Vatiepka, but 
fails to connect perception with ' generality, particularity, substance, quality, 
and action, on which the Vaiitfika'i intercourse (i f e, tamntkarta, ‘ contact ') 
is dependent ' (VidySbh&jaija, H1L p 279). The order in which the five 
are stated is strongly suggestive of the mention of these five as ‘ cassette* ’ 
or qualifications of the percept by PradastapAda. The view commonly accepted 
is that PradastapAda owes , what is distinctive in his logical doctnne to 
DifinAga. Bnt there is evidence that the contrary is the case, and that 
DiAn&ga found already developed w the Vatierika school (whether by Pnufas. 
tapSda or by some predecessor of PradastapAda) some at least of the doctrines 
which PradastapAda is supposed to have borrowed from him If for instance 
his reference here is to the five ' pUtyaiyi'i ' of PradastapAda, it follows that 
Buddhist logic owes its five ' kalpan&'i (which are equivalent to , the 
ei/«f ana's) to the Vaideeiks echopl. A further piece of evidence pointing in 
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Bhfyya of PradaStap&da, that the earliest statement is to 
be found of the two doctrines which subsequently be- 
came fundamental in the Naiydyika theory of perception. 
The section on perception m Pratestapada’s Bhasya 
forms in fact the basic text for this phase of the doctrine 
of perception 1 . 


the tame direction u to be found m EIL, ibid , where DiAnlga m 
(toted to quote on explanation of the Vailegika Sutra on perception, — 
the explanation corresponding closely with Pradastsp&da's words Again, 
Didnigs's attack on the doctrine of the universal (tlmlnya) cited in 
the SD8 (Chapter on Bauddha* =p 31 of Cowell and Gough's trans ) is 
directed against teaching identical with that found in PrafastapSda (theee 
lines are assigned to Didniga by Vidylbhflgaija, on the authority of the 
Jama logician Dhsrmabhflfana , but Vidy£bbfl$aps does not identify them 
EIL pp. 278 — 1, note 7 The 8DS quotes three couplets, and cites Pra- 
lastsplda m the context). 

•The doctrine of tamkalpaka and nirrikalpaka (really traceable to 
FradastapSda) is attributed by VScaspati Mitra to Trilocana (NVT p 87, 
last two lines amabhih TnlocanagurUnnttamlrginugamanonmukhaih). 
Trilocana is twice referred to m the Tlrkikaraksl (pp. 387, 868, according 
to the TB editor’s list of authors cited) GopmSth KavirSj m his introduc- 
tion to Jhi'a translation of the Nylya (p 16) says “ Udayana informs us 
that in the work of restoration of Uddyotakara’s text VScaspati was in debted 
to (his teacher or ttdyiguru as Vardham&na says) Trilocana" See NVTP 
(Bibl. Ind.) p. 9— What Udayana says here is that Vicaspsti claims to 
have mfnsed fresh Life into the antiquated doctrines of Uddyotakara by means 
of the elixir of instruction got from the teacher Trilocana (Tnlocanagurob 
taklild upadeiaratlyanam Itiditam amUfam punar navlbhlvlya diyate — 
AmUglrii refers to the atijaratindm Uddyotakaragavtnlm of Vdcaspati's intro- 
ductory stanza to NVT, on which Udayana is here commenting) It is quite 
clear that, whoever this Tnlocana may have been, both Udayana and Vftcae- 
pati regard him as having effected something of a revolution in the teaching 
of the school. It seems to me that he really stands for the introduction of 
Praiastapida’s teaching into the Nylya. 

VtdyibhflQapa HIL p. 184 notes that Tnlocana is cnticised by Batna- 
klrti (Six Buddhtrt Nylya Tract* pp. 18 and 68), and that a poem PSrtha 
ttjaya is attnbuted to one Tnlocana by BSjafekhara in SUktimuktlnalt HIL 
p 860 footnote states that the commentary on the Nylyatira attributes to 
Tnlocana an eightfold division of Fallacies of the Example. (Pralastapada 
gives a twelvefold division PBh. p 247— v infrs p 221). It might be 
conjectured from the order of the authors cnticised m the Apohaitddht that 
Tnlocana 'a date fella between that of Kumlnla and that of the NylyabhUfana. 
See HaraprasSd Slstn’s introduction to Six Buddhtit Nylya Tract*, pp i — 
ill In the other tract by Batnaklrti— the Kfanabhahgaitddht — the order of 
authors cnticised is Sadkara, Tnlocana, NylyabhUtaria, Vlcaspati : (see 
pp. 68 and 70 for Tnlocana) Tnlocana's date may be about 800. The 
doctrine of ntmkalpaka and tavtkalpaka is already found fully developed, and 
the terms already used (see 81 Fart., vratyak^atUira, lines 86 and 86), in the 
Slokavlrlika of Kumlnla, whose date is perhaps 700—760. So that Tnlocana 
cannot be the onginator either of the doctrine or of the phraseology 
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is also present the totality of conditions constituted by 
‘ merit 1 and so forth 1 . 

Two moments in Perception — (i> intuition of 
svariipa, (it) perception of subjects as possessing qualifi- 
cations. 

“Perception is (at first) bare intuition of unrelated 
things*. (But) from a contact of mind and soul which 


It is difficult to determine the application of the fourfold contact spoken 
of in this, sentence It seems to be stated as a general condition applying to 
all cases of perception,— and yet PraSastapSda goes on to say that in some 
classes of perception only two or three factors are involved m the contact. 
The probable explanation u that the set of four factors, object, organ, 
soul, and ' mmd ’ represents the norm to which the contact ordinarily con- 
forms i there must be a knower, a thmg, an organ of sense, and attentive 
consciousness But in certain cases there is a departure from this norm, 
for (l) In internal perception of the soul’s own states there can be no contact 
between knower and thing, because the thing is the knower himself and 
the ‘ organ of sense ’ is simply attentive consciousness to odb'b own states, 
so that there is no question of contact between manes and m dnya here and 
(u) in the perception of sound there can be no contact between organ and thing 
in which the sound perceived resides, because the Bound resides in the organ 
itself. 

‘Srldhara explains by dharm/ldharmadikkUladi — ‘ merit, dement, 
■pace, time, etc.'. Ment and dement, as odjtfa, constitute a man's ‘ fate ’, 
ind are the universal condition of experience as such 

*This is the crucial passage I adopt the variant ivurtipSlocana- 
mjtram pratyakfam in place erf the single word tvarUpalocanamlUram (without 
pratyakfom) of the text. The text puts a fnllstop after tcarUpSlocanamitram, 
knd no stop before it, connecting it with the preceding sentence 

Where does this doctrine of bare intuition come from? What are its 
objects * What precisely u the meaning of tcardpa ?— PraSastapSda himself 
gives us a due later on in the section (p 187 11 13 — 17) where he says 
iSmSnyavttefCfu itarUpdlocanamitram pratyakfom praminam, prameyt 
dratyiddyab padSrthSh Thu gives an answer to the question — what are 
the objects of the ' intuition '7 (In the light of this passage, I am inclined 
to suggest that the words t&m&nyatidettfu have fallen out in the present 
sentence after the word ivarUpiloeanamitram, the omission being due to the 
similar phrase immediately following, viz , sdmdnyavt iefadrazya — etc Thu 
would explain the variant reading which adds pratyakfom • for the sentence is 
rfeduoed, by the, omission, to the single word — ttarUpUocanamStram , so that 
it became necessary either to attach this to the preceding sentence or else 
to fill up the structure with some addition. NK p. 189 1 If) If supports thu 
emenda tion) 

Aa to the meaning of tcaripo ■ the term implies nothing about the 
character of the objects intuited, but merely means that the object, what- 
ever it be, is intuited ‘ tn itself i e not as related m any way to anything 
else. Starup/llocana corresponds to the ‘ simple apprehension ' of our schools 
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bears on the five qualifications (ci^esnna), namely, genus, 
species, substance, quality, and movement, there arises 
perception in the forms 1 — 

The Five Predicables 

(1) this substance exists ' 

(2) this substance is earth-substance ■ 

(3) the cow has horns 

(4) the cow is white 

(5) the cow goes. 


logic as opposed to the tlieganSpekti, relation to qualifications, which con- 
stitutes the ‘ judgment 

As to the source of this doctrine of the svarhp&locanamStTa, bare 
intuition of essences, it is possible that the view of perception as contact with 
a bare ‘ that ’ (svalaktana) was already current . the oonseqnenoe being that 
all qualifications (viiesajia) of the ' that ' are no longer given m perception, 
but mere figments of imagination ( kalpani ). 

Prates tapfids may be replying to Buch a view m his doctrine that 
perception implies, as one moment in it, an intuition of the as yet unrelated 
■characters itvarupa), which can thus be factors m the perceptual judgment 
without incurring the condemnation of being imaginative fictions. The 
eiitfapa’s are not mere kalpana's becanse their svaripa has been given in 
the ‘ alocana ' moment of perception. 

The view in opposition to which Prates la p&da would then be putting 
forward this doctrine is that formulated m DiinSga's definition of perception 
as kalpanapwfha Pratestapftda interprets tbe word avyapadeiyam of the 
Nyhya Sutra — not w tbe sense in which VBtsyfiyana interprets it — but as 
meaning that perception gives, prior to naming (vyapad&fa) and other relating 
activities, the characters which are then named and referred to a subject 
as predicates. The opposition ( Bauddha ) view is that avyapaiefya meant that 
perception ia contact, not with svarUpa's capable of becoming ri iefoiyt's 
but with a tvalakqana which was incapable of becoming a predicate ; all 
tbe predicables being in fact fictions. 

This might seem to support the view that PradastapSda followed 
DiAnftga, and that his vt tefoja’* are simply DlhnSga’s kalpani ’• recast 
from a different angle of vision Tor it seems probable that Pra 
testapida’s position implies antecedents of which no trace is to be 
found in V&taySyana. And we find m Difmiga antecedents which 
make the view of Protests pads intelligible But the eyidence thqt Pificigq 
was acquainted with views like Pratestap&da’s (referred to in the note shove, 
p. IOC) seems to me strong. 

'The five ' kalpani' t' as stated by Vicaspati Mites are not emit 
same. See NVT p 102 1. 2 where they are given ae name; sites, quality, 
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(ii) Perception of Qualities, (a) Special qualities 
other than sound. (4 factors ) . 

“Perception of colour, taste, smell, and touch has as 
its cause an organ specially appropriated to the particular 
quality perceived (niyatendriyanimittam ) , and arises from 
a contact of the organ with the thing in which the quality 
resides (svairayasarhnikarsat) 1 , as the result of the 
inherence of the quality in many parts ( anehadravyasa - 
mavay&t)', and of the distinctive character belonging 
to the quality concerned {smgatavUeqdtY . 


*ct, substance, eg. It is Ditths it is a cow . it is white he is a cook he 
has a stick — VidySbhQgaija (HIL p 129 last line ot footnotes) says that "the 
idea of genus (jSti), quality (yima), action (knyi), and name (ndma) was 
derived from the Afahdbhdfya of Pstafijali " It seems likely that the notion 
was originally derived from the grammarian's classification of words DirtnK 
ga's argument appears to have been that words can never express the unique 
character which belongs to perception— the object of which u tvalakfana, tut 
generu ■ whereas words by their very nature as conventions for communication 
can only deal with common characters (adminyalakyima) To say that percep- 
tion is apprehension stripped ot words ( avyapaiedya ) is to say that it is appre- 
hension stripped of all the (illusory) common characters whioh the different 
kinds of words impose upon it • that is, it amounts to Baying that perception is 
apprehension kal-panipojha. Perception is of the thing in its uniqueness 
(•varQpatab ), — and the tvarUpa, the thing w its uniqueness, is necessarily 
aeyap adelya, inexpressible. That means that nothing can truly be predicated 
of it. All predicables are fictions imposed upon reality They are not 
genuine qualifications (etfef o^a) of the real. See HI L p 277 for on account 
of Difin&ga's attitude. 

‘The aaihyuktaaamavaya of later terminology The red thing is 
related by conjunction (laihyoga) to the visual organ, and the quality — red — is 
in the thing by relation of inherence (aamaviya). Therefore the relation of 
red to the visual organ is inherence-in-the-conjunct. 

‘NK p. 194 1 4 anek&fe atayavefu lamavetaih dravyam anekadratyam 
latra aamaniySU The quality of a single atom would not be peroeptible 

■Ibid. Seagate et fe*o rflpe rfipate am, rase rasateam, etc , — tarmdt I 
have followed this. But it would give better sense to interpret "is t result 
of the special property with which the organ is endowed ”, — It would be 
awkward to refer sea- m sea gata to the organ when sea- in ttSiray* 
refers to the quality perceived but seoyoto may be taken as a unit-word — 
propnut -—«o that tins difficulty will not arise. 
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( b ) Sound 
(3 factors) 

“The perception of sound arises from a contact which 
involves only three factors (trayasaihnikarfdt) 1 , for 
sound resides in the organ of hearing itself and is appre- 
hended through the organ alone ( tenaiva) 3 . 

(c) Attributes perceptible by sight and touch 
(4 factors) 

“Number, extension, separateness, conjunction and 
disjunction, nearness and famess, viscidity, fluidity, im- 
pulse (vega), and movement 3 are grasped by sight and 
touch, as the result of inherence in perceptible substances. 

(d) Psychical states 
(2 factors) 

“Cognitions, pleasure and pain, desire and aversion, 
and volition, are apprehended as the result of a conjunc- 

*The three factors are eoul, manas, and organ of hearing The 
urtha, or thing (other than the sense-organ) in which the quality perceived 
resides, disappears, because there is no contact (samyoga) between the- 
portion of ethet enclosed in the ear-channel (which constitutes the organ of 
hearing) and that portion of ether which is in immediate contact with the 
resonant body so that this cannot be a case of laihyuktaaamav&ya, ' mher- 
enoe-m-the-conjunct It is therefore described, in the later phraseology of 
the doctrine of Su Contacts, under the rubric of tamovSya — simple inherence 
of the quality perceived in the perceiving organ. We do not hear tbe original 
sound (ddyailabdo) at all. Sound propagates itself m the ether as a succes- 
sion of sounds, which may be imagined as resembling either wave-undulation, 

( vlcttorahga ) or Kadamba-budt ( kadambamukulo ) the initial sound is pro- 
duced by conjunction or disjunction of bodies (vtbhiga-, sathyogajaiabda), 
while the intervening sounds and the final sound (madhyamo and ontya- 
Mda) are produced by the immediately preceding sound (iabdajadabda). 
The final sound is that inherent m the portion of ether which forms the- 
orem of hearing ■ and it is this that we hear. (See TarkobhAfa pp. 138 — 138, 
with p. 81) In this sense then there is no * object ’ or artha • and so Pra- 
dastaplde says there are only three, instead of four, factors in the saihrn- 
karfo. 

"Without the aid of a (conjunct) object. See last note. 

"These are what we Bhould call— in Locke's terminology— primary 
qualities. But they are not all ‘qualities' (pupa) on the Indian view: for 
the last one, movement, belongs to the category so-named (karma). 
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tion ( samyoga ) of two- factors 1 internal organ and 
soul. 


(it t) Perception of Universals 
“The universals ‘being!, ‘substaneehood’ , ‘quality- 
nesa ‘ the character- of being mption ’ and other uni- 
versals, which reside by inherence in perceptible subs- 
trates, are apprehended by the organs which apprehended 
the substrates (upahbhyadhdrasamaveULMm Sirayaqra- 
hakair indriyair grahanatnY. 


’The later rubric for this- form of contact is oamyuktooamavaya. 
inherence in the conjoined (the psychical ‘ qualities ’ being inherent in the 
eonl, and the soul being in conjunction with the internal organ). So that 
the rubric for inner sense perception is identical with the rubric for the 
external sense perception of qualities (other than sound) and of movement. 
This is obviously objectionable and Prafestapldu’B classification by the 
number of factors mvolved in the ‘ contact ' has at leaBt this advantage over 
the later classification, that it makes inner-sense perception very different 
from any form of external perception 

But of course neither view is dear. In the first place the function 
played by mind is ambiguous, both functions — that of organ of Bense, and 
that erf organ of attention— being confused or identified In the second place 
there it a confusion as to the part played by soil in the ‘contact’. Is it 
' conjoined ' as subject of the knowledge, or as substratum of the qualities 
which form the object of the knowledge? or both at once? FratastapSda’s 
assertion that there are only two factors in this tarhntkarta implies a double 
identification (1) of marine with iridrtj/a, and (n) of Gtma and ortho That is 

(a) the soul, as knower, comes in contact with (b) the mmd as organ of atten- 
tion ■ and (c) the mind as organ of sense comee in contact with ( d ) the soul 
(as the substrate m which are inherent the psychical qualities which form the 
thirty known). But (b)=(e) and (a) — (d) Therefore only two 1 factors ’ are 
* involved ’ 1 This marks the bankruptcy of the contact-theory when applied to 
-self-awareness. 

•Two rubrics are given for the perception of universals in the 
Tarkabhifi, via , (a) sorhyuktasamaeetasamaedi/a ' inherence in what inheres 
in the conjoined The pot is conjoined with the eye colour inheres in the 
pot . and the universal ‘ colour ' inheres m the quality colour. But a different 
rubric is needed to cover the perception of the universal 1 sound ’ (iabiatoa), 

(b) aamavetjuamacaya : for the universal ' sound ’ inheres in the quality 
-sound, which again inheres in the organ of hearing, (c) There is yet a thud 
-case, that of perceiving the snbstancqness of substance . but this comes under 
the rubric tomyuktmamaviya (the rubric applicable to the perception, of 
-quality and movement) • for substancenesB inheres m a substance, and a 
substance is (when perceived) m conjunction with the organ of sense (The 
Tarkabh&fi does not mention this case) 

This account of the perception of the universal as a distinct .form of 
perception, together with the notion of a universal as something which 
Inheres ' in substance, quality, and action or movement, implies an ultra- 
realistic mode of thought. 
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Such is perception in the case of ourselves and beings 
like us 1 .” 

Note on the Perception of Movement 

Srldhara polemises against an opponent who admits 
the reality of movement but denies its perceptibility, 
holding that it is inferred from disjunctions and conjunc- 
tions. Sridhara retorts that, if this were the case, we 
ought to infer (when we see a monkey jumping about in 
a tree) that the tree is moving as well as the monkey, 
since the conjunctions and disjunctions inhere as much in 
the tree as in the monkey. The opponent answers that 
the monkey alters its position in space as well as in the 
tree; and movement on the part of the tree will not explain 
the former set of disjunctions and conjunctions. 
Srldhara retorts that we may suppose the monkey to 
move in order to explain his change of position m space : 
but this does not prevent us supposing the tree to move in 
order to explain the monkey’s change of position rela- 
tively to the tree. And the opponent must make the 
latter supposition, if he is in earnest with his principle of 
inference, which is that the cause (movement) resides in 
that in which the effect (conjunction' and disjunction) 
resides (yadadhikaranam karyam, tadadhikaranam kdra- 
viam). The opponent answers that the supposition of 
movement on the part of the monkey explains both sets 
of positional changes at once (both relatively to space, 
and relatively to the tree), and that therefore there is no 
need to suppose movement on the part of the tree. 
Srldhara retorts that a man may be free to act or not to 
act, as suits his convenience • but the mind is unlike the 
man in this respect — it is not free to apply or not to apply 
its own principles of inference at will ( na cedam puruqa 
iva cetanam yatprayojananurodhad pravartate). When 

‘This closes Prafastapide’s account of the varieties of normal 
perception, which thus omits the sixth mode Of contact reoognised by Uddyota- 
ura and all Bnbseqnent schoolmen — namely, vUeftt^aviiefyabhiva. 
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•certain conditions are present the conclusion follows, — 
when the inferential mark (middle term) is found to be 
related to a thing, it must establish that thing. The 
conclusion cannot be over-ridden by the fact that the 
result- might be otherwise explained, as is the case 
with a Presumption or Implication (arth&patti) 1 . The 
opponent then shifts his position, saying tnat it is only 
changes of position in space (not relatively to this or that 
■object) which proves movement ( kriy&numitihetu ). 
.Sridhara replies that conjunctions and disjunctions with 
imperceptible points in space are imperceptible : and if 
the opponent corrects himself further by suggesting that 
movement is inferred from the series of contacts with 
points on the surface of the terrestrial globe ( bhugolaka ), 
then he will find it difficult to explain our apprehension of 
the movement of a bird flying in mid-air. Perhaps he 
will suggest that the middle term here is the continuous 
series of conjunctions of the bird with the multitude of 
rays* spread out through space : but then he will not 
be able to account for the tactual perception of unseen 
and involuntary movements of the limbs or parts of the 
body in the dark; nor for the perception of movement in 
an instantaneous flash of lightning on a night when every- 
thing is obscured in great clouds. 

(The passage iB at NK p. 194 1. 13 — p. 195 1. 6, 
and iB translated by Faddegon p. 450, who however par- 
tially misunderstands the argument. — Psychology now- 
adays admits that the appearance of motion is a speci- 

’Thie is an unanswerable argumentum ai hommcm. The opponent 
-says that the monkey’s movement is known br anum&na — which means 
demonstrative proof. But the very premises which are supposed to ‘ demon- 
strate ' that the monkey moves, would also ‘ demonstrate ' that the tree 
moves : and the opponent is not free to refuse to draw a conclusion which is 
‘ demonstrated ' by his premises. For the conclusion of a demonstration is 
not like a hypothesis, the force of which depends on its being the only 
supposition available. 

‘viyadvitaUUokanivAhavibh&giuamyogapTaz&ha Faddegon renders 
** the series of conjunctions and disjunctions with the mnlbtnde of light-beams 
•expanded m physical space ”. The difficulty suggests itself that the ‘ light 
•beams ' are not perceptible ordinarily. 
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fic form of sense-experience; nor have the attempts to 
explain it in terms of muscular and articular sensations 
and local signs met much success. It is however a form 
of perception which is particularly prone to illusion : nor 
would it be easy to determine the conditions under which 
it could claim to be a pramarta, as the instrument of a 
cognition which is avyabhicari. Probably the opponent 
had this in view when he asserted that movement iB 
known inferentially. But Srldhara rightly suggests that 
unaided inference would point to mere relativity. — His 
argument would have been more interesting had it been 
directed against a relativist : but the opponent maintains 
an impossible position in asserting at once that movement 
is real, and yet not given m perception.) 

The Perception of “In the case of Yogins, who 
Yogins. are different from us, — if they are 

in the condition called ‘ yukta 
(a) m the ecs- the internal organ, favoured by 
tatic condition. the qualities resulting from yoga, 
gives them unerroneous intuition 
of the essence ( avitatham svarU- 
padarSanam) of their own souls, 
of souls other than their own, of 
‘ether’, of space, of time, of 
atoms, of air, and of the internal 
organ 1 ,' — also of qualities, move- 
ments, universals, and differences 

‘It will be seen that this supernatural perception of the ytiktayogin 
(the perception of the vtyuktayogin is merely supernormal) fills an incon- 
venient gap in the Vaiietika theory of knowledge. For it provides for the 
perception of the (for us) imperceptible category ‘ inherence ’ and of the (for 
ns) imperceptible sir substances — ether, air, space, time, soul, manas • also 
of what is (for us) imperceptible in the three perceptible snbstanees— namely, 
the atoms The Vadeftka, it is troe, rejects Credible Testimony as a 
separate Means of Cognition (prarndtio), and so the mere fact that the Yogis 
reports his intuition of these imperceptible matters oould not be need to 
establish their reality - and it is consistently maintained that these things are 
established by inference (of the timllnyato dffta type). But there is an obvious 
difficulty m inference to the transcendent : and the credible testimony of these 
for whom it is not transcendent, thongh not a separate means of proof, is at 
least a valuable auxiliary to inference 
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inherent m the9e substances, 

1 1 '■‘-‘-also of the relation of ‘ inher- 

(h) in the with- ence again they are in the 

drawn condition, condition called ' viyukta ’ , they 
can have perception of the subtle, 
the hidden, and the remote, 
arising from a contact involving 
the four factors, and as the result 
of the yoya-generated qualities.” 
Perception as “In the case of perception, the 
process (pramana) inttrumerit is the bare sensuous 
and as resultant intiiition of the unrelated essence 
knowledge ( pra - (svarupalocanamalrarh pratyak- 
miti, phala). sarh pramanam) of general and 

Pramana particular characters (s&manya- 

Prameya , r i&esesu) 1 . The object are 


The inconvenience of making time and space imperceptible is mitigated 
however by treating the relations founded in time and space os qualities 
(gtnyi} of things — conjunction and disjunction, nearness and fameBs, being 
enumerated among the twenty -four 'guiyis' Relation is not a categorv 
for Indian logic,— except the relations of whole to part, of quality and move- 
ment to substance, and of the universal (timinya) to substances, qualities, and 
movements, which constitute the separate category of ‘ inherence ' (tamaviya). 
The delation of substances to each other, conjunction and disjunction 
(tarhyoga, Vtbhiga ) — which covers their relation to * time ' and ‘ space as 
substances — resolves itself (as has been stated) into a quality of the related 
tubtUitcee ,— a qdality which is perceptible so far as the substances themselves 
are perceptible But the lmperceptibihty of ‘ inherence ’ remains a 
difficulty for a system of metaphysical realism which refuses to dissolve the 
whole' into an aggregate of parts, substance into an aggregate of qualities 
or the universal into an aggregate of particulars 

1 timing iv tiega here is difficult But this much is quite clear, that 
the term does not refer to the category turf&ja for this is not perceptible 


We are here concerned, not with what may be called categorued percep- 
tion, bnt with the simple apprehensions or ‘ stuff ’ out of which categorised 
perception arises thst is, with the objects of undifferentiating perception — 
mntkalpaka pratyakga, And the objects of nimkalpaka p ratyakya — Prafaa- 
tapSds's Slocanamitra — are here said to be timing amt e^a, ‘ generals and 
particulars * Srldhara (NK p. 185, 1 12 IT ) says that Pro4astsp5ds is here 
denying the view that what it given in the primary 1 moment ’ of perception is 
only the general, and is ssserting thst the particular as well as the general 
is grvsn m ' bare intuition.’ But he goes on to point out that the object it 
ss yet actually neither general nor particular — seeing that ‘ general ' 
implies inclusion of others and ‘ -articular ’ implies exclusion from 
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the categories, substanoe and so 
on 1 . 

The agent or subject of the 
cognition is the soul (atma). 

The resultant cognition is 
knowledge of substances etc. 

In the production of know- 
ledge of ' generals and parti- 
culars the instrument is un- 
divided ( avibhaktam V. L. avi- 
yuktam ) 1 bare sensuous intui- 
tion 3 (dlocanamatram pratya- 
kqam pramanam) . Of this 
there is nothing else as a further 
instrument ( asmin n&nyat pram- 
anantaram asti), because it has 
not the character of a resultant 
(aphalarupatv&t) . 


others and there ib as yet no question of 1 others ' in an intuition of 
unrelated characters. Compare JhS's PSPM p. 158, where the account given 
of Prabhakara’s view of the object of rurvikalpaka ]HSna appears to correspond 
with Pratfastap&da's view. See below p. 136 n. 8 ad fin. 

‘SriJhara says * the four oategoriea, substance etc.’, which means 
dravya, guna , karma, and tSminya. 

•Whichever reading be adopted, the sense would seem to be * un- 
differentiated perception F i e. turvikalpaka rfldno, simplp apprehension of 
unrelated character without distinction as qualified and qualification under the 
rubric of the ‘ Five Predicable* ’. But see next note, ad fin. 

•Srtdhara explains ilocana as a noun of instrument here — Moegate 
'nenety Moeanam — ‘ that whereby it is intuited ’ INK. p 198. 121), and he 
interpret* the passage to mean that the instrument of tbs bare intuition is 
the contact between sense-organ and object ; this oontact being ‘ that whereby 
it is intuited '. He explains avibhaktam as kevalam, i e , jMn&na- 
pekfam, not having reference to any precedent cognition. This mere 
contact of sense gives rise to undifferentiated apprehension of general 
and particular {rurvtkaipakoih tSmSnyeetdefajfidnam) as its phala or 
pramtti. But this undifferentiated or simple apprehension is nevertheless said 
to be ‘ not a redultant in this sense, that it is not a resultant of previous 
apprehemum. It is therefore said to hare nothing else — i.e., no other cogni- 
tion — as the Instrument in its production. The case is otherwise with 
* differentiated perception ' (lavikatpakaphana) ; for this has as its condition 
not merely the bare sense-contact, but also the simple apprehension (ntrvikaU 
p akaftutna) at the characters which become the qualifications (et/*faya) in 

9 


Pramatr 

Pramiti 

The instrument 
in the production of 
' simple apprehen- 
sion ’. 
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Alternative state- 
ment of perception 
as process ( prama- 
na ) and result ( pra - 
miti, phala ) 
Pramana 

Prameya 

PramS,tr 

Pramiti 


Alternatively (at ha va), the 
instrument in perception may 
be taken to be) the unerro- 
neous ‘undeaignated 5 apprehen- 
sion 1 in respect of all the cate- 
gories’ which is (thus) produced 
from the contact of the four 
factors. The objects (will in 
that case be) substance and the 
other categories. The agent or 
subject is the soul. The result- 
ant cognition will be the recog- 
nition of things as either desir- 
able, undesirable, or indiff- 
erent*.” 


1 differentiated perception For vUtffajflina presupposes ctdefanajtlfina — 
judgment presupposes simple apprehension 

It seems that Srldhara's interpretation o! the passage is forced, 
especially in its explanation of alocana as used in the present sentence But 
the passage remains unintelligible A distinction appears to be made between 
narUpilocana and amthaktam Slocanam, which I cannot interpret 

'amtaiham avyapadekyaih ffl&nam This is a partial paraphrase* of 
N8 I. i 4, repeating the term atyapadefyam withont explanation 

'earvtfu p adarthequ catutfayaeaihmkQTf&d antatham avyapadeiyatn 
yaj filinam utpadyate, tat pratyakfam pram dpum It seems clear from this 
that Prafastap&da did not understand acyapadeiyam in the sense which Vicas- 
pati MiSra puts upon it, l e. as the equivalent of turvikalpakajMna or cf 
evarSpilocanamitra On the contrary he is equating it with samkalpakajH&na- 
Icnowledga of qualified objects ‘ in all the categories ’ This is a resultant of 
BlooanamStra. But it can itself be the instrument of a further result • and 
when it ia thus instrumental its further result is realisation of the practical 
bearings of the objects perceived. He is merely repeating what VStsyfiyana 
had said • indeed the present passage may be a reference to VStsy&yana, 
NBh p. 10 II 1-2 — akfatyakfatyn protictfoyem vjttth pratyakfam tjttu tu 
sarhmkaTfo jSSnaih vi. yadS taihntkarsai , tads jiidnarh pramttth pads 
jSdnath tadS hinop&d&hoptkiSbuddhayah “Perception is the functioning of 
the several sense-organs m relation to their respective objects The function- 
mg may be regarded as consisting either m the contact of organ and object, 
or in the knowledge When the contact is taken to be the functioning of 
the organ, then the knowledge is the resultant cognition But when this 
knowledge itself is taken to constitute the functioning, then the reenltant 
cognition will be ideaB of the object as desirable, undesirable, or indifferent 
•Compare JhS PSPM p 41 ad fin. p 42, where Prabhikara is stated 
to draw a precisely similar distinction between two ways of regarding the 
pram&na and the phala. The distinction became a commonplace of the later 
schools. But its philosophical significance is by no means clear. 
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SECTION 9 ‘ SIMPLE AfPPBEHENSION ’ AND COMPLEX 

PERCEPTION ( NIRVIKALPAKA AND SAVIKALPAKA) 

How can the immediate of Perception be mediated in 
a Perceptual Judgment? 

Dinnaga’s characterisation of perception as ‘ strip- 
ped of characters’ 1 — kalpanapodha — is taken by the 
schools as the text for the treatment of this topic' But 
the discussion is complicated by reference to the question 
of the relation of language to thought, and by a polemic 
against the views of certain ‘ Nominalists ’ ( SabdikaY 

J How can you characterise the characterless ? This is the burden of 
Uddyotakara’g criticism of Pn’mSga, a criticism which, as Keith says ( ILA 
p, 71), amounts to the retort that “ a consistent sensationalism should be 
speechless, and therefore unable to give the definition suggested ”, As 
Uddyotakara puts it, the theory is like a dumb man’s dream — it cannot be 
communicated ( NV p. 46 1 9 apratipadakatvan mQkasvapnasadj-iam) . 

*NV p. 44 1 1 cites the phrase kalpandpodham, and NVT p. 109 1 1 
says that DmnSga's definition is the object of Dddyotakara’s criticism m the 
passage VidySbha^aija (HIL p 977, footnote) cites DihnSga'B description of 
perception in Tibetan as from Chap I of the Pramanasamuccaya , and Bays 
that the Sanskrit equivalent is pratyakfaih kalpan&podharh namajatyidnasam- 
yutam 

I have not met the second half, as here given, anywhere cited. The 
couplet cited m the Sarvaiarianasamgraha is later than Difinaga, containing 
as it does the term ntrvikalpaka It is perhaps from Dharmakirti. kalpand- 
po4ham abhr&ntam pratyaksarh mrmkalpakam vtkalpo casiuntrbhdsbd asatn- 
vidad npaplavah (Chapter on the Bauddhas, ad fin.). The second line of th s 
couplet is quoted by Brldhara NK p 190 1 18 (with vtsamvddM in place of 
■asamvidid) The SDS, ibid, goes on to quote another couplet as if fr m 
the same context — 

grihyaih vastupramSnSm hi grahanam yad t to 'nyathi na tad vasty 
na tan mdnarh iabdahhgendnyddijam 

The meaning of the two couplets seems to be — 

“ Unqualified perception is stripped of characters and unerring 
qualification is an accretion, since it disagrees with the appear 
ance of the thmg For the object (m perception) has the thing 
itself as the means by which it is validly cognised • appre- 
hension m any other way than this (1 e. apprehension not 
immediately derived from the thing) is not reality and is not 
proof, — neither proof by testimony nor by inference nor by 
perception” (Gough's translat.on p 88 is different ) 

’Vficaspati MifSra cites the Vdkyapadiya as typical of this view 
iNVT p 88 1. 9) — 

na so ‘ sti pratyayo loke yah iabd&nugam&d jte anuvtddham tea 
ftldnaih sarvath idbdena gamyate. 

“ There is no thought known to experience which is without corres- 
ipondenoe with a word ■ the whole of knowledge is as it were pierced and 
(threaded with words ”, 
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who appear, to have taught that words and thoughts are 
inseparable. It is against these ‘ nominalists ’ that 
V&tsy&yana’s explanation of the word ‘ avyapade&ya ’ in 
the 8iitra is supposed by the commentators to be directed. 
As against these nominalists 1 , avyapadedya asserts 
that there is a moment in perception separable from all 
UBe of language". It seems likely 3 that Difinaga took 
this nofninahst -view as the starting-point from which to 
develop his own position. He takes ‘name' as the first 
of the five characters, of which he asserts the pure per- 
cept to be devoid : and it may be supposed that his own 
view was arrived at by accepting on the one hand the 
Sabdika's view that the thoughts through which we 
determine reality are inseparably connected with words; 
and, on the other hand, the Naiy&yika view that what is 
immediately given in perception is independent of the 
words by which we come to designate it. But if con- 
cepts are inseparable from words, and the percept is 
separable from words, it follows that the percept is 
separate from all concepts or determinations of thought. 


This same couplet is cited in the Tirkikarakqd (p. 61) where the view 
is ascribed to the ‘ Sdbdtkas ’, and is said to amount to the assertion that only 
perception with qualifications * exists — l.e. there is no such thing as mrci- 
kalpakajfldna. The view is thus represented as the antithetical error to that 
of the Bauddhas, who hold that only unqualified perception — ntrvi kalpakayflana 
—is valid. 

‘But when Vicaspati Is polemising against the view that the pure 
percept is devoid of all characters he gives another interpretation of avya- 
padeeya, as being a possessive compound meaning ‘having no vyapadtiya 
Vyapadeiya in this compound means viieyya, thing-to-be-qualified or subject 
and so atyapadedyajUina comes to mean knowledge of qualifications unrelated 
to a thing-qualified. NVT p. 62 1. 8 That is, mrctkalpa is certainly (as 
against the nominalists) labdarahita : but this does not mean that it is (as 
Difinaga supposed) kalpandrahita or characterless. On the contrary, it is 
f&ty&ducatiip&vag&ht {NVT, loc at ). 


•It is illustrated by the experience of infants and dumb persons, eg. 
by KOmarila ifi the SlokavirUka (pratyakfa, 112) — 

aeti hy dloeanajn&naiti prathamarh mntkalpakarh 
bilanHeidivtjflSnaeadriaih Juddhavastujam 


' There is a primary intuitive apprehension, an unqualified perception, 
arising from the mere real, — like the apprehension of infants and the dumb 
This couplet is quoted in the Tirkikarakf 3, p 60, m this connection. 
•See VidySbhUtaija HIL p. 277, and footnote 1 on page 109 tupra. 
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So that the Naiydyika’s description of the percept as not 
verbal (avyapadeiya , aiabda) becomes equivalent to 
describing it as free from those other determinations or 
qualifications — of class, quality, action, and attendant 
circumstances or accident 1 — which, through the use of 
words, we assign to the reality present to sense. 

The Buddhist is represented* aB holding that only 
pure or unqualified perception (nirvikalpaka) is entitled 
to the name of perception. He understands by pure per- 
ception an appearance (pratibhdsam) which is true to the 
real ( vastuny abhrantam) as conforming positively and 
negatively to the svalaksana* , the unique moment of 


‘dravya, as one of the five nfe*nn at or kalpanat (predicables), means 
some relation to another thing or substance, which serves, in virtue of this 
relation, to qualify the given thing as a Btick qualifies a man who carnet 
it, or horns qualify the cow which ha * them Attendant circumstance or 
accident is thus a fair rendering 

*By Sridhara, in NK p 180 1 4 ff His polemic against the 
Buddhist view of perception falls into two halves (a) p 180 1. 4 to p. 131 1. 
22, dealing with the view that only nirvikalpaka is valid, and not tavtkalpaka ; 
and (b) p. 131 1 22 to p 134 1 8, dealing with the view that perception is 
lealpandrahita, and that the knowledge of kalpand't constitutes ‘tavtkal- 
paka ’ But after all these are only two different ways of saying the same 
thing, viz , that all thought-determinations are illusory as not immediately 
given Sridhara is really meeting the B»me position twice over, with different 
sets of arguments. The confusion is due to the different senses m which 
nirvikalpaka is used by the Bauddha and the Naiyiyika respectively . the 
Bauddha understanding by it perception free from all vikalpa't, while the 
Naiy&yika uses it of the perception of unrelated vikalpa't 

*Cf. Nyiyabmdu p 108 tatya (t e. pralyakfasya) vtfayah ttalak- 
fanam yaiyarthatya tarkmdhdnatarhnidhSnabhyllrh ftlanapraUbhOtabhedat 
tat tvalakfanam Tad eva paramdrthatat, arthaknydeimarthyalaktanatvad 
caetunah Anyat simdnyat aheanam ■ to 'numinasya vutayah. 

“ The object of perception is the svaldkfaria. The tvalakqana is that 
through proximity to and remoteness from which differences m the cognitive 
appearances anse It alone is ultimately Teal, since competency for action is 
the definition of real thing. Other objects are timinyalaktana, — such is 
the object of inference 

The Nydyabrnduflki (p 16 1 18) explains • team aeidhdranarh 

lakfanaih tattvarh tvalakfanam vaituno hy atddhdranam ca tattvam aiti 
timanyarh ca yad atadhdran&m tat pratyaktagrShyam “ tvalakfana 

means ‘ own unique character or being. ’ For a reality has a unique being, 
and it has also a common character. The nnique character u the object 
igrShya) m the case of perception 

Dharmottara goes on to say that the object (vtfayd) of a pramdt id Is 
twofold s either the object of apprehension (grihya)— described by the phrase 
yaddkiram utpadyate-that in the 1 form ’ of which knowledge arises (?) 
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existence which alone is ultimately real (svalak§andnva- 
yavyatirekdnuvidhAyipraUbhdsam - 1 ). All the ‘predi- 
cables ’ (vUesana) or determinations of thought ( vikalpa ), 
are untrue to reality ( bhranta ), because they are not 
appearances bom of the thing ( anarthajaprattbhdso 
vikalpah ); being appearances which do not conform to 
reality (vastvananurodhipratibhdsa) , their production 


or the object of acquisition, endeavour, or activity (pripanlya , adhyavaeeya, 
cf. pratfUttiyaya p. 16 1 6). “ any o h i grihyo, 'nyat cOdhyaoateyah 

Pratyakyasya ht kyana eko grShyafr Adhyovateya* tu pratyakyabalotpannena 
Mcayma tarktina eva Saihtina era ca pratyakganya pripantyah, ksrtnasya 
pr&payttum atakyatvit ", i.e. the object apprehended in perception u the 
single moment but this cannot be the object of endeavour or achieve- 
ment, — the ‘ prSpaniya ' of perception is not the single moment but the 
tenet of moments (which of course is unreal) He adds that m inference, 
on the other hand, the object apprehended ( grdhya ) ie an unreality (anartha) 
but this unreal is illusorily imposed on the real (iroptta), and ie conceived of 
as evalakyana (tvalakyayiatvenavatiyate) the ttalakyana thus ' supposed ’ 
(tvalakfayam adhyavasttam) being the object of activity (pratrUtmtoya) 

Poussin (translation of the SarvadarianatatfigTaha chapter on the 
Bauddhas— Mutton, n s u, 1901, p 172, footnote 60) cites these passages, 
and concludes that tvalakyana=ktana 

As regards the unreality of the object of inference cf. the passage cited 
from Difiniga at NVT p 197 1 1 »art>o ‘yam anumandnumeyabhSvo 
buddhykrUtjhena dharmaiharmtbhdtena na bahihtadasattvam apekyate 
“ All this busmess of inference and inferred things depends on the subject- 
attribute relation imposed by thought, and has no reference to the existence 
or non-existence of external things 

In what sense there can be nearness to or remoteness from a svalak- 
y ana so defined remains obscure 

*cn. NV p. 44 11 9-4 with NK p 190 II. 6-6 and Nk p 191 11 93 
94. Uddyotakara says • apart tu manyante pratyakyam kalpandpodham itt 
atha keyam kalpanS 1 namajitiyo]ancti yat kilo na ndmnAbhtdkiyatc, na ca 
jdtyddtbhtr vyapadptyate, vitayarupanumdhdyi'partcchedakam, dtmatarii- 
vedyam , — tot pratyakyam iti “ Some hold perception to be devoid of 
ihought-determtnatwn — kalpani What is this determination, this kalpand? 
It consists in synthesis with name, and with class. The percept is that which 
is not designated by a name, nor determined by class and the other predic- 
ables; it has a shape corresponding to the unique character of the object; 
and is self-cognised . 

(Jhfi takes pancchedakam as a separate word ‘ definite observing in 
a footnote that this implies validity ) 

The oqflAnaoidm Buddhist held that cognitions are not perceived 
through inner sense perception by manat, but are somehow conscious of 
themselves. Atma of course does not mean the soul or self— which the 
Buddhists rejected. The SanadarSanasamgraha states tvayam-vedanam 
[tvatamtedanam] as the fundamental doctrine of the Yogicira, i.e vt]M 
navldtn school. In this connection the school used the simile of the lamp — 
which, self-illummed, illuminates objects. You do not need another lamp 
to see your lamp by. 
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being conditioned by ‘ psychical dispositions ’ ( v&sanadhi- 
najanma). 

We have what seems a perfectly definite perception 
of a jar of such and such a shape, quite distinct from all 
other jars. But the Buddhist tells us that all the deter- 
minations ( vikalpa ) which make the supposed ‘ percept ’ 
definite are appearances not derived from the real thmg, 
and that our belief that the thing as thus determined is 
real, is illusory — 

vikalpo vastunirbhasad visanwaddd upaplamh. — But 
is it not the fact that there is correspondence in actual 
practice ( pravrttau samvadah)? — The Buddhist replies 
that the supposed correspondence is due to the fact that the 
determinations derived from previous experience illusorily 
impose their own appearances, under the guise of identity 
with the real thing; and, while obscuring the difference 
between the svalaksana and their own manifestations in 
consciousness, direct men’s activities on the place where 
the svalaksana is — thus ensuring the ‘ correspondence ’ 
which is alleged 1 . The gleam of a precious stone is 
not the stone itself : but it enables ub to get it ! 

But unless the thought determination ( vikalpa ) is 
in contact with the thing ( vastu samspriati), how could 
it impose itself as identical with the thing? Even a 
mirage has an objective ground ! — The reply is that 
thought uses the percept as a vehicle (pratyakqapiQtha- 
bhavi vikalpah) and so, assuming the function of the 
instrument of knowledge, presents to us a thing that can 
be acted upon ( arthaknyasamartharh vastu sdk§atkaroti), 
— otherwise the person desirous to act could not act on 
the basis of his thought-determinations. This is what 
the Buddhist writer meant when he said “ thence also it is 
on the real thing that we act as a result of thought-deter- 
minations ” ( tato ‘ pi vikalpad vastuny eva pravrttih). 


'NK p 190 1. 20 tvaIakjana<U4e purufam pravortayott taihvidayati 
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But does not this amount to the admission that 
thought ( vikalpa ) is after all a means of knowing the real 
thing, seeing that it is the source, of apprehensions which 
correspond with the real thing (v astuni pramanam, tatra* 
visamvidipratitihetutvat)? — The Buddhist tries to avoid 
the admission by saying that between the momentary exis- 
tence which is the real object ( grahya ) of the perception 
and that which is the ‘ object ’ ( adhyavasiyate ) of the 
thought, and between this latter again and the ‘ object ’ 
achieved (labhyate) in the ensuing activity, there is — 
regarded as momentary existents — no correspondence, 
because they are all momentary 1 . Begarded merely in 
the light of an exclusion of what is other, we can indeed 
find a certain correspondence in the percept, the idea, and 
the object achieved, — if we abstract from the (real) diver- 
sity which belongs to them as absolutely distinct 
‘ moments ' of experience (anakalitak§anabhedasya ata- 
dvyavrMavastumdtrdpekqaya samvadah). We cannot say 
that the object of perception is the object as determined by 
thought, nor that either of these is the object achieved or 
got practically. But we can say that the object grasped 
in perception is like 3 the object as determined by thought, 
and that the latter is like what is achieved by activity 
( y&drSah k?anah pratyak§ena grhyate, tadrio vikalpena- 
dhyavasiyate, etc.) 3 . But even so the thought-deter- 
mination ( vikalpa ) will not be an independent means of 


jl'or the distinction between the grahya, on the one hand, and the 
aihyavateya or priparflya or pravjiUvtgaya, on the other hand, see NBT 
p 16 1 30 to p 16 1 7 referred to above, note 8 p. 131 (That passage 
only makes a twofold distinction in objects (c tyaya), whereas Srldhara makes 
it threefold here by distinguishing the adhyatareya of the vikalpa from the 
pravfttivigaya ) The difficulty is that the doctrine of the momentanness of 
the real destroys the unity of the object (vyayatkata). Having destroyed it, 
the Buddhist casts about for some way of restoring it— for practical purposes. 

■The Buddhist admits resemblance itidffya) though he denies 
tSmSnya. 

■The question is (as we should put it) — what is the relation between 
the previous impression, the mere idea, and the subsequent impression T 
Not numerical identity — all are momentary, and the one has disappeared 
before the other begins to be. But a sort of likeness. 
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knowledge, seeing that it only apprehends the already 
apprehended 1 (And what the Buddhist is arguing here 
is that vikalpa is not a pramdna). For it is by percep- 
tion and nothing else that an object of this character 
(which now appears in ‘ idea ’) was originally 
grasped). . . 

We (the Bauddhas) admit however that a thought 
determination derived from an inference ( lihgaja ) is an 
independent means of knowledge,— because it apprehends 
something of which the unique being has not been 
already grasped by another means of proof, i.e. by per- 
ception (pramdnantaTdprdptasvalakqanapr&pakatayd, pra- 
manam 2 (But this is another matter.) 

—This position too is unsatisfactory, replies the 
Naiydyika. For the momentary existent’s ‘exclusion 
from-what-is-other ’ (anyavyavrth ) — and the unreal 
common character illusorily imposed upon it in virtue 
of this negative character of excluding-what-is-other — 5 
is not grasped ( grhyate ) by perception, seeing that the 
object ( grahya ) of perception is characterised by the 
Bauddha as a ‘cause’ ( hetu ), and unreal things (such as 
this illusorily imposed common character of being 
different-from-what-is-other) are devoid of all practical 

'Like memory, which on this ground is refused the name of pramSna 
in the Indian schools. The original experience is the instrument of know- 
ledge — not the memory, which only repeats the ongtmll experience. So 
with ‘ ideas ' (in the Humian sense),— they only repeat ' impressions \ and 
are not therefore an independent instrument of knowledge. The idea only 
apprehends over again what has been apprehended in impression. 

’svalakqana in this compound cannot be taken as the object of 
pripakatayi, because inference never grasps the loalokfana, its object being 
always taminyalakfana — see Nyiyabmdu p. 108 I. 18 anyat idmanyalak- 
fan am. to 'numatuuya eif ayah 

•Poussin, op. Cit p 78 note 46, observes that the doctrine of a pc ha, 
“ la non -compatibility avec ce qui est autre ”, is inseparable from the theory 
of svalakfana He citee from Atmatattvavtveka 46. 8, a definition — yae 
cityantavitakfanandm tilakfanyatyavahirahotut, tad anyovyltfitirnpam — 
“ exclusion of what is other is the ground of the practical notion of same- 
ness of character m things which are absolutely diverse m character ” 
According to the Bauddha ' tanam prthak ' — the atomistic principle which 
finds expression m the doctrine of ttalakfana or kfana — there cannot be any 
nottitve resemblance m reals A cow is like a oow in virtue of what both 
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efficacy (samast&rthakriydvirahat) , — (and therefore 
could not be a ‘ cause ’ of perception or of anything else). 
It is the momentary existent that possesses practical effi- 
cacy, and so is real (paramarthasat) ; and it is this there- 
fore that is the object of perception. (And so it is 
impossible for the Buddhist to deny that thought is a 
means of cognition on the ground that its objects have 
already been given in perception : i.e. on the ground 
grhitagr&hitavat.) — And it cannot be said that the object 
of the thought is one with the object of perception, because 
the percept is a momentary existent and is said ‘ not to 
extend up to the time of the thought ’ ( vikalpakalananu - 
p&tlty uktam). 

And if it be allowed that there is some single object — 
of unexplained character — common to the thought and the 
perception, which could admit of a correspondence for 
practical purposes (prarrt.tisamvadaijogya) , thought would 
not fall outside the definition of a source of knowledge, 
because (1) the idea has no reference to impressions which 
might have preceded it in determining the object, the case 
being similar to that of a series of relatively independent 
impressions derived from an object 1 ; and (2) because 
what has been conceived in thought is capable of being 
applied in action ( adhyavasitaprapanayogyatvat ). — And, 
if thought* is thus established as a source of knowledge, it 
must be classed under the head of perception, because (1) 
the thought-determinations by which the object in per- 
ception is qualified are not referred to the object through 
a middle term (so that the process is not inferential); and 
(2) because it occurs when organ and object are in contact, 


l dhirSvShtkabtuldht Faddegon explains • “ streamlike intellec- 

tion, l e. a series of intellections, all referring to one object, and arising when 
our attention remains fixed upon a certain object for a certain time ”. 

*1.0., of course, vtkalpa in the special sense of 1 the work of the 
understanding ’ in constituting the object cf 1 qualified ’ perception (that is, 
of the perceptual judgment!. 
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and does not occur otherwise (so that it must be regarded 
as indriydrthasarhnikar$otpanna) 1 . 

But although these determinations of the percept 
are no less produced by the object ( arthaja ) than the pure 
or unqualified percept (nirvikalpaka) , the qualified per- 
ception of the object does not arise through the mere- 
contact of organ and object. A further condition is 
necessary. This condition (according to Srldhara) is the 
remembering of the word* which names the qualification 
in question ( vacaka^abdasmarana ). — In that case, 
the Buddhist objects, ought not the thought-element in 
perception to be classed under memory* as being; 
generated by a memory and not by organ-and-object ? for 
the part played by organ-and-object is eclipsed ( vyavahita ) 


‘But it occurs when another organ than that which would give the 
' 01 kalpa ’ in question u in contact with the object, e.g- I *e« the fragrant 
sandal The eye cannot tee the fragrance though the fragrance as thus 
belonging to a perceived object is not a free idea but ‘ sense-bound and sense- 
sustained'. (Ward, Psychological Prmciples, p 186) This case is recog 
nised as a form of alaukikasarhrukarqa (i e ‘ contact ’ in other than the usual 
sense) under the name ]ilanalakfan3pralyisatti, in the later schools the 
example being that given above of the fragrant sandal (turabhx candanam). 
Cf. Ward, op at , p. 168 “ The manner m which the constituent elements 
of a percept are combined differs materially from what is strictly to be called 
the ‘ association of ideas ' To realise this difference we need only to observe 
first how the sight of a suit of polished armour, for example, instantly 
reinstates and steadily maintains all that we retain of former sensations of its 
hardness and smoothness and coldness , and then to observe next bow this 
same sight gradually calls up ideas now of tournaments, now of crusades " 
etc. 

’The importance here given to words is surprising. We might be- 
prepared to admit that judgment — holding subject and predicate apart — is 
dependent on the use of words, i e that judgment ib inseparable from pro- 
position. But judgment is perhaps a stage beyond qualified perception 
satxkalpakajMna. An opponent has pointed out INK p 189 1 IS) that the- 
actions of brutes incapable of language imply qualified perception of objects 
(JabdavyutpaUtrahittln&m apt ttradcim arihavikalpht pravfttih), and has 
maintained on this ground that all perception is m fact ‘ qualified percep- 
tion'. Srldhara fails to answer this difficulty. 

’In which case it would not be a pram&iyi. See note 1 p. 195 supra. 
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by that of memory. The Naiydyika replies that auxi- 
liary circumstances ( sahakarin ) do not oust the inherent 
power of the thing : you would not say that the seed is 
not the cause of the production of the shoot on the ground 
that it is eclipsed by auxiliary conditions of growth like 
•earth and water !— But what is the assistance ( upakara ) 
rendered by the memory of the word to the organ and 
■object, that it should be called an “ auxiliary circum- 
stance"? — The answer is that, as the thought-determina- 
tion in its arising corresponds positively and negatively 
to the organ-and-object, so alsp does it correspond posi- 
tively and negatively to the word-memory 1 The 
assistance rendered by the memory to the organ-and-object 
then is that, organ-and-object alone failing to produce 
their effect, they produce it when the memory of the 
word is present as an auxiliary circumstance. And the 
Buddhist’s view that “ characters which add nothing to 
the inherent nature of the thing itself would not be 
‘auxiliaries’ J ” has already been rejected 9 when we 


'The thought-determination occurs (other conditions being ful- 
filled) when organ and object are present, and does not occur when either 
is absent Similarly it occurs (the other conditions being present) when the 
memory of the word is present, and does not occur when the memory is 

’ivartipittiay&nddhdyinc na lahak&nya til cp NK p 78 I 25 
yadt eahakinno bh&v any Ittiny am na janayanti naptktaniyS aktmcttkarai- 
vtt “ unless the so-called auxiliaries produce some additional character in 
the (principal) cause itself, they need not be taken into account, because 
they affect nothing ”, See the following note 

Sndhara’s discussion which has been given above is not a very profitable 
piece of scholasticism I give it for want of an earlier (and better) treat- 
ment of this topic. 

•The Buddhist argument m support of the doctrine that aU things 
are momentary is stated in the Sarvadarianaeamgrdha, chapter on the 
Baitddhat (the section corresponding to pp 10 — 20 of Gough's translation). It 
is also expounded in the pair of tracts by Ratnakirti entitled kfanabhangaei- 
ddh t, which are included m Hara Prasad SSstn’s Six Buddhut Nyiya Tracts 
in 8an»knt (One of these tracts sets out the positive and the other the 
negative argument.) The NatySyika reply is given by Srldhara NK pp. 78 — 
-89 (Faddegon analyses this passage pp. ‘598 — 5, and translates it pp 884 — 
408 ) The context in which Sridhara refutes the theory of momentanness is 
-the StmamrUpana or exposition of soul as the permanent subject of ex 
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SECTION 10. THE DOCTBINE OF THE BEAL UNIVERSAL 

A partial answer to the Buddhist attack on the 
“percept ’ — savikalpaka pratyaksa — is to be found in 


produce the effect which 19 to be produced " ( lahakanno no jahy&t, pratyuta 
paldyamSnSn apt gale paJena baddhcS kjiyarh kdryam kurydt. 8DS) Now 
When the entity (bhdea) takes to itself a iutmct additament (atieaya), x, 
in the form of the semce (upokira) rendered by its auxiliary (sahakSnn) does 
the additament produced by the auxiliary generate another additament, or 
■not? If it does, there will be an infinite regress of additamenta and 
auxiliaries, if it does not, the so-called auxiliary will not be an auxiliary 
(Vicaspati contents himself with this brief indication of the dilemma at this 
point — upakarisyopakarantaraianane anavaeth/lnat , ajan one tu eahak&nbha- 
v ibhivit. NVT p. 888 1 34). 

The dilemma amounts to this A. If the additament leads to no 
further additament then (a) the effect might appear at any time at which the 
so-called causal entity might happen to add to itself the additament Yon 
can only avoid this consequence by addtng that the causal entity takes on 
the additament only when tn relation to the auxiliary (bJjam atitayam 
■Mdodtonam sahakansSpelcsam evSdhatte) (b) the so-called casual entity — 
the seed, for example-might be no cause at all, the effect being produced 
by the additament To avoid this contingency you will have to add that 
the additament or * service ' (upakSra) is an additament or service relating 
to the cautal entity, e g the seed 

In order to avoid the above horn of the dilemma you must adopt the 
second alternative But m doing so you fall into a many-faced regreesue ad 
tnflnttum ( bahumukhUnavaethi ), thus : 

B If the additament is thus admitted to lead to further additamenta, 
then (a) You have added to the eeed which has the additament which makes 
it productive the further additament of relation to the auxiliaries But as 
this further additament, like the former, can. only be generated by the Beed 
in relation to on auxiliary (taemin apy upakdre pUrvanyiyena sabakam&pek- 
yaeya bijasya janakatee), there will be an infinite regress of additamente 
arising m the seed after acquiring successive auxiliaries (aahakSnsampadyabl- 
jagatatiiayinaeastha prathama). (b) You have added to the additament 
itself, or service rendered, the further additament of relation to the causal 
entity (1 e the servioe must be service to the eeed • a qualification is thus 

added to ' servioe '). But this entails a second regress arising from the 

series of additaments-resident-m-additaments generated by the seed (bijff- 
JijanySMayamfthattiayoparamparat «i» dvitlySnavostha) The service to the 
seed is an additament qualified by the further additament ' to the Beed ’ : 
and this further additament will be qualified by tbe still further additament 
that it is an additament to the additament : and this still further additament 

is a yet still further additament to the ad ditament-to- the-additement-to- the- 

ft eed, — and so ad infirutum. In order to relate x to a, the service to the 
seed, we must conceive it as having the further characteristic of y i e of 
being related to a And then we must conceive y as having tbe further 

property s, symbolising its relation to it ■ and so on. Relate dnees m fact 

means an infinite senes of terms. [See McTsggart's Nature of Existence 
pp. 88-89 “ every charactenstic oE a substance generates an infinite senes of 
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the assertion that the universal (sdm&nya) is a perceptible 
reality distinct from the particular. Srldhara says : “ if 
we shall be able to show that the universal is real, then 
the apprehension of the characters (by which we deter- 
mine objects in ‘differentiating perception’) will have 
these real universale for its objects, and will be perceptual 
apprehension because produced by (contact between) 
sense-organ and object 1 ”. The real universal is 
an object of sense no less than the particular : so that 
sense-perception gives not a bare ‘thiB’ , aB the Buddhist 
supposes, but determinations also. Srldhara sums up the 
Naiydyika reply to the Bauddha as follows : “Thou'ht 
which grasps objects as qualified ( viSisfagrdhin ) ... is 
not a ‘fiction of the understanding’; because the quali- 
fication, the qualified thing, and the relation between 
them m virtue of which they are determinand and deter- 
minant, are all real (vdstavatvat)*” . 

there is the derivative quality of Bt&Tiding m that relationship, the derivative 
relationship between the substance and that quality, and so on again without 
end ”, McTaggart however adds that these infinite senes are not vicious, 
because it is not necessary to complete them in order to determine the mean- 
ing of the earlier terms ] (c) In the same way the seed takes on another 

characteristic in virtue of its being related to the service rendered ( exam 
apekfyamtinenopakirmui bijadau tlharmtny upakarSntaram idheyam) and so 
there arises a third regress resulting from the series of additaments having 
as their substrate the additament to the seed imposed by the service rendered 
( upak&rSdheyab^SUiaydhayiMayaparampardt ffffySnoeosfha). 

Thns both horns of the dilemma (arming from the first main alternative, 
called by Vicaspati ‘ bhmtwpakarddhina 1 e, that the addition made by 
the auxiliaries is something distinct from the causal entity or primary cause' 
lead to impossible consequences We now pass to the second main alter- 
native, that the addition is not something distmct, — abhtnnopak&r&dhSna 
(NVT p. 888 1. 21 and 1. 24 uses both these terms). 

If the service rendered by the auxiliary is not distmct from that to 
■which it is rendered then the latter, the supposed permanent causal entity, 
ceases to exist, and la replaced bv a new entity, viz , the causal entity plus the 
added quality The original A has been replaced by an Ax But this is mst 
what the Buddhist maintains in his doctrine of the kurvadrOpa, the immediate 
momentary antecedent of the effect That is, the admission that the addita- 
ment forms part of the supposed permanent entity when added to it, amounts 
to the admission that there u no permanent entity. Q E. D . — phahtam 
mamdpx manoraikadr&mena “ the tree of my desire has borne its fruit " 
p 198 11 4—6 

‘NK p 193 11 17 — 18 scorn pratfUr . . ciityfograftml no 

kalpani, vttetancuya c Uetyasya ca tayoh sambandtuuya ca tyatocchedya- 
vyavacchedaka-bhSvaiya vfotavatvit The reality of the 1 relation ’ b«m> 
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To this the Bauddha replies : “Cognition which 
grasps the real thing is engendered from contact pf the 
organ with the thing just so as the thing is, 1 and does, 
not proceed by first reflecting upon the thing (na tv arthe 
vicarya pravartate). Apprehension of a thing as quali- 
fied (vi6i$tajMna) , On the other hand, is a reflective pro- 
cess. A man says to himself ‘this is the qualification’, 
‘this is the thing qualified’, ‘this is the relation between 
them’ , ‘people do not talk about a stick with a man, but 
a man with a stick’ : and after thus reflecting on each of 
the factors separately he makes a unity of them, and cog- 
nises ‘a man-with-a-stick’ (pa4cad ekikrtya grhndti). 
If the qualifiedness of the thing were real (yadi vastavi 
viMxtata), the apprehension of the thing as qualified 
would arise from the very first. If it does not do so, this 
means that the qualifiedness doeB not belong to the thing 
in its own nature (svarupatah) , but is constituted by some 
superadded condition {upadhikrtaf" . 

The doctrine of the real universal makes its first 
appearance in the seventeen sUtras which form the second 
dhnika of the first adhyaya of the Vai&esika Sutra; and 
Prariastap&da’s brief treatment of the topic” seems 
to follow the teaching of the Sutra fairly closely. Din- 
rulga attacks the Vaiiesika doctrine in a fragment 4 
of six lines preserved in the SarvadarSanasamgraha. 
Prabhakara replies to his criticism, and enunciates the 
realistic doctrine in a different form”. There is, be- 
sides, a passage in the Ny&yasUtra * which, in dealing 

spoken of is of course fundamental. And I do not know that the Ny&ya- 
Vautefika sohool have any satisfactory aoeount of it to offer. The doctrine 
of die real universal is not a oomplete solution. 

'yothtbhllto 'rthah, tathopajiyaU, 1 e it should be an immediate im- 
pression in point-to-point correspondence with the reality or archetype. 

'NK p. 198 11. 19—34 As observed in a note just preceding, onr 
school hardly deals with this difficulty - unices we can find a solution m the 
VWefiko doctrine of categories. I do not think we can. 

•PBh pp. 811—814 See also ibid p. 11 and p .19. 

‘See Fragments from Dinndga, fragment Q. 

•Jhi, PSPM, pp. 94-101. 

'NS IL ii. 68 — 71. 
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with the nature of words, distinguishes the ‘class’ (jatt) 
from the individual (vyaktd) and from the ‘form’ (dkfti),' 
i.e. the mark by which a class-nature is recognised : but 
there is nothing said as to the ontological character of this 
‘jati’ which is merely defined by 'production of the like’ 
(samdnaprasaiydtmikd jatih NS II.u.71) and Beems to be 
what we should call a natural class. It seems that the 
doctrine of the real universal was primarily a Vatieqika 
doctrine; though the Ny&ya-sutra also knows it. 1 

The Vaitesika Sutra teaches that sam&nya and 
vi&esd are relative to thought (samanyavidesa iti buddhy - 
apeksam I ii.3). The meaning of this seems to be ex- 
plained in the two following sUtras which say that Being 
(bhava=satta) is only samanya, because it is the ground 
of inclusion only ( anuvrtter eva hetutvdt); while ‘being 
a substance’, ‘being a quality’, and ‘being action’ are 
both samanya and viSesa. Sutra 6 says that samanya 
resides elsewhere than in ‘ultimate differences’ (unmt- 
rantyebhyo viiesebhyah) . The universal ‘Being’ is what 
is meant when we assert existence of substances, quali- 
ties, and actions : it is a different thing from substances, 
qualities, and actions ( dravyagunakarmabhyo ’ rthanw* 
ram sattd I.ii.8). It is neither action nor quality, because 
it resides in ‘actions and qualities’ 2 (9) ■ moreover there 
is absence in it of sdmdnya and vi&esa 5 (10). After 

•Greek influence could be suspected, but there is nothing to prove 

Reference to the Vaulenka doctrine of the eternity of the universal is 
dear (eg) in M H n 15 no, aha^bhScotSmdn’iarttuatv3n mtyen apy 
afuUiavaS upac&r&c eo The previous sfifra has taught that sound is non- 
eteraal because it is an object of sense-perception This tlltra objects that 
universale are objects of sense-perception and yet are eternal 

“No specific argument is given that it is not substance. But this 
follows as a corollary • for if it were a substance we should have the absurd 
consequence that substance resides m actions and qualities — the reverse of 
which is the truth. 

•»8man*oeUe»Jbhdeeno oa This same formula is repeated in 
stttros 18, 14 and 16 as a proof of the reality of the subordinate universale 
• being substance ‘ being quality and ‘ being action Universal* do 
not reside in universal* , but only in substances qualities, and actions This 
10 
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similarly arguing the reality of the subordinate universale 
dravyatva, gunatva, and karmatva (sutras 11-16), the 
section concludes with the assertion that Being is one 
because the character of ‘existence’ is not different (in the 
various things which are said to exist), and because there 
is no specific mark (through which w T e assert existence) 1 . 
The perceptibility of universals is asserted in another 
passage (YS VII. i. i. 13)*, but there seems to be no state- 
ment that they are eternal 8 . 

It has been held that YS I.ii.3 asserts the subject- 
ivity of the universal, and that therefore the Sutra does 
not teach the doctrine of the real universal. But it is 
out of the question to assert this in the face of the explicit 
statement of I.ii.8, and of the general sense of the sec- 
tion. The doctrine of the Sutra is fundamentally that 
taught by Pra^astapada in the Bhasya. 

“ Universals are of two kinds, primary and sub- 
ordinate. The universal is ubiquitous within its proper 
sphere 4 , identical 8 , resident in more than one 
substrate 8 , and is what makes us think of a thing as 

wh the constant doctrine of the school and it led to the awkward con- 
sequence that ‘ Being as a universal, is not predieable of universals them- 

'tad iti hngiviiesad vtdetal mgibhivic catko bhivah I. 11 17 

‘etena gwgatve bhive ca iareendnyath vySkhyUtam. “By this it is 
explained that there is knowledge of the universals 1 being quality ’ and 
‘ being ’ through all sense-organs ". It is not clear why only these two 
universals are mentioned presumably dratiyateo and karmoteo are thonght of 
as tmplted At any rate the statement must apply to them also. 

'But it meat have been a doctrine of the school before Pradas- 
tapida, since (as stated above, p. 188 n. 1) it is referred to m the Nyiya 
Sutra • and it is impossible that the Nyiya Sutra should have been redacted 
after the date of Fradastapida. 

‘Oowhood is present in all cows. 

‘Because the essence whereby it resides in one cow is the identical 
essence whereby it resides in another cow, there being no difference in the 
conception of cow-nature in different cmm. 

'If yon say that it is impossible for one thing to reside m many, 
the answer is that impossibility cannot be asserted of a thing which is 
established by a valid means of oogmtion — in this case, by perception. 
M hi praminivagate 'rth s kictd anapapatUr nlma. NK p. 818 1. 6. 
Experience shows cowhood resident m msny cows. 
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conforming to its essence — whether the thing be one in- 
dividual, or two, or many. In other words, without 
losing its identity it is resident in a series of substrates, 
and is the ground of the thought of one nature running 
through all. How so? When we have a series of ex- 
periences of this, that, and the other individual, a mental 
disposition or impression is generated by the thought of 
repetition, and thereby the series of past experiences is 
remembered, and we realise that the factor of common- 
ness which runs through them all (samanyapekmm . . . 
yad anugatam) is the universal. 

The primary universal (spoken of above) is the uni- 
versal ‘Being’ (sattasamanya) , and gives rise to the 
thought of inclusion (anuvrtti) 1 only. As the result 
of contact of a single indigo-stuff with leathers, cloths, 
blankets, and so forth, all of which are different from 
one another, there arises an identical thought about them 
all, viz , that each of them is blue 3 : and in the same 
way we have an identical thought about substances, qua- 
lities, and actions, which are all different from each other, 
viz., that they all exist ( sat sad iti pratyayanuvfttih) 3 . 
And this thought must come from something other 1 than 
substances, qualities, and actions, as such. This 
‘something other’ is the universal ‘Being’; — the reality 
of which is thus established. From union with the uni- 
versal ‘Being’ the identical thought recurs in the case 


l anuvftt\, anti gam a, etc , are troublesome to translate The idea 
ia that of the one in the many, — one nature running through many indivi- 
duals, to which all conform ‘ Inclusion ' is not an accurate rendering, but 
practically convenient. 

•This passage (or something similar) is referred to by Uddyotakara 
in NV p. 819 1 16. See above, p. 28 n. 8 

•This phrase has a variety of forms. Sometimes we find 
anuvrttipratyoyah , sometimes anuvrttapratyoya, here pratyayinucfttih 
Similarly when onugamo and anugato are substituted for onuvftti and 
■anuvftta. 

• orthantarid bhavitum arhaU Compare V8 I. ii. 8 — dr avpoyspa- 
karmtbh ye ‘ rthintar at* latti. 
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of each thing that it vt : and therefore ‘Being’ is a uni- 
versal, and the Summum Genus 1 . 

‘Being substance’, ‘being quality’, ‘being action’, 
and the rest* are subordinate univcrsals, because 
they are the ground of the thought of exclusion as well as 
of inclusion (anuvrtti-vyavftti-pratyayahetutvat). A sub- 
ordinate universal is thus both genus ( samanya ) and 
species (tnie$a)*. Thus substance-hood is a genus 

'Uumit satti liminyam eta He seems to uombme two thoughts 
here (a) that tatUtsuminya is a reality, and (b) that it is only slmdnya, 
never tiieqa — i.e that it is the Summum Qentts — as Btated in VS I n 4 

1 ‘the rest' means the umversals subordinate to substanLO-hood, 
quu'ity-ness, and actiou-booi, — e g pftHe? tea, rCp atva, utknepanatta, e'c_ 
'it eompnsee all umversals other than sattd 

‘tiiesa Buffers from an unfortunate ambiguity 

(а) As one of the categories of the Vatieeika system it means those 
ultimate differences which separate unique entities such as atoms from each 
other. Each of these entities is regarded as absolutely sut generis, and so 
their differences are not specific differences m fact about these differences 
nothing can be said except that they are differences The difference of one 
atom from another is not in virtue of some character which it shares With 
anything else ; but m virtue simply of Its own uniqueness Such a difference 
therefore cannot be specific If it were, you would again have to look for a 
difference to distinguish the members of the species — and so ad infinitum. 
If you are to avoid this infinite regress, you must admit sooner or later the 
reality of unclassable uniqueness of character And this is tiieya as an 
ultimate category This category suggests, and perhaps has, some relation 
to the Buddhist conception of opoha. 

(б) But— in a secondary sense, as PraSastapada himself says just 
below — specific differences are also called tiitsa And these t>t Beta's are in 
fact simlnya's, umversals, because they are the common property of a class 
of things. In the vast majority of cases m which the term ttieto is used, it 
is used m this latter sense — naturally so, since tliefa m the other sense is a 
mere surd or fullstop to thought, about which there is nothing to say except 
to assert its existence. It is commonly said that theVailefika system derives 
its name from the category tliefa. But Faddegon argues, on good grounds, 
that in fact the system is so called by reason of its characteristic method of 
proceeding sSdharmyatatdharmyibhyBm, * through likeness and difference ’. 
These differences ( tatdharmya ) are of course tUesa in the so-called secondary 
sense, and not the category tliefa, which is not available for the practice, 
purpose of drawing distinctions The Vaiiesika school is characteristically 
' the school of distinctions '. 

Ui states that later VaUemka manuals sometimes erected tSmanyavUtea 
into an additional category, Bide by side with sattSsBminy a, on the one hand, 
— which is only elminya — , and with tiieya (the category) on the other hand, 
—which of course is only ei iefe (never timing a). We often meet the com- 
pound simBnyaciiefa, and it can usually be translated 1 specific universal 
subordinate universal ', being used to distinguish aU other umversals from 
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because it is the ground of a thought which comprises the 
different ‘substances’, earth and the rest: and it is a 
species because it is the ground of a thought which ex 7 
eludes substances from qualities and actions *. 

But these universal, substance-hood, ard the rest 
are in the primary sense genera (samanyani) , because 
they comprise many things : it is in a secondary or trans- 
ferred sense ( bhaktya ) that they are called 'rtiesa' , from 
the fact that they differentiate their substrates (from 
other things) 5 . 

• That these umversals constitute a separate category 
(padarthantaratva) from substance, quality, and action is 
established by the difference in their characters ( laksan - 
abhedat ) And for this very reason (i.e. that they are 
different from substance, quality, and action), umversals 
are eternal' Ana umversals are different from each 
other because they are determined to residence in sub- 
stances'*, and so on . and because the thought of one 

sattasamlnya, the universal ‘ Being ’ The use of this term to denote the 
objects of Sloqanamatra, bare intuition, in the section on perception in the 
BhSyya, constitutes one of the difficulties of that section We know that some 
held the view that the object of nttvikalpakajdana ( = UlocanamStra) was 
simply ‘ Being ’ And Srldhara tells us that Pradastapida meant that not 
merely simdnya but also vi ieya was apprehended in ' bare intuition ' That 
is, ‘ bare intuition ' apprehends universal of all sorts , — not only ‘ Being 
but also 1 being substance ', * being quality ’, etc 

All sorts of umversals ’ is of course a phrase condemned by the 
ddstra each universal has svarflpasattA, and we may not clots them. But 
even PradastapSda says samdnyath dvividhom I) 

’For brevity I omit eight lines of the text, which show, in the 
same way, that the same thing is true of all subordinate umversals. 

'svitrayaviiesakatvid bhaktyi mistakhyani On this Bee the last 
note but one. 

‘Srldhara says "If urn vers” Is were identical with substances, etc., 
they would per'sh on the destruction of <he substance, etc., and would oome 
into being with its origination But as they are different, tins rule does not 
hold ”, NK p. 815 1 6 For the ‘difference m character ’, see the definition 
of the universal with which the present passage of the Bhlfya opens. 
Eternity was not mentioned m the definition , no doubt because Prarfaataplda 
intended to treat it as a corollary from the definition 

•Some nniversals reside m substances, others in qualities, and so 
on : and this determinate choice of substrates shows difference in the universal* 
themselves. NK p. 310 I 90. , ' , 
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universal differs from the thought of another universal. 
And each universal is one, because it shows no difference 
of character as residing in its several BubBtrates, and be- 
cause there is no character of difference 1 . 

Although universal have no determinate location 
(aparicchinnadeSani s&mdnydni ) , nevertheless each is 
‘ubiquitous within its proper sphere' because the condi- 
tions under which each is manifested are determinate 
(upalakqamniyamdt ) , and because there is a definite 
totality of conditions requisite for the production of the 
individuals which manifest the universal (kdranasamagri- 
niyamat) 1 . And universal are not to be indicated 
in space ( antarale avyapade&yam) because they cannot 
reside there either by relation of conjunction ( samyoga ) 
or by that of inherence ( samardya ) ”. 

In an earlier passage 3 which treats of the likenesses 
and differences (sadharmyavaidharmyd) of the categories, 
Prariastapada mentions seven characteristics common to 
the three categories of Universality, Ultimate Difference, 
and Inherence, which differentiate them from the other 
three categories, Substance, Quality, and Action. 

“ The three categories of Universality, Ultimate 
Difference, and Inherence have the characteristics (1) 

'pratyekoih tvlfrayeyu lakyaniviie^&l vufe^alakean&bhdvac caikat- 

Compare V8 I. u 17 tad iti ImgHvi/ejid viiegalingibhavac caiko 
bhivah. Pradastapads makes the insignificant change of linga into lakfana 
m quoting. The more important modification which he introduces is in the 
application of the formula, which in the idtra is used to establish the unity 
of sottfl, Being, only, whereas Pradastap&da uses it to prove the unity of 
every universal. The result of this modification is that the second phrase 
tn the formula, vtiega lakfan&bh&vSt, ceases to have any distinct meaning. 
Srldhara tries to give it a distinctive meaning by interpreting lakgana (m the 
second phrase) as p ramina — " there is no means of proving difference ”. 

1 ’i.e. because a universal only shows itself m a particular kmd of 
thing, and because things of that particular kmd do not come into existence 
at random, but under fixed causal conditions. Srldhara glosses the first 
phrase by abhivyaAjakatya avayavotaihrthlnavtJegaeyo myaiatv&t — because 
the special collocation of parts which manifests the universal is fixed by rule. 

•Bh Sty a, p. 19, 1. 1. 
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that their Being consists in their own essence or unique 
nature ( svatmasattva ); (2) that they have thought for 
their characteristic (buddhUak§anatva) ; (3) that they 
are not effects; (4) that they are not causes; (5) that 
they do not possess genus and species (as&m8,nyati&e$a- 
vattva) ; (6) that they are eternal ; (7) that they are not 
called ‘things’ (arthaiabdanabhidheyatva)” . 

The following observations may be made under these 
seven heads : — 

(1) Substances, qualities, and acts are held to exist 
in virtue of a universal ‘Being’ residing in them. In 
other words these three categories all exist in the same 
sense • existence is a class-notion applicable to all these 
three categories. In their case sattayogah sattvam — ex- 
istence consists in being united with a universal ‘Being’ 
— as Srldhara expresses it But we cannot bring the uni- 
versal ‘Being’ itself under the same class-concept : we 
cannot say in this sense that ‘Being is’. For this will 
lead to an infinite regress ( anavasthd ), since it means 
that Being has a Being, which again has a Being ... ad 
infinitum. Nor can wc bring any of the other universah 
under a further universal without falling into an infinite 
regress. Blue things possess blueness, but blueness does 
not possess blueness-ness ; for if the latter supposition 
were made 1 , there would be no limit to the multipli- 
cation of super-uni versals. 

'At a later time Udayaua formulated the six jSUbidhaka, or 
impedimenta to universality, m a couplet which became the current coin of the 
achbols vyakter abhedah, tulyatvam, tathkaro, ‘ thSnavaithttih, rUpahSnir, 
asaihbandho , jitib&dhakasarhgrahah 

(t) A class must include more then one thing, so that there can, for 
instance, be no class-nature of ether (aktUatva) ■ 

(u) the same thing under different names will not give rise to a class- 

notion, e.g iah, candra, vtdhu are three names for the moon, but do not 
indicate a class-nature ‘ moon-ness ' • , 

(iii) the bh&tadravya's are earth, water, fire, air, and ether, while the 
mttrtadravya'i are earth, water, fire, air, and min d — therefore there would be 
1 confusion ’ if mtlrtatta and bhUtatva were tlminya • 

(tv) universale (tdmSnya) do not imply s daw-nature ' universal-hood* 
(timSnyaiva), because this would involve infinite regrets : 
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And similarly we must not say that the various uni- 
versals are’ all universals in virtue of a universal nature 
‘universal-hood’ ( sdmdnyatva ) belonging to all universals 
as such. — And yet we do say that this, that and the 
other universal exist : and we do say that this, that and 
the other universal are universals. Does not this um- 
versalising function of thought imply a real universal 
‘Being’ residing in universals, and a real uni- 
versal ‘universality’ which makes them all alike univer- 
sals? — Praftastapada’s reply amounts to saying that there 
is really no universalising function of thought implied 
m the assertion that the various universals exist and in 
the designation of them all as universals. Each is unique 
in its existence and m its nature : and the use of a common 
term, — ‘existence’, ‘universal’, — does not here imply any 
real community of character. 

(2) This probably means, as Sridhara explains 1 , 
that thought itself is the proof of the reality of the uni- 
versal, when its reality is contested ( viprattpannasaman - 
yadisadbhave buddhir era laksanam : lakqanam being 
glossed by pramanam). It is true that, on Pra^astapada’s 
view, the universal is perceptible, and therefore perception 
is the means of knowledge ( pramdna ) by which we appre- 
hend it. But, in dealing with an opponent who refuses 
to admit that the universal is. given in perception, the 

(*) ultimate differences (vtSesa) have no common nature (ei iefatva) for 
they Would then forego thetr own nature, since ultimate differences can have 
nothing in common 

(ri) finally, inherence (samaviya) cannot have inherence-ness resident 
in it, because there is no relation available by which such ‘ residence ' could 
be explained, — for the supposition that inherence-ness resides in inherence by 
Inherence involves infinite regress 

This arbitrary limitation of * real universals ’ has parallels in Greek 
thought. Socrates protested against it. 

J ' ‘Keith, IIiA, p. 198, fooWe, says that VS I li 8 is ‘ badlv 
explained away ’ in this passage as meaning that the existence of universals 
is proved by thought He thinks that the etitra ’•» do not teach a realistic 
view of the universal But Pratestapftda, who certainly does maintain what 
Keith himself calls a ‘ rigid realism ’, uses this phrase buddhtlakfana And 
%e cab only have meant what SrTdhara says he meant As to the meaning 
of the eitra I. u. 8, see above, p. 183. 
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appfeal lies to the universahsing function of thought, 
anuvrttipratyaya. And it is m fact on this that Prarias- 
tapada relies in order to establish the reality of the uni- 
versal. 

(3) The universal is not an effect, in this sense that it 
has a subsistence independent of the individuals in which 
it inheres ( kdrananapeksasvabhdvatva ). A whole (ara- 
yavi) is an effect of which the parts in which it inheres 
are the constitutive cause (samavdyikdrana) . But this 
cannot be said ot a universal, which (unlike a whole; 
subsists before and after any individual m which it 
inheres. 

(4) A universal is not a constitutive cause, nor a non- 
constitutive cause (asama viiytkdrana) . It must liowever 
be allowed to be an occasion or occasional cause (nimittak- 
draya) : for it is the occasion of our thought of the uni- 
versal. 

(5) This is explained under (1) Sridhara however 
interprets samanyavUcsa here as meaning specific or sub- 
ordinate universal, aparajati. 

(6) Universale are eternal because they endure while 
individuals arise and perish. 

(7) By the writer’s own convention ( svasamaya ) 
the word ‘thing’ is not applied to universals 

Dinnaga’s dialectic against this realistic view is 
preserved in a fragment cited m the Sarvadar&anasam- 
graha 1 Prasastapfida does not reply to any criticisms 
of the kind which Dinnaga brings. But Prabhakara’s 
doctrine seems to have similar criticisms in view. 
■“Though the Jdti or class-character is eternal, yet when 
a new individual belonging to that class comes into exist- 
ence, what is brought into existence ... is not the class- 
character, which is ever present, but only the relation 
■(inherence) of the individual to that class-character 


‘Diiniga, Fragment Q. 
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There is nothing objectionable in the ‘production’ of 
‘inherence’, because inherence, according to Prabhakara, 
is not eternal (as held by the logician) 1 ”. Prabha- 
kara differs from Pra^astap&da in refusing to admit saUS, 
‘Being’, as a universal, apparently on the ground urged 
by the Bauddha critic as reported in the SarvadarSana- 
samgraha, that there is no common form running 
through things so different as Mount Meru and a mustard- 
seed 3 . 

SECTION 11 BECOLLECTION, ATTENTION AND ASSOCIATION 

In a passage in the Nyaya-sulra which discusses 
memory it is suggested first that recollection is brought 
about by a specific kind of conjunction between manas 
and the soul. The traces of past experience inhere in 
the soul, and are serially roused when manas makes con- 
tact with the part (prade&a) of the soul concerned. See 


>jha, PSPM, p ICO 

"Srfdhara has two digressive passages in his comment on PBh 
here, viz , NK pp 815-816, translated by Faddegon p 503 ff , and NK pp 11 — 
18, translated by Faddegon p. 860 ff. The former dealB with an objector who 
maintains that the universal is both different from and noD-different from 
the particulars , ( bhedibheda ), on the ground that if you take the 
universal in abstraction from the particular it has no content left to 
distinguish it from other universale. Universality, as such, only means in- 
clusion — it will be the same in one universal as m another, and will not provide 
a content by which one universal is distinguished from another. Bare 
universality is an empty thought-form, denying all its content from the 
particular from which therefore it cannot be regarded as separable. But on. 
the other hand the cow-hood which is thus inseparable from cow Blots and cow 
Spots and identical m both (for you cannot say ‘ Spots u a cow — and so Biota 
la not a cow), is at the same time differentiated from this or that particular — 
becauSe the cow-hood of Blots, being at the same time the cow-hood of Spots, 
cannot be identical with Blots herself for Blots is not Spots, though Doth 
are cows (Sivaley&tmakeiya gotvtuya bShuleyitmakalve ttddhe JSvaleyHd 
bhedo ’pt itddhyoti NK p. 815 1 21). 

By similar reasoning it is argued that the universal is not merely 
eternal, as the Vadeyika holds, but at once eternal and non-eternal 
( nity&mtya ), because it both survive* and does not survive this and that 
individual. When Spots dies, Her cow-hood dies also; but the cow-hood of 
Blots survives. 

The other passage reviews various definitions of ‘ being ', put forward 
in opposition to the VaUeytka doctrine of universal ‘ Being ’. 
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NS III. ii. 25 jMnasamavetdtmapradeiasamnikar§dn 
manasah smjtyutpatter na yugapadutpattih — we do not 
have all our memories simultaneously because memory 
arises from contact of manas with a part of the soul in 
which the knowledge is inherent. In modem phrase,, 
memory depends on attention to a particular sphere of 
experience : and we do not attend to everything at once. 
In Naiydyika phrase, though atman is all-pervading 
( nibhu ), manas is atomic : so that, though soul as such 
is potentially all-knowing, attention limits the actuality 
of knowledge to one thing at a time. It is then suggest* 
ed that manas has to go outside the body in order to 
make contact with the ‘parts of the soul in which the 
knowledge resides’ ; but then the objection arises that in 
the temporary absence of manas the function of maintain- 
ing bodily equilibrium would fail and a man would fall 
whenever he was occupied with attending to his memo- 
ries. (We solve precisely the same difficulty by entrust- 
ing such function as maintaining equilibrium to ‘sub- 
conscious process’). A suggested answer is that rapid 
return of manas (swift alternations of attention) may 
meet the case : but this is rejected on the ground that 
recollection may be a protracted process. But the truth 
is that manas always functions within the body ( antah 
safiravfttitvad manasah — NS III ii 26). Life itself, 
as VstsySyana says (ad loc.) is the contact of manas 
with embodied soul • and there can be no question of the 
manas going outside the body. It might also be asked : 
what sends it outside the body and directs it to a parti- 
cular ‘place’ in the soul? If the soul directs the atten- 
tion, then the soul knows already and there is no need of 
attention ! And yet it cannot be by chance that attention 
hits the mark : nor yet can manas, the organ of attention 
itself know where to go — for it is not the knower (the 
soul is the knower) : and so it seems impossible tef 
suppose a specific mode of contact between manas and 
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soul (See NS HLii.31 — atmapreranayadrcchdjftatdbhii 
ca na samyogaviSesah) . But this line of objection is set 
aside by the sutra, because it proves too much : for when 
a man’s attention is concentrated on something else and 
he hurts his foot, his attention returns to his body and he 
is conscious of the hurt : but the objection just urged as to 
impossibility of directed attention would apply to this 
case, which is an unquestionable fact : and therefore that 
objection cannot be valid. (NS III.ii.32 — vyasultiam- 
anasah pad&vyathanena samyogaviAesena samunam — Tt is 
the same as the specific contact of manas with atman 
which comes about through injury to the foot of a man 
whose attention is absorbed.) 

The reason why we do not remember everything at 
once is that, besides the contact of manas and atman 
and the existence of traces of past experience there are 
other conditions of recollection . namely, concentration 
(pranidhana) , and apprehension of associates of various 
kinds. These other conditions not being permanent but 
occasional, different recollections arise at different times. 
(NS III. ii 33 — praindhanahhgadijnandnam ayugapad- 
bhdv&d ayugapatsmaranam.) 

No attempt is made to reduce ‘association’ to laws, 
but sutra 42 enumerates twenty-two conditions 1 of recall, 
namely : concentration, content, repetition; signs (classi- 
fied by Vatsyayana as fourfold — the conjoined, as smoke 
is the mark of fire : the resident, as hornB are the mark 
of a cow : the co-resident, as hand is the mark of foot, 
both being co-resident in the body : and the opposite, as 
the non-existent of' the existent); marks, as a brand or 

'pranidhana, nibandha, abhyfoo, It nga, lakfana, sidriya, pangraha, 
itfntataihbandka, inaniarya, t nyoga, ekakdrya, virodha, atiiaya , prSpti, 
eyavadhdna, tukhadu^kha, tcchidveqa, bhaya, arthitva, kuya, rdga , dhar md- 
■dharma. (Viteyiyana takes sambandha, m the compound afrayHintatam,- 
tandha, as a separate hssd=relation, as a person living with the teacbei 
reminds you of t^e teacher himself. This is arbitrary. I have followed 
Viteylyana'a interpretation and used his illustrations in other cases; but he 
may have- minis terpreted the meaning of the sfltra in some caiea here ) 
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an animal makes us think of its stable; likeness, as a 
picture reminds us of a man; possession ,• as property 
reminds us of the owner and vice versa; dependence, as 
leader and follower; immediate sequence, as in things 
which are to be done (each step reminds one of the next 
to be taken); separation, which makes a man think of the 
person from whom he is separated; unity of function, as 
one man who does anything makes us think of another 
who does the same thing; enmity, as of two rivals one 
reminds us of the other; excess, which reminds us of that 
by which the excess is generated (Vatsyayana gives no 
illustration, and it is not clear what he has in mind); 
acquisition, which reminds us of the source from which 
the thing has been got; covering, as a scabbard reminds u? 
of a sword; pleasure-pain, which reminds us of their 
causes; desire and aversion, for a man recollects what he 
likes or dislike; fear, which makes us think of the source 
of the fear; suppliancy reminds us of things supplicated, 
such as food or clothing; action , as a chariot reminds us of 
the charioteer; love, for a man thinks of the Woman he 
loves; merit and dement, for as the result of merit there 
is memory of another birth and in this life retention of 
what has been read or heard ; and as the result of demerit 
a man remembers the instruments of previously experi- 
enced pam (the explanation of this last rubric remains 
obscure). 

The enumeration is interesting. It contains at least 
three different classes of ‘conditions of recall’, viz.* — (1) 
concentration, context, and repetition. Concentration 
is defined as the application of attention (manaso dhara- 
nam) through desire to remember; or, thinking of the 
marks of the thing to be remembered (susmurqitalinga- 
cintatiam). Context, is the connection of topics m a single 
passage. Repetition means a mental disposition or trace 
which is produced by repetition and is a quality of the 
soul ( abhydsajanitah samskSra atmagunah). 
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(2) Associated objects. The single head linga, in 
its fourfold meaning as interpreted by Vatsyayana will 
cover some at least of the other cases of association. 
Most of the cases would be classed as ‘association by 
-contiguity’ in popular psychology. But ‘likeness’, and 
some cases of recall by ‘similarity of function’ would 
come under ‘association by similarity.’ ‘Context’ might 
be classed here under the general head of ‘contiguous 
association’, but implies a ‘mental set’ or attitude which 
makes it a class apart. 

(3) Moods or emotions or sentiments or feelmgs of 
the subject. Pleasure-pain, desire-aversion, fear, love 
obviously belong here. ‘Separation’ and ‘suppliancy,’ 
perhaps, as implying emotional moods which facilitate 
recall, are related to this head. 

‘Immediate sequence’ implies conative unity, which 
relates it to ‘context’ and ‘concentration’. ‘Repetition’ 
really belongs to a class apart, as being a condition of re- 
tention rather than an occasion of recall • and the mytholo- 
gical rubric of ‘merit-demerit’ (which would stand for 
inherited and instinctive disposition, in modern phrase- 
ology) should go along with ‘repetition’. 



CHAPTER III 

INFERENCE 


atha tatpnr-cakam trividham anumanam, purvavac 
che§avat samanyato dr Siam ca 

tad idam hetudaharamyoh samarthyarh paramasUk- 
smam duhkhabodham panditariipavedaniyam 

The general nature, and the varieties, of inference — The nySya, er demonstra- 
tive method — The formulation of the syllogism, and the functions of its 
members — The canon of syllogism, or trairUpya — Classification of fallacious 
middle terms — Fallacious proposition, and fallacious exemplification — 
Syllogistic The wheel of reasons, or nine valid and invalid types of 
syllogism— Syllogistic, continued Purely positive and purely negative 
types of syllogism — Uddyotakara's criticism of the interpretation of the 
trairQpya by the help of 1 avadhdrana's ' — Vacaapati M lira’s criticism of 
Dharmaklrti's doctrine of the ' tamucrlyamdnavadh&rana 

SECTION 1 NATUBE AND VARIETIES OF INFERENCE 

The earliest Indian formulation of inference which 
has survived is probably that contained in the Vaitesika 
Sutra \ Inference is there defined as laihgikam jfianam, 
‘knowledge from a mark or sign’ . This inferential mark 
— middle term — is of two kinds; drstarh lingam on the 
one hand; and adrsfam or samanyato drtfarh lingam on 
the other hand. The ‘mark’ functions inferentially in 
virtue of certain real relations in which things stand to 
each other, and which are enumerated in an aphorism of 


•Faddegon, V8, pp. 996 and 800, gives the following list of tfUra’t 
bearing on inference II. i. 8—10 and 15—17 ; 111. i. 8—18 ; ill. ii. fl — 8 ; 
and IX. u. 1-8 and 4. 
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the Vatiesika Sutra (IX. ii.1). Very notable is the 
absence of all reference to the function of the example in 
inference, with one dubious exception (VS IX.ii.2); and 
the absence of any . doctrine of the ‘members’ of the 
syllogism, which plays so large a part m the Nyaya 
Sutra. The Nyaya Sutra uses the word ling a, but 
its regular word is hetu, reason or ground. It 
stresses the function, of the example, making inference 
turn on resemblance (sddharmya) . And, instead 

of naming real relations as the basis of inference, 
it defines the function of the hetu through the 
general conception of ‘probativeness’ (sadhyas&dhana ) , 
derived from likeness to examples ( iiddharanasadharm - 
y&t) 1 . The doctrine of the Nyaya Sfitra probably re- 
presents a later phase of logical development than that of 
the Vaiiesika-sutra : and it stands for a different way of 
thinking, really, although the early syncretism of the two 
schools has obscured the initial difference in standpoint. 
The V ai&e$ika-sutra is interested in the inferential process 
as such, whereas the Ny&ya is interested m demonstration; 
the Vai&esika therefore did not formulate a syllogism, 
which is essentially the form of argument rather than of 
inference; and he did not think of inference as an appeal 
to examples, but based it directly on the real relations of 
things. The Naiydyika, on the other hand, was from first 
to last a tarkika, a disputant, and therefore thought in 
terms of argument; with the result that he attached ex- 
aggerated importance to examples, as the instrument for 
confuting an adversary. Had Indian logic developed on 
the basis of the V aUesika-sutra it would have been a very 
different thing in all probability : and perhaps it would 
have given a truer account of the essential nature of in- 
ference. 

The real relations on which inference is based are 
enumerated in F.S IX.ii.l as follows : “Knowledge 

■ NS I. i. 84. 
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through an inferential mark is where this is (a) effect of, 
(b) cause of, (c) conjoined with, (d) opposed to, (e) re- 
sident in, that ” ( asyedam karyam kdranam samyogi 
virodhi samavayi cett laihgikam). But there are clearly 
recognised two different kinds of the inference based on 
these real relations, according as the ‘mark’ is ‘seen’ or 
‘unseen’ (the latter case is commonly described as ‘seen 
from likeness’). These two types of inference ( drsta - 
liiiga and adrstalihga or samanyato drstalihga) are re- 
ferred to in numerous sutras (e.g. II.i.8, 10, 15, 16; III. 
ii.6, 7) : and the principal examples of the application of 
the latter type of inference are the arguments proving the 
existence of a soul as the substrate of the psychical 
qualities and the existence of wind as the substrate of hot- 
cold touch. These are two of the nine substances 
( dravya ) which the svstem recognises. They are both 
imperceptible, although their qualities are perceptible : 
and therefore their existence has to be established by an 
inference. But plainly it will not be an inference of the 
ordinary kind which establishes the imperceptible ■ and 
hence the necessity of admitting a special type of inference 
for the purpose. 

Tins twofold division of inference is found also in 
other early schools, and may have been borrowed by them 
from the Vai6esi ha. Sahara in his Bhasya 1 on the 
Mimdmsd savs “ Inference is of two kinds • that in 
which the relation hns been experienced in perception 
( pratyaksato-dntasambandha ), and that in which it is 
experienced from likeness ( samanyato-drstasamban - 
dha) ”. 


'Page 10 1 12 Rumania objects ■ “The division of inference into 
two kinds is impossible, beumse the connection between reaching a place 
and movement is seen liv perception, no less than the connection between 
smoke and fire. Tt mav be said that there is no perception of this connec- 
tion tn the tun bnt neither is there perception of the connection between 
smoke and fire m the hill ’’ PrarfastepSda’s distinction, referred to below, 
takes the force out of this objection 

11 
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As an example of the former class Sahara gives the 
inference from smoke to fire : as an example of the latter 
the inference that the sun moves from the fact that it 
changes its place, on the basis of the experience that 
change of place on the part of a person is always preceded 
by movement ( Devadattasya gatipurvikarh detentaraprap- 
tim upalabhya) "Vatsyayana gives the same illustration 
of samanyato drspi inference 1 . The point of the ex- 
ample is that the movement of the heavenly bodies is a 
thing beyond direct experience. But the original appli- 
cation of this type of inference is to something which 
transcends experience in a completer sense than this : and 
the Saiiikhya Kankd (verses 5 & 6) is nearer to the ori- 
ginal doctrine when it says sdmdnyatas hi drstad atlnd- 
riyanarh pratlhr anumanat “ knowledge of things beyond 
the senses comes from samanyato-drsta inference 
Gaudapada is giving the right illustration when he says 
that the existence of prakrti and purusa is thus inferred. 

The distinction then was originally a very real and 
important one. The VaUesika-sutra notes as a pecu- 
liarity of the samanyato-drsta type that it does not lead to 
a definite or specific conclusion — samanyato drstdc cavi- 
$esah 3 — and this is perhaps the reason for the name 


‘It is also given in Vi/dso bh&nia on YS I 7, though the two k’nds 
of inference ere not there distinguished , and by GaudapSda in his comment 
on the SSihlchya K anted , as an example of Hdmanyatodjitlp inference 

’Compare VS II. 1 9—17 i 
closely parallel, and certain s Afros 

compared with III n 6 — 8 That tne passages nave explicit reierence to om 
another is clear from III u 6 Both passages note that the conclusion l 
Indeterminate, avtlesa (Kn minis remarks that m that case the process i 
not inference — anumdna, but implication — arthdpatU which is an acuti 
and on his view of inference just, observation ) 

The difficulty about the apprehension of wind ( vayu ) for the Vaiiftpki 
is that it has not uibhUta-rUpa, 'manifest colour'. A substance like eart] 
is considered to be perceived because in addition to its specific property o 
odour it is also visible. But when a substance has no itdbhata-rflpa, it i 
held that the substance, as such, is not perceived, but has to be inferred fron 
its peculiar property. 
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given to it, partly. From psychical qualities you can 
infer the existence of a substrate : and you can adduce 
scriptural authority for saying that the ‘soul’ is this subs- 
trate : but the inference m itself tells you nothing as to 
the precise nature of this substrate, which, as thus in- 
ferred, remains quite indeterminate 1 . 

The distinction as thus understood is preserved intact 
by Vatsyayana in one of the explanations which he offers 
of the term sam<jnyato-di sta in NS I.i 5; though it 
remains doubtful whether this was the real meaning of the 
sutra. As an illustration of this sense of the term he 
gives the argument from psychical qualities to the exis- 
tence of soul. His analysis of this kind of inference is 
worth quoting. ‘ ‘ samanyato dpstam nama yatraprat- 
yakse hngalingmoh sambandhe kenacid arthena linga- 
sya samanyad apratyakso lihgl gamy ate, yathecchadi- 
bhir atma. icchadayo gunah, gunM ca dravyasams- 
thanah tad yad e§am sthanam, sa dtmeti." “ The 
samanyato drsta inference is where, the relation 
between the Mark and th a Subject not being per- 
ceived, an u n perceived Subject is inferred from the 
likeness of the Mark to something 3 : as the Soul is inferred 
through desire and the like. Desire and the like are 
qualities; and qualities are grounded in substances. That 


‘It is because Locke has the name abstract notion of Ihe substrate 
ae a sometlung-he-knov s-not-u hat that he finds it possible to suggest that 
after all God might have “ enperadiled to matter a faculty of thinking " 
(Essay Concerning Human understandmg, IV in 6) The Nyaya-sSIra 
therefore argnes from the spect]u nature of psychical qualities to a specific 
substrate, soul See NS III u W f 

‘henarid arthena hngasya samanyat “ from the likeness of the 
Mark to something But samanydt should perhaps be translated ' from the 
Mark’s community of nature with something else ’ For desire, e‘c , are not 
merely like qualities They are qualities Yet they are qualities of so umqtie 
a kind that, to use Praiiastapsda's enlightening phraBe, we may say there is 
atyantaj&tibheda, complete difference of kind, between them and those 
physical qualities on the relation of which to (physical) substance the inference 
is grounded 

" NBh p. 19 1 6 (on NS I. l. 61. 
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which is the ground of these qualities of desire *ind the 
like, is the Soul 

The fifth aphorism of the Nyaya-sutra substitutes a 
threefold division of inference for the twofold division 
which we have just been considering : and the meaning 
of the terms which ;t uses — purvavat, dcsavat, and saman- 
yato drqta was already obscure to Vatsyavana, who 
reives alternative explanations of them 1 . If conjecture 
is permissible, it may be suggested that samanyato drsta 
meant for the siltra-kara just what it meant in the Vai- 
6esika-eutra-, and that his innovation consisted in further 
subdividing the other class of inference, drsta-lihga, into 
two heads, purvavat and 4esavat. As references are made 
in the Sutra itself* to inference by elimination or resi- 
dues or disjunction — pariiesanumana — it is possible that 
fosarat has this meaning : and this is one of Vatsya- 
yana’s alternative explanations. In that case we may 


’Keith IH p 90 considers (hat N8 11 l 87— S must be regarded ax 
giving three instances o£ inference < orreepondmg to the three t \ jiea of inference 
enumerated hi N8 T i 6 If thin be so, two of the tin cc illustrations of 
inference which Vitmavaua reads into the somewhat mptic utterance (f 
the Stitrahara do not correspond with the illustrations of the three Upon which 
he has given at I l 5 and it is not easy to bring what he ssvs here into 
line with wlmt he said there The three instances here given are (1) the 
inference that it hat rained from the flooded Tiver, (2) the inference that it 
mil ram from the ants mnmng about with their eggs, 13) the inference that 
there is a peacock in the jungle, from the peacock-hke stream (Keith follows 
later commentators interpreting this last as inference of the coming of rain 
from the peacocks' cries) If the last is intended as a case of tdmSnyato 
dTfta, then the meaning of this phrase has lost its distinctiveness it would 
mean simply inference from resemblance. 

The third example of tamanyato dffffl given bv Gamjapada in hie 
comment on the SOthkhya Kanka hag a similar want of distinctiveness, viz , 
the inference that because the mango-trees are in bloom here, they must 
be in bloom elsewhere 

3 NS III u 40 — pariiletSd yathoktahetllpapaltef ca VStsyayana en 
this cites the same formula or rlkya which he cited on I i 5 to explain 
iexazat — 

. ‘ l>ra«akt,apT(itixr/Uie anyaUipraianqSe chmyamanc tampralyayah"— 

“ if you deny various possibilities, and there is no possibility anv 
where elBe, you must come in conclusion to the remaining possibi! 


We hove proved that consciousness cannot belong to the five material 
elements nor to manat • there H no other substance except Stman, soul - 
therefore it must belong to soul 
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accept as the original meaning of pnrvavat Vatsyayana’f 
explanation : yathdpurvam pratyaksabhiitayor anyatara 
darSan end ' nya tarasya ’ pratya ksasya ’ numdnam , yathd 
dhumena’gnih. "Pnrvavat inference is where, of two 
perceptible objects such as have been before experienced, 
.the sight of one leads to the inference of the other which is 
not perceived; as fire is inferred through smoke ” That 
is to say, pnrvavat inference comprises normal inferences 
of every kind ( drsta-linga ); setting aside eliminative in- 
ferences which the sutra-kdra has found it necessary to 
treat as a class apart, thereby innovating on the VaiSesi- 
ka-svura, which either had not noted these or had not re- 
garded them as embodying any distinct principle. For all 
practical purposes the Sesavat form is disregarded by the 
Natyayika himself. 

The alternative explanations which Vatsyayana 
offers of the three terms are that pnrvavat is inference 
from what preceded, that is from cause to effect, as when 
we infer that there will be ram, from clouds; Sesavat is 
inference from what followed, that is from effect to cause, 
as when we infer that it has rained, from the swollen 
river • samdnyato drsta is as when we infer that the sun 
moves though we have never seen it moving, on the 
ground that when we sec something m one place which 
we saw previously in another place there has always been 
movement preceding’ . 


'This is not further explained by VgtsySyana, but he is quite well 
aware that it is different from the infeience to the existence of the soul from 
psychical qualities And, as has been said above p 151, he gives the 
Utter as an illustration of a different explanation of s&manyato dfff a, 
which he analyses carefully. 

The present explanation of samdnyato drsfa agrees with Sahara’s, anl 
with Fratfastapada's, and is a natural development from the older view as 
found in the Vadefika-s&tra For a further account of it see the following 
paragraphs, pp 168-159 

Tho difference between the two views may be expressed >v saying 
that the adrfto-lmga of the Vaiiefika-eQtra is an inference about an un- 
known minor — apratyakfe Ungalinginoh eambandhe while the sSmanyato- 
dffta of Sahara and Pra&stapftda is an inference to a re.atively novel major. 
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Pra^astapada supplements the doctrines of the Vai- 
Seqika by those of the Ny&ya, and develops new logical 
Conceptions in his interpretations of both his sources. 
He accepts from the Nydya the doctrine of the example, 
and develops it into a canon of inference, as will be shown 
later. He supplements the VaiJesika notion of the lihga , , 
and of the real relations which provide the basis of 
inference, by taking over the Naiyayika notion of proba- 
tiveness; and he attempts to make this notion more defi- 
nite by conceiving all inference to reBt on avinabh&va, or 
inseparable connection of characters. And in the light of 
this doctrine of inseparable connection he tixe= the for- 
mula for a ‘major premise’, which really usurps the func- 
tion of the Naiyayika’ s udaharana or statement of probn- 
tiveness derived from likeness to examples. The rest of 
the section deals with Pra^astapada’s statements relative 
to the process of inference, the relation through which 
the inferential mark functions, and the two kinds of 
inference. 

( i ) The process or ‘ instrument ’ of inference 
PBh p.205 1 10. “ The formula (vidhi) is ‘Where 

there is smoke, there there is fire • and 
in the absence of fire smoke also does not occur’. In 
the case of a person who knows the connection in this 
way (prasiddhasamayasya) , the conviction of fire arises, 
the 'esult of an undoubted expedience of smoke and as 
the result of remembering the accompaniment of smoke 
by fire (sahacarydnusmarandt )” . 

The phrase prasiddhasamayasya is explained by 
Srldhara as prasiddhdvindbhavasya. It has been argued 
by Stcherbatsky that this is borrowed from lhnniiga by 
Pra^astapada, who has concealed or attempted to conceal 
his obligation by altering the phrasing 1 . DiAn&ga’a 


x Lc Musion NS vol v 1904 “ Comme Ujujouts Praiastapdda a 

jui son emprunt en chang cant let termei " (p 140 footnote) Keith ILA 
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definition, as quoted by Uddyotakara 1 is n&ntariya- 
k&rthadar£anam tadvtdo 'numdnam , — “ experience of a 
thing as inseparably connected ib the instrument of in- 
ference, for a person who knows this inseparable connec- 
tion — But the argument that PraSastaparfa borrowed 
ins prasiddhasamayasya from Dinnaga’s tadrhiuh. would 
prove too much. For a precisely paral'el phrase 
occurs in the definition of inference given in Sahara’s 
Bhasya 3 — anumanam jnatasam bandhasya ekadeSad- 
nr&anad ekadeMn'me ’ sarhnikrste’ rthe buddhih. And it 
would not be suggested that Sahara, or the vrttikara from 
whom he appears to be quoting here, is concealing his 
borrowing of Dinnaga’s tadvidalf. by changing the phrase 
into jfLatasambandhasya. It seems to have been common 
to the logic of the time to insert into the definition of the 
instrument of inference a proviso that the person drawing 
the inference should be aware of the relation between the 
terms which makes the inference possible. 

The experience of smoke must be undoubted, 
because if you are not sure whether what you now see is 
smoke or mist your ‘Mark’ will be a fallacy of the variety 
designated by PraiSastapada ‘ tadbhdvasiddha ’ NK ad 
loc., p.206 1.11 

Sridhara points out that the instrument of the 
inferential conclusion is according to this passage the 
experience of the smoke (the middle term) together with 
the memory of the universal connection ( vy&pti ). This 
he says leaves no room for the Imgaparamar&a (in the 
form rahnivyapyadhumavdn ayarh parvatah — in this hill 
there is smoke-pervaded-by-fire) — which according to the 
teaching of Uddyotakara is the instrument of the inferen- 
tial conclusion : and the statement of which is assigned as 
the special function of the vpanaya or fourth member of 


attribute thiB t< 
again 1 12 See Diriniga, F ragmen 
*p 10 1 11 in the Bib/, fnd t 


{NVT p 


120 1. 8) does not 
1 at p. 127 1. 1 and 
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the syllogism, as distinguished lrom the statement of the 
lihga as a property of the pak§a which is commonly assign- 
ed as the function of the second member of the syllogism 
(paksadharmata) . — Sridhara says that the Vatiisika has 
no use for this ‘dvttiyahngapardmarfa’ 1 ; since the con- 
clusion is made possible lihgadar&anavydptismarand- 
bhyam era — simply through seeing the Mark and re- 
membering the connection. He adds that the upanaya or 
fourth member of the syllogism does not become function- 
less on this account : for this member is put forward, in 
‘inference for another’, for the purpose of conveying 
paksadharmata — the residence of M in S — which has not 
been conveyed by the other members (avayavantarair apra- 
tipdditasya paksadharmatvasya pratipadanartham pardr- 
thanumdne tasyopanyasdt . NK p 206 1. 15)*. — For, 
on the Vattesika view, the function of the apadefa or 
second member is the bare statement of the hnga, and not 
the assertion that it belongs to the subject ( paksadhar - 
mata) 3 

( ti ) The relation on which inference is q'miuded 
PBh p.205 1.14. “ Thus the Mark is something 

inseparably connected with something 
else in every tune and place ( sarvatra detakaldvinabhntam 
itarasya ling am). The mention of the causal relation and 
other relations as grounds of inference in the Vaidesika 
Sdtra (IX.ii.l) is by way of illustration and is not meant 
as an exhaustive statement of the grounds of inference 
( nidarianartham krtarh navadharanartham ) : for we find 
other relations besides those mentioned (used as grounds 
of inference). Thus when we hear the officiating priest 


'It is nsnally called tfthiath hbgajMnam,— the first being the previous 
experiences of the 1 Mark ’ which lead to apprehension of the universal Conner 
tion (til Spit) , the second being the paltadharmota/Mna and the third the 
Mgaparimaria. See TarkabhdsS p. 42 (Pandit Reprint) 

’On the interpretation of this passage, see below, pp 170 — 172 
’See the TarkabhafS p 36 9. The NySyapradlpa comment p 36 
states the views of the VWikak&ra, of the Tattvacint&mani, and cf Vdayana 
and on p 42 refers to the present passage of the Nydyakandatl. 
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repeating the sacrificial formula we infer the presence of 
a sacrificing priest, who is concealed from view : the rising 
of the moon is the inferential Mark from which we infer 
the rise of the sea and the blooming of the lotus : and 
calm waters in the autumn are the Mark of the rising of 
the star Canopus 1 . 

“ All such eases are comprehended in the words 
‘asyedam’, ‘this is related to that’, of sutra IX.u.l, for 
these words refer to relation in general (not to this or that 
particular type of relation such as causality or identity)”. 
asyedam karyam kdranam santyogi nrodhi samavayi ceU 
laihgikam. PraSastapada would interpret this : ‘ ‘ In- 
ferential knowledge arises where ‘this is related to that’ — 
as effect, cause, conjoined, opposite, constitutive or in- 
herent, etc ” The view of the sutra against which he 
is arguing interprets it as meaning that the grounds of 
inference can be reduced to a limited number of real rela- 
tions. Now this corresponds with the view which Din- 
naga and subsequent Bauddha logicians took of inference, 
except that they reduced the real positive relations, on 
winch they supposed all inference to be grounded (apait 
from inference from non-perception, anupalabdhi) , to the 
two real relations of causality and identity (kdryakdran 
abhava and tudatmya), m place of the rather incoherent 
list given in the Vaiscsika Sutra. Prai^astapada’s argu- 
ment here is therefore rightly connected by Sridhaia 
with the controversy between the Bauddhas and the ortho- 
dox school as to the real nature of inseparable connec- 
tion (avinab^ava) and the means by which we arrive at 
Knowledge of it (vydptigrahopaya , to use the phrase of a, 


‘rtaSastapftda’s illustrations are not all favourable to his point, foi 
it, is easy to read the causal relation into some of them Later logic manual* 
give the illustration of inferring colour or form from taste — presumably n* 
wiien tastmg a fruit in the dark TB comm p 38 — Udfttmyatadittpatti 
bhyim eoirtnabhiva iti saugatamatam tan no rasidtnS rCp&dyanu- 
mSnatya takalajananddhaUat. na hy anayoji kiryakaranabhivo m ta 
t&d&tmyam «ti. 
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later period) 1 . But there is nothing to show that 
Pradastapada had in view the doctrine as taught by Dih- 
naga. He does not mention Dinnaga’s twofold classifica- 
tion of relations. 

(Hi) The two types of inference — drsfa and 
s&mdnyato drs\a 

PBh. p.205 1.19. “ The inferential mark is of two 

kinds : that which is directly experi- 
enced, and that which is experienced from likeness 
(drstam , sdmanyato drqtarh ca ). Where there is complete 
identity of kind between the property as known m the 
example, and the property as it is to be proved ( prasid - 
dhasadhyayoh) 3 , the inference (anumana) is of the for- 
mer kind (drsta) ; for instance, from the experience of just 
a dewlap ( s&snamatra ) in nothing but a cow ( gavy eva), 
we infer in another place also that a creature is a cow from 
seeing just a dewlap*. 


‘Srldhara has a long egression on this controversy, 1 VK pp 206 — 210. 
The passage is translated by Faddegon, pp. loH, — 165 Hee bIbo Sarvadar 
ianasanigraha, chapter on the Baudihae, first page Bolh Sridhara and 
M&dhavicSrya take as the text for the discussion the often -cited couplet from 
Dharmaklrti • — 

karyakdraifabhavad vd evabhdvad vd ntydmakdt avmdbhdvantyatno 
'dariandn na no dariandt. 

‘Keith ILA p 95 footnote 2 "Jacobi (NGWG 1901 p 481) ana 
Suali ( Intr , p 417) render praeiddbaeddhyayoli as referring to the subject 
and the example, but this is contrary to the analogy of •Sminyato dftta m 
she Nytya ef apratyakse lingalingvnoh sambandhs NBh p 14” Keith 
lenders “ when the middle term and the ooncluBion are not heterogeneous ”. 
But the oontext here shows that Jacobi and Suali are right The pliraee oi 
the Nydyabha^ya is used in connection with a different interpretation of 
tSm&nyato djt%a Srldhara explains : praetddhaHi yat pUrvath Uhgena saha 
drtfam, iSdhyam yat sampraty anumeyam i e praetddha = P as experienced 
in XP, the example t&dhya=V as to be proved in 8P, the paks^. 

•The ocw-hood which is to be proved (sldhya) is precisely similar to 
the cow-hood bb experienced m the cows which constitute the example or 
tapakqa (prattddha). As Srldhara puts is : gotvaidUvtitetiyim eva govyaktau 
edenopalabdkyS eampraty apt gotvajdUwtfjSy&m eva govyakter anumdnam. 
I NK p. 212 1. 7). — The example is that given of the dfff-a Ithga in VS II. 
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P. 206 1.1. “Where there is complete differ- 

ence in kind between the property as 
experienced and the property to be proved, the inference 
is from concomitance of the general nature of the property 
to be inferred with the general nature of the inferential' 
mark ( lihganumeyadharmasSmanyanuvrttito ’numa- 

nam) 1 • and this is samanyato dfstam. 

“For example, finding from experience that the acti- 
vity of farmers, merchants, and officials has a result 
(phalavattva) , we infer that the activity of hermits has a 
result too, although we cannot point to the motive as 
something that has actually fallen within our experience 
(drstam prayojamm anuddifya) ” 

The distinguishing character of the samanyato 
drqta argument given by Pra^astapada is that wc are argu- 
ing from one sort of activity which we have experienced 
to another sort of activity of which we have no experience. 
In the drstanumana on the other hand we are arguing 
from one cow to another cow, i.e. from one thing to- 
another thing of exactly the same sort. We have never 
experienced the motives of hermits’ activities * but we 
have experience of the motives of worldly men’s activi- 
ties and we extend the connection between activity and 
motive which has been experienced m one class to other 
sorts of activity, in which such connection has not been 
experienced. The samanyato drsta inference is much 
more constructive or productive, much less purely repro- 
ductive or repetitive, than the drsta inference. The 
former is an inference to the relatively novel, while the 
latter deals merely with repetitions of the old. The 
samanyato drsta looks less cogsnt in form, but is more- 
like real and valuable inference m fact. 


‘The meaning in that the particular form in which the P ban been 
experienced ( prasuidho ) is different from the particular form in which P is to 
be proved ( sddliya ) 1’ in the . alter form has never been experienced with M- 
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P. Bh. p. 206. “This is inference for oneself 

(svamtcitartham anumdnam).” 1 

The distinction between inference as a thought- 
process m one’s own mind, and that process expressed in 
words for communication to others, is an obvious one, 
and is already contained in Vatsy&yana’s distinction bet- 
ween anumdna on the one hand, and nydya or sadhaka- 
vakya or pancavayavopapannavdkya on the other hand. 
But in defining the avayavas, or Members of the 
vakya, the Sutrakara does not keep the two things dis- 
tinct, his definitions being sometimes rather definitions 
of aspects of the inferential process (premises in 4 infer- 
ence for oneself’), than definitions of those propositions 
(verbal expressions of premises) which alone can form 
part of a vakya, a probative statement. This, as we 
learn from Uddyotakara and Yacaspnti Mi4ra, exposed 
him to the criticism of Vasubandhu - a and these 
■criticisms would perhaps draw attention to the necessity 
of making more explicit than Yatsyayana had done the 
distinction between inference m itself and the expression 
•of it in words. It does not seem, in the light of these 
considerations, that there can be any question of priority 

‘Keith ILA pp 108-7 “ Yet a further prcof cf the dependence of 
Fra6aBtap&da on Dnmaga may be derrveu from the fact that the distinction of 
reasoning fur oneself end reasoning for another ib present in DirtnSga, 

and is expressly stated {NBT pp 46-7) to have been introduced by him 
. . Pradastapada's debt to BiAn&ga in this regard is clear, despite his 
slight change m terminology (svanticitirtha for svSrtha), which may legiti- 
mately be attributed to a desire to conceal his borrowing, for be retams in 
practice, if not in theory, verbal testimony as a separate means of proof, 
while adopting the principle of distinction between reasoning for oneself and 
reasoning for another, which in truth rests on the fact that verbal testimony 
vs no true means of proof at all " (I find no such statement in NBT pp 46-7. 
The reference is perhaps wrong ) • 

I have deliberately rendered eoanuiritdrthom m what seems to me a 
wrong way here, mating it identical in meaning with Martha. But it should 
probably be “ inference in which the object or conclusion is established 
(inferred) by oneself 

2 NV p 139 1. 14 The criticism is ettumin avaynvatraye ttathlakta- 
nenopapidite tesdih trayo durvibh&v&h. NVT ad toe p 203 (last two lines) 
nays . atra Subandhund pratijftddayat trayo ' vayavd durvihitS Ak*ap3dalal- 
janenety uktam See Fragments from Dmndga, section 13 
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of discover}’ as between Pra^astapada and Dirinaga. Nor 
is it clear that there is any connection between the recog- 
nition of the distinction between svarthanumana and 
pardrthdnum&na, and the denial of the claim of verbal 
testimony to be a separate source of knowledge 1 . It 
was inevitable that all schools should draw the distinction 
between inference in the mind and inference expressed in 
words, — whether or not thev admitted Testimony as a 
pramarta or instrument of valid cognition. 

SECTION 2 THE ‘ NYAYA OR DEMONSTRATIVE METHOD 

The formulation of the five-membered statement 2 * * 
is apparently the achievement from which the Nyaya 
system took its name The word nyaya meant ‘method’ ; 
and the fivc-membered statement became the method for 
the Naiyayika — paramo nyayati, as Vatsyayana calls it m 
the brief account of it given m his comment on the open- 
ing sutra\ Other ‘ nyayas’, or methods of debate and 
argument, had lieen prevalent in earlier schools, and 
Vatsyayana himself 11 speaks of certain naiyayika’s or 
teachers of method — for it is a mistake to take the term 
here in its later sense of teachers of the Nyaya system — 
who reckon ten members m the ‘ statement ’ by includ- 
ing, as parts of the method, the desire to know, the doubt, 
the belief in the possibility of a solution 5 , the purpose, 
and the dispelling of the doubts. The second and the 
fourth of these aie enumerated among the topics or ‘ cate- 


1 Keith, I LA, pp 107-106 

'Vulv5bhfi$aija points out that N 5 rad a in described m the Mahd- 
hhBraUi (eabhaparvan, 5 1. 5) as one who understood the characters which make 
the statement endowed with -fire member* valid, and the characters which- 
make it invalid — latlrduayavayullaeya vukyamja gunadotavtt. H1L 
n 498 This is certainly a reference to the 1 nySya ’ as formulated in the 
NySya Sutra. 

•NBh p. £ 1. 5 

A NBh p 89 1 9 dafavoyavan eke natyaytli vikye eamcakfate, 

jijflSta tamfayah iakyapraptili prayojanam samiayatyudSna iti 

'So Keith renders the doubtful term iakyopripU, ILA p. 86 JhS- 
(tranil , X. 816) renders ‘capacity to accomplish what is desired’, 
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gories’ of the Nyaya S&tra, but not as ‘ atayam's’ or 
members of the ‘ statement These five additional 
' members ’ are certainly phases m the psychological 
process of reasoning; but they have no place in a logical 
analysis of argument : and Vatsyiiyana, in rejecting" 
them on the ground that they are not organic parts 
0 ekadeSa , bhaga, ahga) of the probative statement 
(, sidhakavakya ) as not being instruments in proving the 
thing 1 (asadhanam artiianya), is recognising the dis- 
tinction which we should make between the properly 
logical and the merely psychological factors in the reason- 
ing process. 

It seems clear that the lopping off, on tins principle, 
of the superfluous or non-logical members of the ‘nyaya’ 
was m fact a very important achievement It marks the 
transition from a pre-logical to a truly logical stage of 
reflection upon the process of reasoning, and fairly en- 
titles the school which took this step to lie regarded as the 
founders of the syllogistic art in India. The earlier 
‘ nyaya ’ was a stereotyped formula for the conduct of 
debate and cannot claim the name of syllogism. It was a 
methodised debate rather than a formulation of the pro- 
cess of reasoning : and the ‘ logic ’ of the period was not 
logic at all, but a conventional methodology of discussion 
Tins is clear from an examination of the arguments in 
such works as the Kathdratthu , or from a consideration 
of the ten-membered ‘ syllogism ’ of the early Jaina 
logic as set out bv Bhadrabfihu\ 


1 Sathiaya figures also in the lists of the ' tantrauukti's ’ The 
sixteen ‘ categories ’ of the Nyaya are no more than the ' tout rayvltt’n ’ if 
that Bystem 

‘NBh <*NS1 i 32 

•In many contexts (as here) artha can be rendered ‘ conclusion ’ 
Of. inanmatartham anumanam=an inference in which the conclusion .a 
inferred by oneself. 

‘Vidyabhfl^ana HIL p. 1GG=M8IL pp 6 — 8 The ten-membered 

syllogism spoken of by VStsySyana is quite different from this 

The Kathavatthu uses certain technics I terms such as niggaha, patiilfia. 
upanaya, ruggamana, opamma • but net as the Nyaya does 
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The ‘ nydya ’ in its origin, was not a ‘ syllogism 
but it became such as soon as it came to be regarded as 
the verbal expression of an inference, as PraSastapiida 
and Dirinaga regarded it. According to these writers 
and all the later schools, the nydya was simply the 
regular expression, for the information of another ( parar - 
tha), of an inference -which one has drawn for oneself 
( svartha -, or svanUcitartha-, anumana). And it is at 
this stage that the question begins to arise, why should 
inference for another have five members? It seemed 
obvious that ‘ inference for oneself ’ implied in addition 
to the conclusion only two factors, corresponding to the 
two premises 1 of the Aristotelian syllogism. What 
factors m inference are expressed by the other two mem- 
bers 1 m the nydya? 

Either the hetu or the upanaya, on the one hand, 
and either the praiijnd or the ntgamana on the other 
hand, would seem to have nothing to express. 

The reason why the so-called Indian syllogism, the 
pahcavayava-vakya, had five members, is partly to be 
found m its history. The earlier nyaya's were not 
syllogisms, nor even pararthdnunmna, i.e., communica- 
tion of inference to another. They were conventional 
forms of debate, and the number of the 1 members ’ 
depended on the convention of a particular school : there 
was no logical reason why the number should be ten in 
the earlier methodology . and perhaps it was not a purely 
logical reason which gave the nydya five members in the 
Nydya Sutra, — rather than three. The two additional 
members may well have been a legacy from the earlier 

‘Imgodara'ono or pakeadharmata, and njapti/itnarana. But Uddyota- 
kara. followed by the later school, tdds par Smart a, le. the realisation that S is 
M-which-is-P, as a sort at third premise, expressive of the unity of the other 
two factors, and immediately causing the inferential knowledge that 8 is 
P Thus a function is found for the upanaya, as the expression of this 
par&maria. 

•See section 8 m/ro pp 167 ff for the Tndian syllogism and its 
members. 
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methodology. It is noteworthy that the author of the 
Ny&ya Sutra does not connect his doctrine of the ‘ mem- 
bers ’ with the topic of inference; and Vatsyayana makes 
it plain in several passages that he conceived ‘ the 
method 1 or the five-membered statement as something 
more than, though inclusive of, inference. Thus, in 
identifying nyayavidya or nydyaiastra with the dnviksi- 
ki of the earlier literature, he asks : “What is this 

nySya? Nyaya is the enquiry into things by the 
instruments of valid cognition (pramdnair arthapanksa- 
nam nyayah). This enquiry or anviksa consists in 
inference relying on perception and testimony . it is the 
subsequent investigation ( anrik§anam ) into something 
apprehended (ikfitsisya) by perception and testimony . 
and the science which works with this anviksa is anviksiki 
that is to say it is nyayaridya or nya&astra — the science or 
art of logical method 1 ” At a later point m the com- 
ment on this same sutra 2 lie attempts to identifv each 
of the four members of the pancarayavamkya (excluding 
of course the conclusion) with one or other of the four 
recognised instruments of cognition, asserting that “ the 
Proposition is testimony, the Reason is inference, the 
Example is perception, the Application is analogy. The 
Conclusion sets forth the competency or cogency of all of 
these acting unitedly on a single object. This is the 
prime method, the ‘ paramanyaya ’ — He speaks to 
precisely the same effect in another passage 3 “ In 


'NBh. p 8 II 14 — 17 He adds • yat piinar anumSnatfi pratyakqd- 
gamavtruddhaih, ny&yabhStah ta. 

1 NBh p. 6 11 1 to 6 tern (nr avayavtfu) pramananamavai/o igamah 
praUjAS, hetur nnumSnam, udiharanam pratyoknam, upanayanam upamdnam 
narvefim ekSrth-anamaviye tSmarthyapradarianam ntgamanam i U to ’yatft 
paramo nySya iti. (There should be a Btop after pramanasamavayah, and no 
tathdht ) 

•NBh. p 41 11 10—16. on NS I i 89 Dr. JhS’s tranalation of 
this passage is misleading He takes tambliavat tSvat iabdavtfaya prattjAa 
as one clause — “ m the inference bearing on sound the Proposition ‘ sound is 
rton-eternal ’ comes under ' Probability ' ” This ig impossible, seeing that 
Ihe Naiyltyiko did not admit tambhova to be a pramSpa. 
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the statement which is the aggregate of the members 
(i.e. m the pancavayavavikya) the various instruments 
of cognition co-operate ( sambhfiya ) to establish the thing, 
as the result of their mutual interconnection. The co- 
operation ( sambhava ) is as follows. The Proposition has 
a subject-matter which belongs to credible testimony 
(tabdavisaya pratdjiM). Owing to the fact that such 
testimony is (sometimes) opposed by perception and 
inference, and because the statement of anyone but an 
inspired seer cannot stand alone (as valid independently 
and in its own right), there is inference, in the form of 
the Reason, as the result of seeing similarity (to the 
present case) m an example. . . The Example has a 
subject-matter which belongs to perception ( pratyak - 
savisayam udaharanam), since it is by something seen 
that what has not been seen is established (in the infer- 
ence) The Application is analogy, since it applies (the 
example) in the form ‘ so is this ’ ( upamanam upanayah, 
tathety upasarhharat ) . . ” 

In these passages Vatsyayana clearly treats the five- 
ruembered statement as a method (nydya) through which 
all four instruments of knowledge are brought to bear on 
a single object. And he clearly thinks of it as more 
than inference or the expression in words of inference : 
for the inferential element is identified with only one 
member, the hetu or reason. — But inference cannot be 
abstracted from perception, at least; and this fact is 
recognised in the sutrakara’s definition of inference as 
tatphrvaka, dependent on perception. And since the 
perception which it implies can hardly be confined to the 
present case (SM), this really implies recognition of 
similarity to previous examples ( drqtanta XM) — and 
thus ‘ analogy ’ is also implied. Therefore, except for 
the element of testimony which Vatsyayana reads into 
the Proposition (an indefensible position, unless we are 
prepared to treat the ‘ nydya ’ as a method which is 
12 
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valid only when it confirms that for which we already 
have authoritative testimony), an analysis of what is 
implied in inference, anumana, would have led to some 
such formulation of inference as the ‘ nydya ' which 
Vatsy&yana here treats as something more than infer- 
ence. Whatever then may have been the intention of 
the sutrakdra, it was inevitable that the five-membered 
statement should be regarded as ‘ syllogism ’, i.e. as the 
formulation of anumdna. It is in fact in many ways an 
admirable formulation of that class of inference which is 
based on a previous induction 1 . But the five-mem- 
bered formula was influenced by its historical origin in a 
1 nydya ' which was methodological rather than logical, 
and its structure must be regarded as in part vestigial, 
rather than determined by the requirements of logical 
analysis 3 . Western logic might be inclined to for- 
mulate the argument from examples thuB : — 

1. X (the example) Y (the negative example) 

is M. is non-M. 

2. X (the example) Y (the negative example) 

is P. is non-P. 

3. Therefore M is necessarily P. 

4. But S is M. 

5. Therefore S is P. 

This ‘ deduction combined with superficial induc- 
tion*’, happens to have five members; but they are not 
the five members of the Indian ‘ syllogism which com- 
bines the first three clauses of the above formula into a 


‘See Note on the Indian Syllogism, m Mind, NS Vol. XXXIII, 
No. 183 

'Caraka seems to be thinking of inference m the way in which these 
passages of the NyiyabhSsya think of the ‘nydya’, when he says that 
anum&na u drftdnto hetubhir yuktah For he uses hetti m the sense of 
pramdpa. But his account is that of the layman, and should not be taken 
too seriously. Carakasathhitd, timinattMna, chap nil, p. 800. 

■So Baddegon characterises the ‘ Indian Syllogism ’. But the ‘ there 
fore ’ in the third statement here is entirely contrary to Indian conceptions 
which never treat ‘ induction ' as an inference. 
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single member, namely, the ‘Example’ ( udaharana or 
nidar&ana), and therefore is still left with a superfluity of 
two members, viz., either hetu or upanaya, and either 
pratijna or nigamana. This superfluity is inherited 
from the time when the ‘ nyaya ’ was a method of debate 
and not yet a syllogism : and, in the case of the Nyaya 
school, the convention of five members may have been 
fixed (as is suggested by these passages of the Nyaya 
Bhasya ) by a desire to equate the four ‘ premises ’ with 
the four pramdnas. 

SECTION 3 THE SYLLOGISM, AND ITS MEMBERS 

Pra^astapada’s account of the ‘syllogism’ ( parar - 
thanumana) and its members is as follows. 

Definition of pararthanumana 

PBh. pp. 231 — 252. “ Inference for another is the com- 

munication, through the five-mem- 
bered statement, of a thing ascertained for oneself. The 
communication is to persons who are in doubt or are of a 
contrary opinion or are ignorant; and is to be understood 
as taking place through the five-membered statement and 
in no other way (eva) 1 . 

The Five ' members ’ 

(t) Proposition 

“ The Members, then, are the Proposition ( prati - 
jfta), the Reason ( apadeSa ), the Exemplification ( nidar - 


'The evakira is meant, says SrTdhara, to exclude tbe news of 
those who teach a two-mem bared vSkya, and those who teach a three-membered 

His comment here embodies a long digression on the controversy between 
tbe anvitdbhidhSnavSda and the abhihitinvayatida, which is translated b; 
F added on pp. 493 — 194 See Jhi, PSPM p. 62, who cites Cowell's note on 
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iana), the Application (anusarhdhdna) , and the Conclu- 
sion (pratydmnaya ) 1 . 

“ Among these, the Proposition is a setting forth of 
a probandum * which is not contradicted (by any in- 
strument of knowledge). That is, it is the bare setting 
forth, with a view to communicating that to which the 
Reason applies, of a Subject as qualified by the Property 
the knowledge of which it is desired to convey ( pratipi - 
pddayi$itadharmavi$ispisya dharminah). For example : 
‘ Wind is a substance . *. 

(u) The Reason 

“ The Reason is the mentioning of the Mark for 
middle term, M.). That which accompanies the proban- 
dum' is found in its general nature ( samanyena )* 
everywhere 8 in what is like the probandum, and 
is always absent ( asad eva, — absent only, and never 
present') in everything opposite to the probandum, is 
called a Mark . and the mentioning of this is the Reason*. 
For example, ‘because of possession of movement” 


‘It seems best to give the renderings which have been used for the 
corresponding Natyiyika terms — pratijfta, hetu, uddharana, upanaya, 
mgomana 

* anumeya . It has the usual double meaning — neither S nor F, 
but SP This is clearly stated in the next clause — the probandum is the 
Subject, S, qualified by the Property, P or the eddhyadharmtn qualified by 
the eadhyadharma 

'The rest of the paragraph deals with the Fallacious Propositions, 
and is translated below, p 316 

'anumeya. Here the meaning is doubtful, but I think it stands for 
ladhyadhamun, 8, rather than for sadhyadharma, P See below, pp 186 ff. 

'The particular smoke on the hill is not present in the hqarth : but 
smoke as such, dhumatvena, — m its universal nature — is present 

‘I cannot explain saruatra 'everywhere ’ • the next clause states that 
M need not be found everywhere m XP, cases like S {eapakfd) 

’i e. in the tt pakfa X non-P. 

' apadeia The word, as it happens, is etymologically identical with 
the Greek apodetxte • and the Vatieftka use of it has some resemblance to 
Aristotle’s use. It figures in the lute of tantrayukU r e , but in different senses. 
JKautilya understands by it merely ‘citation’ — evam asSv Sha tty apadeia 
Sufruta gives it a meaning closer to Vatieftka usage • anena kirayena tty 
apadeia fr, yathipadiiyate madhureria na ilefmd ‘ bhtvardhate — ‘ ' apadeia 
consists in assigning a cause, e.g ' by taking madhura the accumulation of 
phlegm is prevented ’ ". 
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or ‘ because of possession of qualities ’ (wind is 
a substance). Here the Mark is present m the proban- 
dum; is found in what is like the probandum — ‘ posses- 
sion of qualities ’ being found in everything like the 
probandum, ‘possession of movement’ in not-all (i.e. 
some) things like the probandum A ; and is — in both 
cases — always absent in that which is not substance. 
Therefore the mentioning of these is the Reason. . .” 

(At this point occurs the long passage dealing with 
Fallacious Reasons, which is translated below, p. 199.) 

(lii) The Exemplification 

“ The Exemplification is of two kinds, through like- 
ness and through unlikeness. Of these, exemplification 
through likeness is the showing ( darSana ) of the fact that 
the Mark, in its general character*, is constantly ac- 
companied’ by the probandum 1 in its general 
character ( anumeyasamanyena lingasamanyasyanim- 
dhanadarSanam ) : for example, ‘what possesses move- 
ment is seen® to be a substance, as an arrow ’ ( yat kriyd- 
mt tad dravyam dr$tam, yathi Sarah). 

“And exemplification through unlikeness is the 
showing of the absence of the Mark where there is 
difference from the probandum : for example, ‘ what 
is non-substance does not possess movement, — as 
Being ( sattd )’ ” . . . 

(The next paragraph deals with Fallacious Exem- 
plifications, and has been translated below, p. 220.) 

'Thus both forms of valid syllogism are exemplified — xapaknaikade- 
iavjtti and sapaknavyapaka See below, p 188 

’See note 6 above, p 168 

'anuoidlidna means * Obedience ‘acting conformably to ' SrTdhara 
glosses by sSdhyatUdhanayoT anugamah 

4 anumeya here clearly stands for sadhyadharma, P 

•The word djq\a is legnlarly used both by Vitsyfiyana and Praias- 
tapada m the formulation of the udiharana or nidariana Of dfftinta and 
ntdardana The word seems to underline the appeal to experience, — as 
’Vfitsvfiyana does when he says pratyakiiatiqayam uddharanam df*\enidj ffastd 
4heh' 
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(tv) The Application 

“The Application ( anusarhdhdna ) is the bringing to 
bear (anv&nayana) on the Subject (anumeya ) 1 * of the 
Mark, in its general nature, as seen (rfr?ta) 3 together 
with the Property (anumeya), in its general nature, 
in the Example. That is to say*, the Application is 
the statement through which is applied to the Subject the 
Mark, which has hitherto been mentioned as a mere 
property of the Subject ( anumeya dharmamatratvend- 
bhihita ), so that its competency to prove the conclusion 
was before unapprehended, — but in its general character 
(i e. in its aspect as a universal or common character) 
is now seen in the Example as accompanied by the 
Property to be proved (sadhyadharma) : ‘ and even 

so is wind possessed of movement ’ ( tatka ca vayuh 
kriydvan iti)” 

Note. — PraSastapadn is trying to find for the fourth 
member of the syllogism a function distinct from that of 
the second, so as to justify its existence as a separate member. 
And his solution appears to be (though he does not yet use the 
term paramuria), that, whereas the Reason states that S is M 
(pakgdharmatd , dvitiyalvhgayfldnd) . the Application states 
that 8 is M-which-is-P ( paramaria trtiyahngafMna) . 

Srldhara however gives a different explanation. He 
argues that the second member of the syllogism merely men- 
tions the hetu or reason tn itself, and does not state that it is 
a property of the subject — hetwacanarh hetusvarupamdtrarh 
kathayati, na tasya pakgadharmatam The members of the 
five-membered statement are answers to the successive phases 


1 anumeya is here used in two different senses — first as P and then- 
as S — in one and the same clause Similar cases ot the ambiguous use of 
a&dhya m a single clause could be quoted from VatsySyana 
•See note 5 on preceding page. 

•PraSastapada has a habit of, so to say, commenting on his own 
utterances, which sometimes leads one to suspect that he is citing and 

commenting on an earlier ‘ vartika ' Uddyotakara has this mannerism (if 

that is all it is) in an even more marked form, so that m e.g. Dr. JbS's 

translation it will often be noticed that two consecutive sentences say 

exactly the same thing. Srldhara says svoktath vtvpfoti 
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of the hearer’s ‘ desire to know ’ (akafikgd, jijfiasa). After 
the mention of the thing to be proved the hearer 
first desires to know what the instrument of proof is 
(sadhane bhavat y dkdfikgd) - and this desire is satis- 
fied by bare mention of the middle term. When the 
middle term or reason is known the hearer desires to know 
what constitutes it a middle term or reason, i.e. he desires 
to know its cogency or competency ( sdmarthyajijflasd ) : and 
this is satisfied by (a) the statement of inseparable concom- 
itance (avindbhava) m the third member; and then — in 
response to a further phase of the hearer’s desire to know — 
by (b) a statement, in the fourth member, that S is M-which- 
is-P. The latter statement constitutes the pakqadharmatd, 
according to Sridhara • so that he denies the necessity of 
pakgadharmata in the usual sense (8 is M), and identifies 
paksadharmatd with what Uddyotakara calls pardmaria 1 . 


'This helps to explain a naasage in Sridhara 's comment on PBh 
p 205 (NK p 206 11 12 to 16) He says there that »» the case of inference 
for oneself the only factors necessary to the inferential knowledge of P are the 
experience of M, and the remembrance of the necessary connection between 
8 and P — hngadarilanarii/tlptismarariabhy&m ecinumeyapratityupapattih It is 
objected (1) that this leaves no room for the “ dmilyalmgapardmaria” without 
which the thought of P would not have reference to a particular time 
and place, because the thought of P (on this view) immediately follows on 
the act of remembrance The answer given is that the experience of the 
M determines P to a particular time and place (n a co smjtyanantara- 
bliavitvad anumeyapratittr anixjatadtgdeia sydt, l mgadarianasya myamakatvSt). 

It is further objected (2) that if pardmaria plays no part m inference 
foT oneself, then the ‘ Application ' ot fourth member of the ‘ syllogism ' will 
have nothing to express, and so will be without a function The answer 
given is that, m the case of inference for another the residence of M m 
8 ( paksadharmatva ) has not been set forth by the other members, and that 
the application has the function of stating pak$adharmatva 

That is, in the case of svdrthinumina there is no need of a separate 
movement of thought corresponding to the statement that S is M-whith is-P 
because the actual experience, here and note, of the M, determines the refer- 
ence of M to the here-and-now 8 But in the case of pardrthdnumdna, M is 
not experienced here and now (l e m 8) , but barely mentioned in the second 
member Its application to 8 must therefore be definitely stated — and this is 
done in the fourth member but as stated now, m the fourth member, it 
is a statement, not merely that 8 is M, but that S is M-which-is-P 

The obscurity of the pessage is partly due to the phrase dvtttyahhga- 
parhmarla In the later terminology dvttlyahngajfiina is pahsadharmatd, 
while the pardmaria is called tjrtlyahnga^dna Sridhara (I think) refuses to 
make the distinction between pakfadharmdta and pardmaria so that the 
dtnilya- and tftfya-jAdna become identical for him. 
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Pradastapada’s statement that m the second member of the 
syllogism) “ the competency of the reason to prove the con- 
clusion is as yet unapprehended ” is brought into line with this 
account by saying that this compentency consists in (a) 
positive and negative concomitance, and Cb) ‘ pak#a- 
dharmata ’ — the competency is then unapprehended m the 
second member because the two elements are stated subse- 
quently in the third and fourth members 

This account is perhaps rendered plausible only by the 
fact that m Sanskrit the second premise (the Beason) is 
stated in a single word, instead of in a clause as m English — 
the causal ablative of an abstract noun taking the place of a 
causal clause If we substitute for the word knydmttmt the 
clause ‘because it possesses movement’, it becomes obvious 
that the ‘bare mention of the middle term’ is in fact impos- 
sible, — we cannot mention it without referring it to the 
Subject : that is to say the statement of the reason is neces- 
sarily at the same time a statement of ‘ pakgadharmata' , 1 e. a 
statement that S is M 1 . — Sridhara’s position is impossible 
simply because a member of the syllogism must be a proposi- 
tion. Ha quotes, however the authority of the Nydyabhd^ya 
in support of his account ( NBh p. 44 1 17 avati hetau kasya 
sddhanabhavah, pradartyate 2 . NK p 250 1 23) 


‘Srfdh&ra has difficulty in explaining Pranas tapaila’s phrase anume- 
yadharmamitTatvendbhihita (which clearly implies pakfadharmatft) m auch 
a way as to suit his own account “ Hetuvacanena hngam vastuvyavrttya- 
numeye 'sty etivanmitrataya hetutcenSbhihttam, na tu dharmttu Ltuya 
tadbhdvah kathttah ” “By the Statement of the Beason the mark has been 
mentioned as the reason only so far forth as it is in the probandum (P in 

S iral, nP) to the exclusion of any particular thing • its existence in the 
ject is not asserted " (He does not mean that a vySpti of P with M 
is asserted This is asserted in the mdariana, not m the apadeia He 
supnasly says that the ‘lidhanasya aamarthyam' can only be stated after 
the ' tvarUpivagati '). 

•VStsySyana says that the Beason or Second Member is the assertion 
of the probativeness of the reason, i e the assertion that the reason is a 
reason U&dhanatHtacanam hstuji. NBh p 41 1 1 on NS I. i 81. See below 
p 279 for his further comment m NBh p. 45). This seems to ignore the 
function of asserting that S is M (paktadharmatd) later assigned to the 
second member. And accordingly he seems to assign this function — not how 
ever in the simple form of paksadharmati, ' S is M ’, but m the elaborated 
form of pardmarfa, 1 8 is M-which-is-P — to the fourth Member or Appli- 
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Negative form of application 
“ And, after grasping the absence of this (i.e. of the 
Mark) where the Property is absent, we say — ‘ and wind 
is not thus not-possessed-of-movement’ ”? 

(v) The Conclusion 

“ The Conclusion 1 i3 the re-assertion of the Pro- 
position for the purpose of producing certitude in others 
about a Property which has been enunciated aB the pro- 
perty to be proved but which was before (when first 
enunciated in the Proposition) uncertain*. That is 

catiou, the function of which he declares to be ‘the statement that the 
probaiu resides in the same locus with the probandum ’ ( sSdhanabhutusga 
dharmasya a (Id hyena dharmena samdndihikiTanyopapadanam upanayarNi ah 
NBh p 48 1 4) 

It must be admitted however that the passage at p 41 presents 
difficulties The sentence sadhye pratisamdhaya dharmam udaharane ca 
fjraltsamdhdya lasya sSdhanatSvacanam hcl.uh (‘the reason is the assertion 
of the probativeness of a property (M) after joining it with the subject (S) 
and the example ') seems to imply an inversion of the order of premises 
the tme order being given m the parallel passage at p 44 11 16-17 asati 
hetau kasya sddhnnabhdvah pradifdyatc uddharans , sidhye ca kasyvpasarh- 
hdrah syUt? ‘ Without the Statement of the Reason there would be nothing 
-of which the probativeness is set forth in the example, nothing whith is 
applied to the subject I suppose the explanation is that VatsySyano here 
realises that ‘ probativeness ' logically presupposes that S is MP and that 
XP’s are M although in the statement of the ‘ syllogism ’ these two pre- 
mises are posterior to the statement of the reason 

At p. 43 1 7 he says that the hetu also has two forms as well as 
the udiharana and the upanaya (doimdhasya pan ar hetor dmtidhasyn co- 
duharapasyopasamharadvaitam) The hetu, stated simply in the word 
utpattidharmakatvat, is the same in form, whether it be sidharmyokta or 
eaidharmyokta. But m its usage it is twofold, as similar to or different 
from the example (cf. NBh p 45 1. 2 uddharanena samanasya viparltasye 
vS . sddhakabhdoavacanam hetub) The latter case tonesponds 

to an Aristotelian syllogism m which the minor is of the opposite ‘ quality ' 
to the major premise — (see Note on the Indian Syllogism, p 899 frotnot* 3 ) 
‘Pratydmndya The verb pratyamna — has the meaning of reciting 
or repeating after some one else (M-W) firidhara’s gloss is sidhyadhar- 
masya dharmtm pratySmnayah. pratySvrttySbhldhSnam yena vacanenu 
krtyate tat pratySmnayah , i e it is the proposition in which we come back 
to the assertion of P as residing in S. 

’prathamam sidhyam abhihitam, na tu tan ruintarp pratifflamatrena, 
eSdhyasxddher abhleSt. Tasyopaiariite hetau, kathite ea hetob samarthye, 
micayab pratyimnSyena knyote tSn-nara) The pratt]Ha is the Greek 
problema, the pratyimnSya is the sumperasma The Proposition reappears 
as a Conclusion after the Reason has been mentioned m tbe Second Member 
and after its cogency ( sSmarthya ) has been set forth m the Third and Fourth 
Members — hetddaharayopanayatr helot tratr&pye dariile NK p. 262 1. 12). 
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to say, 1 the Conclusion is the re-assertion of the Pro- 
position for the purpose of producing through a completed 
syllogism (parisamdptena vdkyena ) certitude about -what 
has been enunciated as the property of which knowledge- 
is to be conveyed, but which was before uncertain, in 
the minds of others who have now, through the Statement 
of the Reason and through the other Members of the 
syllogism, grasped its cogency (paresdrh hetvddibhir 
dhxta&aktindm)* . The Conclusion is in the form 
‘ Therefore it must be a substance ’ ( tasm&d dravyam 
eva). (It is an essential member of the syllogism)- 
because, if it is absent, the other members — whether 
collectively or separately — do not convey its meaning 
(tadarthavacakatvam n&sti ) s . 


‘mure suo, he glosBes hia own words. See above, p 170 n 3. 
‘Sridhara glosses by httadaharanopanaya.tr avayavatr hetos tratrupye 
dariite 3am)dtSnumeyaprattpattuSmarthydnam. But Fradastap&da may 
have meant by iakti the psychological tendencies or potencies produced by 
the premises — “ who have now formed the mental dispositions necessary 
for the reception of the conclusion as a conclusion 

‘Each member has a separate meaning or force (artha) which it is 
its peculiar purpose or function (artha) to convey No member can pei 
form another member's function. The function of each member terminates 
in the expression of its own meaning — praUjilddayo ‘ vayavdh pratyckam 
iv&rtham&trena paryarasHyinah Without the Conclusion they cannot con 
vey the unitary meaning which belongs to the syllogism as a whole But 
when the Conclusion is added, the various members, assisted be the fell 
incompleteness of the sense, and achieving a relation as of partB to a whole* 
become able to convey the unitary meaning— osoti pratySn inSye natkam 
artham pratySyitum Uate, svatantratv&t sati tv etasmm, akinkqupagfhitclj, 
angittg ibhdvam upagacchantah (aknuvanti. (NK p. 252 11 16—19). 

The difficulty of assigning a separate function to the Conclusion, 
parallel to the functiouB assigned to the premises ', comes out clearly in. 
this discussion. For after all he has to admit that it » the premises which, 
in addition to their separate functions, somehow also achieve the function 
of conveying the unitary meaning. And he doeB not make it clear how 
the Conclusion helps them to acquire this, so to say additional, function 
Nor does the Conclusion seem to havd any special function, since it is after 
all the premuet that convey the ‘unitary meaning'. (It is with this latter 
objection that Pra£astapada deals m the next sentence ) 

VStsyfiyana says - " ntgamana has the force of nigamyante anena . 
that is to Bay, the four other members — Proposition, Besson, Exemplification, 
and Application — 1 mgamyante anena ekatra ’ ‘ are made thereby to oome- 
into one point ’. Nigamyante means tamarthyante, ‘ are made applicable 
or * have their functions brought together or else tambadhyante, ' art 
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“ The objectiou that the Conclusion need not be 
stated because its purport is already conveyed by the 
premises proves too much : for on these grounds it might 
be held that only the Reason is to be stated after the 
Proposition, since people of understanding will grasp the 
purport of it from remembering the positive and negative 
concomitances (of the reason with the property to be 
proved). Therefore it is only with the Fifth Member or 
Conclusion that the meaning of the syllogism attains com- 
pletion ( tasmad atmivarthaparisamaptih ) . 1 ” 


brought into unity ' ” In other words, the Conclusion is the expression 
of the unity of the premises (NBh p 44 11 2-3) Later on, however, 

he has a phrase mparitapTasangapratiiedhartharii ni gamanam (p 48 1 S), 
which seems to be the germ of the special function later assigned to the 
Conclusion, — that of denying eatpratipaksatva and bd-ihitavifayanton. 

l 8ridhara represents the objector as holding tliat the aggregate of 
conditions which produce knowledge are the same in inference for another 
as m inference for oneself, the only difference being that in the latter this 
set of conditions is applied by oneself, while m the former it is communicated 
by another In both cases this set of conditions, viz , the Mark possessed 
of residence in the Subject and positive and negative concomitance with the 
Property (pakeerlh armatanvagacyaUrcko^mpunnam lingam), leads to the 
inferential knowledge. What need then of stating tho Conclusion 9 

He represents PradastapSda ss replying that it is the cogency of the 
Mark, and not the thing to be proved, that it communicated in the five- 
mem bered statement Now this cogency of the Mark does not consist' 
merely in residence m the subject and in universality of concomitance proved 
by examples (no t asya almarthyam balurcgaptipakead harmatamitram) for 

even when these conditions are satisfied an inference may be neutralised 
by an equally cogent counter-inference (eotpratipakfa) or sublated ( bidhita ) by 
some other instrument of cognition Tho cogency of the Mark then implies 
further that it deals with a subject-matter which is neither ‘ neutralised 
nor ‘ sublated ' (abSdhttavtfayatvam asatpraUpakqatvam apt e Swarthy am). 
The use of the Conclusion then is in declaring that the reason is competent 
to establish the Property because the assertion of its cogency has been made 
after the absence of neutralisation of sublation has been ascertained. 

(This classical Naiyayika teaching of the paflcarUpopapanna beta is, 
I think, not to be found in PraSastapada The artificiality of finding a 
function tor the conclusion by assigning to it tbe business of asserting that 
m this case the conclusion is true, is obvious and tbe assertion can only 
be an tpse dixit — though Srldhara speaks of the conclusion as setting forth- 
'mparUaprambnabhiragTahakam prartOmam' ,) 

As to the suggestion that the hearer may be left to supply one or more 
premises, Srldhara replies (1) that ‘inference for another' is not addressed 
to the instructed, and (2) the form of tbe 1 syllogism ' cannot be settled in. 
accordance with the degree of understanding of the person addressed : far_ 
on account of the difficulty of getting at other people’s mental processes. 
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Praiastap&da' 8 syllogism . — Collecting the illustra- 
tions of the various Members as given above we have the 
-syllogism : — 

Positive Form. Negative Form 

1. Wind is a substance. dravyam 
vayufy 


2 Because of the possession of 
movement, knydvattvat. 

3. What is possessed of movement 
is found to be substance : as an arrow 
Yat knydvat tad dravyam 3f : yatlid 
Jarah. 


4. And even so is wind possessed of 
movement. Tathd ca vdyuh knydvan. 


5. Therefore it must be a substance 
Tasmad dravyam eva. 


What is not sub- 
stance is not pos- 
sessed of move- 
ment • as Being. 
Yad adravyam tat 
knydvan nu bha- 
vati . yathd sattd 
And not so is 
wind not-posses- 
sed-of-movement 
Na ca tathd vayur 
msknyah 


This formulation differs from that of Vatsyayana in 
the statement of the positive and negative concomitances 
in the Exemplification with (as western logic would say) 
the order of the terms fixed and the subject distributed; so 
as to avoid (what western logic would call) an undistri- 
buted middle in the positive syllogism and an illicit 
process of the major in the negative syllogism. This 


it la impossible to say that just so many premises will produce understanding 
while just so many will fail to produce it, in any particular caBe — na ca 
praUp&dycuya kiyaty ange prattpatttr art* ktyatt n&stiti iakyam acagantum, 
paracMavftter durunneyatvdt ( NK p 263 1. 10) He quotes a iloka from 
an unidentified source to the effect that the statement of inference must 
follow the nature of the thmg, and not the nature of the persona to whom it is 
addressed. We should probably express the same thing by saying that the 
number of the premises is determined by logical and not by psychological 
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‘ vidhi ’ or fixed formula for the Third Member 
is characteristic of the logic in which avimbMva and the 
trairUpya were the leading conceptions. But these con- 
ceptions are foreign to Vatsyayana’s logic, and his Exem- 
plification has not crystallised into a ‘ major premise. * 
He states his syllogism thus : — 

Vatsyayana's syllogism. 

Positive Form Negative Form. 

1. Sound is transitory amtyab 
dabdah. 

2. Because of having the character 
of being originated, utpattidharmakat- 
» at. 

3 Substances like pots which have Substances like 

the character of being originated are soul which have- 
transitory. utpattidhamiakarh sthalyadi not the character 
dravyam amtyam. of being originated 

are eternal, anut- 
pattidharmakam 
dtmadx dravyam 
nityam drqtam. 

4 And even so has sound the cha- And not so is 

racter of being originated, tathd cotpatti- sound a thing 
dharmakah dabdah which has not the 

character of being 
originated, na ca 
tntha nutpatti- 
dharmakah dab- 
dah. 

5. Therefore, because of having the 
character of being originated, sound is 
transitory, tasm&d utpattidharmakatavad 
amtyah dabdah. 
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It has been suggested 1 with some plausibility 
■that the tatha, ‘so’, of the Fourth Member was originally 
•correlative to yatha, ‘ as in the Third Member, and 
that the latter member was in form originally what it 
always remained in name, an Exemplification : the in- 
ference being formally an argument ‘from particular to 
particular,’ e.g. — 

1. The hill is fiery, 

2. Because it is smoky : 

3. As the hearth is smoky and fiery , 

4 So is the hill smoky, and 

5. Therefore fiery. 

This formulation of the syllogism is not however to 
be found in any logical work. But something like it is 
found in the curious interlude on logic which is inserted 
in Caraka’s system 3 of medicine. The example* of 
syllogism there given is : — nityah pnrusa iti pratijila; 
helm akrtakatv&d iti; drqtantah akrtakam ahatam tac 
ca nitijam; upanayo yatha cakriakam alcafam tatha puru- 
$ah; nigamanam basm&n nitya iti . 

Garaka’s Syllogism. 

1. Man is eternal : 

2. Because he is not a product : 

3. Ether is not a product, and it is eternal : 

4. And, as ether is not a product, so man : 

5. Therefore he is eternal. 

Perhaps this gives us the explanation of the ca in 
-the Fourth Member; which seems to have been a primitive 
-part of the formulation of that member*. 


■Keith I LA p. 87 He nays that the form of the Fourth Member was 
“ originally presumably tath&yam " — instead of tathi ci yam. Both 
Vtts ySyana and PraSastapida insert the ca in the Fourth Member ' and in the 
Third Member VStsy&yana does not use yathi , while Praiastap&da, though he 
bas a yathi, does not uae the yathi which would be correlative to tathi. 

* CarahuatbhM , mmatuuthina, chapter vni (Calcutta 1877 p. 800). 

•This is the ‘ ithipani The prat^hiponA proves that “ man is 
transitory because he is an object of sense m precisely the same form. 

•That is to say 1 yathi ' was never an element m the Third Member. 
But it was always implied m the fourth 
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It has been said 1 that for Vatsyayana inference 
was still really argument from analogy. — It is true that 
Vatsyayana’ s logic is more primitive than Pra^astapada’s. 
He never attempts to lay down ‘ Canons of Syllogism ’ as 
a criterion by which a genuine reason is to be distinguish- 
ed from a mere appearance of a reason : this was left for 
Pra^astapfida or for some predecessor of Pra^astapada,* 
and it marks a very important development* in logical 
theory. But at the same time VatsyUyana ig emphatic in 
drawing the distinction between argument from mere 
similarity or difference, and argument from that sort of 
similarity or difference which alone, as proving the Pro- 
perty to be proved, can be called a ‘ reason ’ (hetu). 
The function of the Reason as Member of the Syllogism 
is (he says) to state a relation of probans and proban dum 
{, sadhyasidhanabhava ) as subsisting between the Property 
to be proved (P) and a character (M) which the Subject (S) 
-shares with the positive examples or in respect of which 
it differs from the negative example : while the function 
•of the Exemplification ( uddharana or Third Member) is to 
fihow forth the probans-probandum relation as subsisting 
between the two qualities (M and P) in one instance*. 
The difference between sophistry and reasoning is just 
■this, that the sophist opposes true reasonings by argu- 
ments based on arbitrarily chosen likenesses and differ- 


’Keith I LA p 27 

*i e. the formulator of tho trairUpya, whoever be may have been. 
It Beems to me that the conception of the trotrkpya is as important ss the 
notion of 1 universal connection ' (amnSbhAva ), — the ‘ discovery ’ of which 
is sometimes represented as being the great achievement of DiAn&ga or of 
Pradasfaptda The tratrQpya constitutes the Canons of Syllogism for Indian 
Logic. It would arise quite naturally out of the Vaiitftka doctrine of 
fallacies, which preceded it in the evolution of logical theory The ‘ aunt ' 
-and ' antukinitka ' fallacies contain at any rate two of the Canons, by 
implication. 

•I am not sure that it was a development in the right direction, 
however. 

l NBh p AS 1. Q on NS I t 39 udAharanma tam&natya viparttasya 
xi tidhyatya Shammy a tSdhakabhSvatacanam hetvarthah dhamayoh 
aidhytuUdhanabhAtapradarAanam ekatrodiharanlrthah 
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ences without having established in his example the 
existence of such a relation of probans-probandum between 
the two properties (M and P) 1 : whereas a genuine 
reason is a property probative of what has to be proved 
( sadhanabhutadharma ) and not a mere similarity or 
a mere difference (sadharmyamatra, vaidharmyamatra). 
Indeed the leading motive of Vatsyayana’s logic might be 
said to be the assertion of the distinction between the true 
reason, as probative, and the sophistical reason ( jati ) 
based on mere fortuitous similarity and difference 2 

SECTION l. TRAIBOPYA AS THE CANON OF SYLLOGISM 

Pratostapada’s Bhasya, page 200 

Inferential knowledge is called laingikam jnanam , 
which, as the name implies, is the knowledge which arises 
from experience of a ‘ mark ’ ( linga ) which serves as the 
middle term or reason to establish the conclusion. The 
mark which brings about an inference ( lingam anuma- 
pakam) is characterised in the following verses cited by 
Pra^astaplda • — 

yad anumeyena sambaddham prasiddham ca iadanrite 
tadabhave ca ndsty eva, tal lingam anumapakam 
vipantam ato yat syad ekena dvitayena vd 
viruddhasiddhasamdigham alingam Kaiyapo’bravit. 

‘loc ci t l 7 avyavasthdpya khalu dharmayoh t&dhyaa&dhanabh&vam 
udaharanc jdttvddi pratyavati^hate vyavaathite tu khalu dharmayoh sldhya- 
tidhanabhdve dyitfinte gfhyamdne sSdhanobh&tasya ihdrmasya heiutveno- 
piddnam, no sddharmyamatratya no vaulhannayamdtratya vd 

•The explanation of what might seem to be the disproportionate place 
assigned in the sUtras to the discussion of sophistical arguments (jdti. 
NS V i. — forty-three ihtras) is that the Nyiya is the assertion of logic 
against sophistical dialectic of the type which furnished the armoury of 
fanyavidmt like NSg&rjuna. Keith’s remark (I LA p 34) that “NSgftrjuna’B 
dialectic as sophistic was too much in harmony with the taste of Gautama 
not to attract his attention” is, I think, misleading. Gautama devotes so 
much space to the sophist, not because he was m sympathy with sophistry, 
but because he hated it,— and because it was at the time an urgent need 
to defeat the sophist How effective the Natylyika't attack was, us perhaos 
evidenced by the fact that the Hlnyatdda gave place to the ttiMnavdda, 
and that Buddhist logic adopted Naiyiytka principles. 
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“ What is conjoined with the probandum, and has 
been found in what possesses the probandum, and is 
always absent in its absence, is the mark which brings 
about inference. What differs from this in one or in 
a pair of these respects is no ‘ mark ’ , being either contra- 
dictory, unreal, or doubtful. Thus said the son of Ka6- 
vapa ’ ’ 

The 'son of Kariyapa’ is presumably intended to be 
Kanada, the author of the VaUeqika Sutra ■ but there is 
no authority in the Sutra for attributing to him the doc- 
trine of the Trairupya, or three characters of the valid 
middle term, which is expounded and attributed to him 
in these verses Nor is there any indication of the source 
from which Pra^astapada cites the verses 

A similar doctrine is expounded by Dihnaga in the 
line from his Pramanasamuccaya cited by Uddyota- 
kara and by Vacaspati Mi^ra 1 

anumeye ‘tha tattulye sadbhavo ndstita’ sati. 
“existence in the probandum, and in what is like the pro- 
bandum, absence in what is not (like the probandum )” 
In the schools language of a later age 2 this becomes ■ 
anumeye sattvam era : sapaksa eva sattvam • asapakse 
c&sattvam eva . — “ The three characters of the mark 
( trairupyam lihgasya) are existence only (never non- 
existence) in the Subject or thing denoted by the minor 
term; existence in things which resemble the Subject 
only (never in things which do not resemble the Subject . 
i.e. in 'vipakqas'), and only non-existence (never exis- 
tence) in things which do not resemble the subject. ’ ’ The 
resemblance to the subject which is intended is of course 
resemblance to the Subject of the inference in respect 


l NV p 88 1 2 NVT p 127 VidySbhfUuma HIL p. 288. 

'NyHyabindu p 104 1. 3. atapakia here take* the place of the usual 
rtpokta. anvmeya that of the usual term pokfo. 


13 
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of that which constitutes it the subject of inference — i.e. 
resemblance in respect of possessing the anumeyadharma, 
the major term, P. The meaning of the three conditions 
then is, according to the commentators • — 

1. The mark or middle term must be present and 

never absent in the Subject of the inference, 
i.e the minor term.- — 8 musk be M. 

2. The middle term must be found only in things 

known to have the property P. — 

Only XP's are M (not necessarily all XP’s). 

3. The middle term must be only absent (never 

present) in things in which the property P is 
known to be absent — 

All Xnon-P's must be non-M. i.e. No Xnon-P’s 
may be M. 

The difficulties which arise in connection with the 
formulation of the three canons by the help of the res- 
trictive particle eva, ‘ only ’, were insisted on by Uddyo- 
takara’. For the present it is sufficient to point out 
that the trairupya, even as thus interpreted, makes the 
syllogism essentially an affair of examples, — sapaksas 
or concrete cases of P, and vipaksas or concrete cases of 
the absence of P : and that there is nowhere to be found 
in it a statement of universal connection between M and P 
as abstract characters. The 1 canons’ amount to this, 
that if you can point to cases in which M is P (sapakqa), 
and your opponent cannot point to any case of non-P 
(vipakqa) in which M is found (all adduced cases of non- 
P being non-M), then your middle term is valid. On 
such a view of inference it iB necessary that there should 
be concrete examples. And this tradition of the necessity 
of actual concrete cases continued even after the trairupya 

‘It is clear from Uddyotakara's criticism that Difmiga read ’ova- 
dhiroryu' into hia formula, probably in virtue of the doctrine that word* 
have significance through 'apaha', i.e. exclusion of all else If yon eay A 
u B, your real meaning may be that A la not-not-B,— or, if yon prefer, that 
A is not-not B, — or again that not- not A la B, or even that not-not A 
la not-not not-not B. 
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"had in fact changed its meaning : so that the second and 
third canons still retained the implication that there 
must be sapakqas and vipaksas, and the habit of quoting 
‘ examples ’ in the ‘ major premise ’ (accordingly called 
always by a name which implies exemplification, — uda- 
harana or mdariana) became ingrained in the Indian 
logician. 

The trairupya however began to lose its simple 
character as a statement of the rules of argument from 
example as soon as the restrictive particle era began to 
appear in the interpretation or formulation of the second 
and third canons : as for example it does in the third 
canon in the lines cited by PraSastapada. You are no 
longer content to adduce non-P’s which are non-M in 
support of your M’s which are P. You take the very 
significant step of asserting that non-P’s are only to be 
found in the absence of M. The intention of the ‘only’ 
may have been quite innocent in the first instance. “My 
opponent does not adduce a case of non-P which is M. 
But he would if he could. Ergo he cannot.” From 
which it is a natural, though not a necessary, step to 
“Non-P’s cannot be M” . But that is the same as saying 
that only P’s can be M. And so the ‘only’ must find its 
way into the second canon also, as soon as it has 
appeared in the third. The trairupya has now 
assumed the form in which the Nyayabindu formulates 
it : open to the obvious criticism that the insertion of the 
4 only ’ into both clauses makes both clauses say exactly 
the same thing, viz., that M cannot be non-P. 

Moreover, examples as such do not show that M 
cannot be non-P ( avin&bhdvaniyama ) — all that the 
examples show is that M as a matter of fact has been 
found (dfjfa) to be P, and that non-P has as a matter of 
fact been found to be non-M. — Examples cannot prove an 
‘only’ in any other sense than in the sense of invariable 
experience (bhuyodariana) , which will always be exposed 
to the danger of a contradictory experience. 
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How a really universal connection could be arrived 
at was a difficult question, in connection with which is 
sometimes cited 1 this couplet from a Buddhist writer 
a kanjakaranabhdvdd va svabhavad va niydmakdt avi- 
ndbhdvaniyamo, ‘ dar&an&n na, na darianat. “ A rule of 
inseparable connection arises from a necessitating 
causal relation or identity of nature; not from negative 
experience, nor yet from positive experience”. You may 
doubt the inseparability of a connection asserted merely 
on the basis of frequent experience ( bhiiyodar&ana ) • but 
you cannot doubt a connection which rests in the causar 
relation ( tadutpatti ) or identity (tadatmya) : for the 
denial of these relations is self-contradictory : and, 
according to the maxim later formulated by Udayana , 1 
ryaghatfivadhir atanha — self-contradiction sets bounds to 
doubt. 

But, whatever solution may he offered of the problem 
of the justification of an assertion of inseparable connec- 
tion — the assertion that M ‘is not without’ P ( avinabhuta , 
avinabhava) — , the necessity of an explicit assertion of 
such inseparable connection in the trairupya must have 
become plain, as soon as Vatsyayana’s innocent formula- 
tion of the uMharana* was exchanged for the sophisticated 
‘ vidhi ’ or statement of principle* which had the 


•eg Sarvadariamuamgraha , chapter on the Battddha system , first 
page ■ Nyiyakandatt p 207 1. 8 T&rkikarakti p 82 

•Vidyabbtlsana HIL p. 876 (footnote 6) identifies this conplet as 
from Dharmaklrti's PramSna-cSrttka-kartkH. 

'KviumdiljaU III. 7. quoted m Samadarianasamgraha , loc rtt 
*NBh. (on NS I. i. 39) p. 44 1). 6 and 8. utpattidharmakaih stha- 
lyidi dravyom anityam tty uddharanam raidharmyokte 'pt [in the negative 
f orm of the argument] . . . anutpatttdharmakam Stmddi dravyaift 

mtyaih dfffam. “Pots and other substances which have the character of 
being produced are non-eternal . . The soul and other substances which 
have not the character of being produced are seen to be eternal" 

* yatra dhSntas UttrSgrur, oenyabMve dhttmo ‘pt na bhavati. PBh 
p 203 1 10 

“Where there is smoke there is fire — in the absence of fire smoke 
also is absent’’ .M is P, and non-P is non-M. 

yat prayatninantariyakam tad ant ty ant dfftam, yatkd ghatak . . 
mtyam aproydtntnantariyakam dptfaih, yathttkddam. “All that u the reauflt 
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effect of turning the udaharana or mdarSana into what 
we should call a ‘ major premise 

In what has been said so far the later interpretation 
of the first clause of the trairupya has been followed, 
•according to which the first clause lays down the require- 
ment of pakqadharmata, i.e. states that S must be M 
(and not that M must be P, which would be the form 
taken by an assertion of avinabhava). But reasons a 
prion have been given which would supply a motive for 
interpreting the first clause in the sense of a statement 
•that M must be P. And, in view of the constant ambi- 
guity in the use by the early schools of the term translated 
probandum — sadhya or anumeya 1 — there is nothing to 
prevent our assigning either sense to the word anumeya m 
Dmnaga’s and Pra&istapada’s statement of the first 
clause. Keith maintains* 1 that Dinnaga meant by his 
first clause that S must be M, while Pra^astapada meant 
by it that M must be P. His first argument for this in- 
terpretation of Dianaga’s meaning, — namely, that the 
Nyayabmdu interprets it so — , may be set aside. Later 
commentators always interpret older writers in the light 
of the notions prevalent in their own time and the same 
.argument would also prove that Pra&istapada’s first clause 
means that S must be P; because in his case also the 
later commentator, Srldhara, says plainly that he meant 
this 3 . But we can safely ignore here the interpre- 
tations which Dharmaklrti and Srldhara give of Dninaga 

of volition is found to be non-eternal, like a jar tile eternal is 

found not to be the result of volition, like ether.” 

'We may take sddhya or anumeya as an ambiguous abbreviation for 
■either sidhyadharma ( anumeyadharnia ) or iddhyadharmin (anumeyadharmin ) , 
in which case the ambiguity of the terms is an accident of language Or 
we may suppose that the ambiguity was an ambiguity of thought natural 
to the earliest formulation of inference, and that this ambiguity was sub- 
sequently realised — and that then the distinction between the tidhyadharma 
and the iddliyadharmm was drawn The latter supposition seems to be the 
true one 

‘Indian Logic and Atomism, pp 137-8. 

’NK p 200 1. 23 “anumeyali pratipipadayifttadharmavihjto dharmi". 
-Again p. 201 1. 28 “anumeyenirthena sddhyadharmnfii". 
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and PraSastapada respectively. — Another argument whicU 
Keith uses is however a real difficulty for those who, like 
Sridhara, interpret Pra^astapada’s anumeyena to meau 
anumeyadharmtnd. The argument is that in the second 
clause tadanmte must mean anumeyadharmanvite : and 
if tad means anumeyadharma here, then anumeya in the- 
first clause (which is denoted by tad here) must also mean 
anumeyadharma 1 . The same reasoning could be used 
(though Keith does not make this application of the 
argument) to prove that Dihnaga must have meant by 
anumeya the minor term, anumeyadharmin; because- 
tattulya clearly means ‘like the subject, or minor term’ . — 

'The opposite of this argument is used by VStsySvana on NS I. i. 86, 
where he points out the two senses which s&dhya may have “sadhyaih at 
dmvtdham, dharmttipqlo v& dharmah iabdasy&mtyatvam, dharmav tqisp) vt 
iharml amt yah dabda iti”. The sutra is sadhyasadharmy&t taddharma- 
bh&vi djii&nta ud&haranam. VStsySyana argues that s&dhya here must mean 
s&dhyodharmin, because tad denotes sBdhya, and tad must mean s&dhya- 
d harmm m the phrase taddharmabhdvl. 

Keith's argument 18 , I think, not conclusive, because it depends on 
the presumption tnat a term cannot be used in two senses at once. It 
la possible that the sense of anumeya wag left, deliberately or not. indeter- 
minate m the first clause In that case the tad m the second clause 
would have its sense fixed in one or other direction by the phrase in which 
it occurs. If you use the phrase tattulya — as DifinSga did — then tad is 
fixed in the sense of s&dhyadharmm the phrase meaning ‘homogeneous with 
the minor term [though VidyabhQsana and Keith translate it, ‘homogeneous. 
With the major term']. If however you prefer to use the phrase tadanvtte 
in the second clause, as PraSsstapida did, then your tad ib determined 
as pointing to the sidhyadharma element m the fluid term s&dhya of the 
first clause, and must be rendered 'endowed with the major term’ But 
this does not prove that Difinaga's anumeya in the first clause meant 
minor term, and that Pratestap&da's anumeya in the first clause meant 
on the contrary major term They may both have left the meaning of 
anumeya fluid m the first clause and the choice of the dilterent phrases 
in the second clause may at matt indicate that one element m the fluid 
meaning tended to predominate in DiflnSga't mind, while the other element 
tended to predominate m PridaatapSda's mind But I do not think if 
indicates even this much. 

It shonld be mentioned m this connection that the first clause of 
DiAnfiga'g tratr&pya is always criticised by Uddyotakara as referring to’ 
pakfadharmatd This of course proves nothing as regards the actual 
meaning of Difiniga Uddyotakara would naturally criticise Difiniga in 
the light of the meaning which his later Buddhist followers read into their 
master’s words. What however is of seme interest is the fact that Sridhara 
answers the objection which Uddyotakara brings against Difiniga in this 
connection, as if it were a criticism of FrariastapSda a. so See NK p. 200 
1 24 ff. (lines 24-26 seems a Quotation of V&rtika n. 68 1. 61. 
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But as a matter of fact Pra^astapada himself in another 
passage 1 uses the term tatsamanajatiya, — which is of 
course synonymous with Dinnaga’s tattulya. And in the 
light of this passage the argument from tadanvite seems to 
lose the weight which otherwise one would be inclined to 
allow it. So far as these arguments go then, there is 
no reason to suppose that Dinnaga meant by his anumeye 
sadbhavah something different from the meaning which 
Pra^astapada attached to the phrase anumeyena samba- 
ddham : nor is there, in these arguments, any proof of 
what meaning the two authors did attach to these phrases. 

Turning to Pra^astapada’s explanation* of the 
phrase anumeyena sambaddham, and to various other 
passages* in his Bhasya which connect with this topic, 
we find that while his explanation supports the interpre- 
tation of anumeyena sambaddham as a statement that S 
is M (paksadharmata*) , the other passages make it 
sufficiently clear that his logic embodies a doctrine of 
universal connection between abstract ‘ terms, ’ M and P 
( anumeyasamanya , lihgasdmanya) , for which the trairu- 
pya seems to find no place when its first clause is inter- 
preted as a statement that S must be M. The explanatory 
passage runs : yad anumeyenarthena de§aviiese kdlavi- 
6ese vd sahacaritam, anumeyadharmanvite canyatra sar- 
vasmm ekadeSe vd prasiddham, anumeyavipante ca sar- 
vasmin pramanato ’ sad eva, tad aprasiddhdrthasydnumd- 
pakarii lihgam bhavatiti. “That which at any particular 

'PBh p. 237 1 16—18. 

'PBh p. 201. 11. 18—20, cited »nd translated by Keith p 189. 

'PBh p 206 li 10—14, p 287 1 18 ff , p 246 II. 16-16; p. 247 
( ananugatamdariianabhiea 11 4 and 6, and avyaviit-amdarianibhisa 11 7 and 
8) ; p 249 I! 7—11 

4 I do not see bow it can be said that "the wording confirms the 
new that the first condition refers to the relation of middle term and 
major, not of middle term and subject ■ the thing to be inferred is the fire 
on the mountain, not the subject which is not a thing to be inferred, but a 
thing whose attribute is to be inferred from the mark”. This interpretation 
of anumeyenirthena seems to me to beg the question. I cannot see that 
the addition of artha to anumeya makes any difference If PrafeatapSda had 
wished to be clear he could have said dharmeya instead of arthena. 
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place or at any particular time is concomitant with 
the probandum-thing; which elsewhere also is known to 
exist in things possessing the quality which is to be 
proved, whether existing in all such things (i.e. sapak- 

XP’s) or only in some of them; and which ib known 
from some valid instrument of knowledge to be only 
absent (and' never present) in everything that is different 
from the probandum : — this is the mark which enables 
us to infer something not (otherwise) known.” 1 

Taking the language of this passage at its obvious 
value, we should surely not hesitate to interpret Pra6as- 
tapada as meaning that anumeyena sambaddham is an 
assertion that S must be M. The word anyatra is glossed 
‘ sapakse ’ by Srldhara and seems clearly to imply that 
the first clause has had a reference to something other 
than the sapaksa’s — and this something other than the 
sapakqa can only be the paksa. Moreover the phrases 
de$avite§e kalavUese vd seem to be altogether inappro- 
priate to the statement ot a universal concomitance, but 
appropriate to a statement that this or that particular 
S is M. 

I believe that the trairupya was a legacy inherited by 
Pra^astapada and Dihnaga from an earlier phase of 


’The only addition made in thiB account is that the middle need not 
be present in all sapakxas —it is sufficient if some XP’s are found to be 
M (m the terminology of our syllogism, although all M must be P, it is not 
necessary that all P should be M) ThnB the list of Nine Types of Syllogism 
given in the Nyftyaprateia, and in the Pramdnatamuccaya of DiAnSga, 
contains two valid types, according as all XP’s are M, or some XP’s are M 
PradastapSda mentions this again, and gives as examples the two valid 
argument* — 

Wind is substance 

Because it possesses movement, and 

Wind is substance 

Because it possesses qualities 

The latter middle is present m all ‘things homogeneous with the 
probandum’, i.e. all substances possess qualities. The former middle on the 
contrary is present in seme substances only, e g. 04, ksla, and Stma are 
reckoned as substances, but they are not capable of movement 
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logical reflection : and that it could not from its very 
nature adequately express the universal connection in 
which they both found the principle of inference 1 . 
It is possibly a mistake to suppose that they tried to 
read a statement of universal connection into the first 
member of the trairupya. Is it not more likely that, 
since they made the nidarlana the vehicle of the state- 
ment of the universal connection, they would attempt to 
find the statement of the necessity of a universal connec- 
tion in the second and third clauses of the trairupya, 
which are obviously concerned with the nidarsana ? 

SECTION 5 CLASSIFICATION OF FALLACIOUS MIDDLE 
TERMS 

Twofold classification of the VaiAesika Siitra 

PBh. p. 204. Prasastapada devotes a brief para- 
and pp. 238-9. graph to the interpretation of 
Vaiie§i1:a Sutra III. i 15. — The 
paragraph serves as an explanation of the second of the 
two couplets which he cites on p. 200 (see above, p. 180). 

yat tu yathoktdt tnrupahhgdd ekena dharmena dvabhydm 
vd viparitam, tad anumcyasyadhigame lingam na bhava- 
tity e*,ad evaha siitrakdrah aprasiddho ’napadeSo ’san 
dAMDIGDHAg Ccti. 

“ But a middle term which differs from the mark 
with the three characters as just explained, in one 
character or in two, is not a mark which proves the pro- 
bandum : this is what the author of the siitra means 
when he says ‘the false reason is the unproved, the 
unreal, and the doubtful’ ”. 


‘Srldhtra says “ avmSbh&tam ttt jfi&nam yasya nliti, tarn prati 
dharmtQt dharmaiyintayavyaUrekavoto ’pi Imgatvaih na uxlyate". NK 
p. 205 1. 7. 
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It seems clear 1 that Pra^astapada misinterprets 
the sutra : for the next two sutras give instances of two 
classes of fallacious reason, namely, of the ‘a sat ' — 
yasmad viqdni tasmdd atvah, ‘ it is a horse because it 
has horns’ 3 , — and of the ‘§amdigdha' — yasmad viqani 
tasmdd gauh, ‘ it is a cow because it has horns : ’ and if 
the sutra had intended three classes of fallacious reason it 


■Jacobi, Indische Logic p. 481 Keith I LA p 189, and 183. Faddegon, 
Yatftft ka System, p. 802. Faddegon notes that ,1 Candrak5nta Tark&lamkSra 
splits up III l IS into two aphorisms • aprastddho ' napadciah and man 
sathdigdhad ctinapadeiah " The addition of the laBt word (anapadefah) is 
a valiant later than Pratestapfida's time, since he does not read it It was 
perhaps added because the tradition of splitting up the 'sUtra' into two 
sfttras remained ■ and, when thus split np, Pra4astap5da'g interpretation is 
no longer plausible 

’But PratestapSda p 288 1 20 gives this as an example of viruddha. 
And this is a natural way to understand the example The 'aeat' of the 
iU tra may in fact = the viruddha. 

I do not think that the BotrakSra recognises the ’asiddha' class of 
fallacy at all His ‘asat’ means an argument m which the conclnson 
(not the middle term) ‘is not' just as his samdtgdha means an argument 
in which the conclusion (not the middle) is doubtful The example given 
of ‘ asat ' is clearly an example in which the probandum definitely is not , 
for what has horns is not a horse That is to say it is a case of the viruddha 
or ‘contradictory’ reason 

Similarly the NySyasutra does not recognise the ‘asiddha’ fallacy : 
□or does VStsySyana It begins to figure in FratestapAda The 
evidence then is that 'asiddha' is a relatively late concept This seems to 
tarry with it the implication that pakgadharmata was not emphasised 
in the earlier logic • which again means that the first clause of the troi rUpya 
can hardly have meant for its earliest formulators precisely what later 
< ommentators understood it to mean, v.z , the requirement of ‘pakfad- 
harmatd' that M must reside in 8 — But if the first clause did not mean 
(his, what did it mean? I have argued above that it probably did not mean 
(he requirement that ‘all M must be P'. And there seems to be no other 
alternative. 

Vet perhaps there is an alternative. If we remember how vague 
VitsySyana is about the function of the hetu or second member of the 
Byllogism, we may well expect a similar 'vagueness m the meaning of the 
unit mays' sti or anumeyena sambaddham of the first clause in the tratripya. 
The formnlator of the trairllpya hBd not made up his mind about iho 
meaning of anumeya. It was not exactly 8, and it was not exactly P. 
It did not as 8 exclude the examples, XP’s ■ nor was it sufficiently abstract, 
as P, to include them. It might have developed the latter sense, had not 
the mdariana usurped the function of stating the universal concomitance. 
Precluded from developing this sense, it developed the other sense — 
‘ anumeya ’ became 8 and the first clause of the trairQpya became a require- 
ment of nakfadharmati. I think we see the beginnings of this in Prates* 
tapida but I think the conception was Btill fluid, i e. that anumeya was 
neither quite definitely 8 nor quite definitely P for him. 
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would presumably have exemplified the third also. More- 
over PraiSastapada’s explanation of aprasiddka as applying 
also to the fourth class, asadh&rana or anadhyavasita , — 
which he adds, — is altogether improbable. It seems- 
almost certain therefore that the sUtra must be read in’ 
two parts — aprasiddho 1 napadeiah. Asan sarhdigdhas 
ca. ‘ ‘The doctrine of KanSda as now restored to the text 
of the Sutra is perfectly plain : it states a definition of a 
fallacious reason ( anapade&a ). . . as that which is un- 
proved (aprasiddha) . Of the fallacious reasons two* 
species are mentioned, the unreal (asat) and the doubtful 
(samdigdha), which correspond accurately enough to the 
later asiddha and savyabhicara 1 ” . 

The phrase ehena dharmem dvdbhyam va became a 
source of doubt to the commentators at a later period, 
after Uddyotakara (or some earlier writer) had drawn 
attention to the existence of apparently valid middle terms 
which satisfy only two conditions of the trairupya, — the 
kevalanvayin and kemlavyatirekin of the later schools. 
There is no evidence that either Pra^astapada or DinnSga 
had raised the problem involved in this distinction. But 
Sridhara, commenting on Pragastapada from the stand- 
point of the later schools, raises the question*. He 
says that some hold that the kevalanvayin and the keval- 
avyatirekin (although apparently excluded by the trairv- 
pya) must be supposed to be included among valid reasons 
in virtue of their establishment in the sister -6astra (i.e. 
the Nydya) 3 : while others say that the definition em- 
bodied in the trairupya is to be taken * vyastasamasta' , i.e. 
it is intended to apply as a whole ( samasta ) to the ordinary 

‘Keith, ILA, p 188 The amended readme of the shtra u given 
in his footnote But his identification of asat with asiddha can be questioned. 
See preceding note. 

•NK p. 208 1 16— p. 204 1. 22. 

*VK p 204 1. 17 atraike saminatantra prastidhyd kevalSnvaymab 
kevalavyattrektxiad ca pangraha iti vadanti. apart tu samastavyastath 
laksanarh vadanti, etc The appeal to the sister Rostra (the Nydya, in this 
case) has an early precedent m NBh. p. 16 L 9. 
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- anvayavyatirekin , which must satisfy all three conditions 
of the trairupya : but it is only intended to apply by parts 
( vyasta ) to the kevalanvaym and kccalavyatirekin : the 
former being valid if it satisfies the conditions of presence 
m the paksa and presence in the sapaksa (no vipak§a 
being available); the latter being valid if it satisfies the 
•conditions of presence in the paksa and absence in the 
v ipak?a (no sapaksa being available). 

Fivefold classification m the Nyaya 
The Nyaya Sutra (I. ii. 4 — 9) enumerates and defines 
five fallacious reasons : but they do not correspond, except 
in the case of the first one defined, with the fivefold divi- 
sion which became classical in the school later, and which 
was partly derived from Dauddha-V aitesika logic. The 
meaning of the sutra defining the last kind, kalatita, had 
already been lost in Vatsyayana’ s time 1 , as is clear from 
the fact that he reports two different opinions about it. 
The identification of it with the bddlnta-hetvabhasa of 
the later school is a guess. It may be a correct guess : but 
Vatsyayana himself does not even hint at any such iden- 
tification. 

(1) Sutra 5. Anaijcaktikah savvarhioarah 
This is the samdigdha or anUcita of V ai&e^ika-Baud- 
dha logic, — the inconclusive or doubtful reason. It re- 
tained the same name and nature throughout the history 
of the schools. Vatsyayana gives the example : ‘Sound 

‘This implies & considerable lapse of time between the date of 
Vfitsyiyana and the first systematisation of the Nyiya. In his comment 
on 1 n 9 he cites a conplet . — 

yaiya yenirthasambandho dOratllituyipt taiya la 
arthato hy asamarth&nam Snantoryam akdranam 
The meaning seems to be that when one word is connected by the sense with 
.another, the connection holds good even if the word is far off (in the order 
of the sentence), and that juxtaposition does not give meaning to words 

If this citation could be identified it might provide valuable evidence 
-of V&tay&yana’s date. It has not yet been identified. 
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is eternal because intangible*. The alleged reason, he 
remarks, is not confined to the one alternative ( ekatra 
avyavasthitih)-, or, it is too wide ( saha vyabhicarena 
vartate) : for atoms (which are eternal) are tangible, so 
that there cannot be a probans-probandum relation in the 
supposed probative negative instance ‘the jar which 13 
tangible is transitory’; while consciousness (which is in- 
tangible) is not eternal, so that the supposed probative 
positive instance ‘the soul is intangible and eternal’ is 
equally defective. Western logic would say • it is im- 
possible to assert that AH intangible things are eternal,, 
and to draw the desired conclusion in BARBARA — 

(All) intangible things arc eternal 
Sound is intangible 
Therefore sound is eternal — 
for the middle would in fact be undistributed; since some 
intangibles (consciousness) are in fact not eternal. It 
is however useless to attempt to equate the Indian savya- 
bhiedra with the western ‘ undistributed middle The 
Indian is concerned with the question whether the ex- 
amples show the alleged connection of characters : that 
is to say, with the question of the material truth of the 
major premise The quantitative formalism of the west- 
ern syllogistic is therefore quite alien to Indian logic : and 
the attempt to identify the two schemes of fallacy can 
only lead to confusion 1 . 


’The western formalist would feel that the negative instance is pme 
irrelevant and consequently would say that the objection brought against 
the present argument, on the ground that atoms although eternal are 
tangible, is altogether out of place for the fact that some tangible things 
are eternal is perfectly consistent with the supposed major premise ‘All 
intangible things are eternal', so far as 'formal consistency' is concerned 
There is really no point in examining non-M's, cases where the middle is 
not fonnd, from a merely formal point of view ■ for even if you could prove 
that all non-M is P it would not contradict the major All M is P. The 
relevant formal counter-instance will be a case of non-P which is 1C. There- 
fore it is relevant to examine non-P's (ei pakia) • and if you find that 
no non-P is M (all non-P is non-M) you will have oonfirmed your positive ma- 
jor All M is P, by establishing its obverse. This is the line which Fo» J^fka- 
Baudtlha logic took . and in doing so it approached a formal standpoint 
But the earlier NatySyika sclicol was concerned 'to examine cases bf M 
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Vatsyayana sums up the objection to the argument 
under consideration by saying that both kinds of example, 
positive and negative, are forthcoming, and that in both of 
them there is inconclusiveness 1 *, and therefore the 
probans-probandum relation does not subsist here (dvivi- 
dhe ’ pi dftt&nte vyabhicdrdt sddhyasSdhanabhavo ndsti). 

(2) Sutra 6. Siddhantam abhyupetya tadvirodhi 

VIRUDDHAH 

‘ ‘ The contradicted reason is that which after accept- 
ing a tenet contradicts it.” 

This does not correspond with the normal type of the 
viruddha as expounded in later logic, which follows Vai- 
iesika teaching here, giving the name to a middle term 
which proves the contradictory of what it purports to 
prove : as, this creature is a horse because it has horns. 
T!tor does the sutra apparently intend a fallacy like the 
istavighdtakrt variety of the viruddha 2 , in which the 
middle contradicts some implication of the position which 
it is used to prove. 

Vatsyayana says : — “ For example, ‘This particular 
form of reality (v ikara) ceases to be manifested, because 
it is inconsistent with permanence’ * 'A particular form of 
Teality exists even after it has ceased to be manifested, 
because it is inconsistent with being destroyed’. The 
middle term states that a permanent particular form of ex- 
istence is not possible; and this is contradicted by the 


(tidhemya) and cases of non-M (taidharmya) ; not cases of P [sapakqa] 
and cases of non-P (vipakfa) And if they fonnd that M did not extent 
to non-P (tildharmyaib no vyabhtcarati) and that non-M did not extend 
to P (taidkarmyarh no vyalhicarati) they were satisfied that M was pro 
Native ( s&dhanabh&ta-dharma ) with reference to P They were not forma 
lists, bnt aimed at establishing a real connection of M and F. And for this 
purpose it w relevant to find that non-M is non-P and it w an objection 
to the theory that M is connected with P if we find a case of non-M which 
is P, he. in the present argument, if we find that atoms which are 
tangible (non-M) are nevertheless eternal (P) 

’See the preceding footnote. 

'Sea p. 908 ft and footnote to page 904, infra. 
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defendant’s own tenet ‘a particular form of reality exists 
even after it has ceased to be manifested’.” 

The difference between the sutra's meaning and the 
i§tavighdtakrt is that the former does not represent the 
•tenet which is contradicted by the middle term as being 
an implication of the position which the middle term pur- 
ports to establish. The nature of the fallacy, as explained 
by Vatsyayana, is that the defendant proves of one sub- 
ject in a pair of syllogisms two qualities which cannot co- 
exist because they are mutually contradictory, — namelv. 
cessation of manifestation, and continued existence ( asttl - 
vam catmalabhdt pracyutn iti ca viruddhav etau dharmau 
na saha sambhavatah) The two middle terms are of 
course also mutually contradictory. — Either argument, m 
itself, is not objected to. The fallacy lies, not in either 
argument taken separately, but in the combination of 
them. As thus expounded the fallacy comes very near 
to the antinomy ( viruddhavyabhtcarin ) of Dihnaga : but 
(assuming that one or other of the middle terms is false) 
we may follow Pra^astapada in classing it with the vir- 
uddha variety of Fallacious Proposition : in which case it 
is really the badhitahetv&bhasa of the later schools 1 . 

(3) Sutra 7. Yasmat prakaranacinta sa nirnayar- 
THAM APADISTAH PRAKARANA8AMAH 

‘ ‘ When the quality from which the question arises is 
adduced as proving (one of the alternatives), the reason is 
called prakaranasama, petitio principii, ‘identical with 
the question’.” 

Vatsyayana’s example is : ‘Sound is transitory, be- 
cause we do not find in it the characters of a permanent 
thing, and things like jars in which the characters of per- 
manent things are not found are transitory : Sound is 
permanent, because we do not find in it the characters of 
transitory things, and things like ether in which the qua- 
lities of transitory things are not found are permanent’. 


•See infra d. 212 with footnote 
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The argument to prove either alternative ‘begs the ques- 
tion’ 1 . But comparing the language of Vatsy&yanu 
with that used by PrasSastapada in speaking of his asddh - 
dram or anadhyavasita, the reason which leads to no con- 
clusion (adhyaxasayam na karnti), there is no doubt that 
PraiastapSda conceived himself to be merely interpreting 
the Nydya-sutra' s prakaranasama fallacy in his own 
anadhyavasita He is almost certainly writing with 
reference to Vatsyayana. Both of them make the same 
distinction between the savyabhiedra ( samdigdha ), which 
Vatsyayana here explicitly calls sarh&ayasama , on the one 
hand, and the prakaranasama or anadhyavasita, on the 
other hand The distmetion is that in the former fallacy 
a common quality which gives rise to a doubt is taken as 
a conclusive reason • as Vatsyayana says, yatra samano 
dharmah saniAayakaranam hetutvenopddiyate sa sarhSa- 
yasamah savyabhiedra eva • whereas in the latter fallacy 
there is a vimar&a or suspense of judgment due to complete 
absence of evidence (as opposed to sam&aya, a pair of 
doubtful judgments suggested by evidence, but by evidence 
which is inconclusive in either direction). We are, in 
the case of vimarta, looking for decisive evidence but we 
do not find it ( vimariasya vtiesapeksitd ubhayapaksavi- 
&esdnupalabdhi6 ca) : and this state of affairs ‘starts a 
question’ ( prakaranam praxartayati), but supplies no evi- 
dence whatever — not even doubtful evidence — towards a 
conclusion. 

It seems clear then that the affiliation of this fallacy 
is with the anadhyavasita of Prarfastapada, that is to say, 
with the asddhdrana of the later schools : while the sav- 
yabhiedra of the "Nydya-sutra affiliates with the sadhdrana 
variety of savyabhiedra in the later classification. 


‘For the jdti which bears the same name see p 617 below. The 
prafcarafwuam«-;att pretends to show that any argument whatever merely 
‘starts the question’ ( prakaranam pravartayati), and therefore commits this 
fallacy. 
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It would be a mistake to equate it with the viruddhav- 
yabhicdrin of Dinnaga, which is the satpratipdkqa of the 
later schools, — a genuine antinomy, where both argu- 
ments are equally strong though they lead to contradictory 
conclusions. Neither Vatsyayana nor Pra^astapada will 
admit the possibility of antinomy. There is no satprati- 
paksa in the genuine Naiydyika tradition : it is an aber- 
ration in classification adopted by the later schools from 
Bauddha logic. 

(4) Sutra 8. Sadhyavi6ista6 ca sadhyatvat sadh- 
YASAMAH 

And a reason which is indistinguishable from the 
probandum in respect of having to be proved is called the 
reason which is ‘identical wilt the probandum ' .” 

This clearly resembles the preceding fallacy in being 
a kind of begging the question ■ and this kinship with the 
previous fallacy is no doubt indicated by the word ‘and’ 
with which the present sutra commences. Its historical 
affiliation however is with a variety of the ‘unreal reason’ 
or asiddha-hetvabhasa of Pra^astapada and the later 
schools 1 . The variety with which it corresponds is 
the a&rayasiddha. The example which Praiastapada 
gives (under the rubric anumeyasiddha, which = the later 
a&raydxiddha) is “Darkness is substance because it pos- 
sesses black colour ’ ’ : the reason here assumes what has 
to be proved, for we cannot assert possession of a quality 
unless we already admit that darkness is a substance. 
Vatsyayana’ s example of sadhyasama is almost identical : 
“ Shadow is substance because it moves ”. He points 
out that the movement of the shadow is the very thing to 
be proved : does it move, as a man moves? or is it not the 
case that, with the movement of some body which cuts 
off the light, there is a series of obscurations of different 
portions of light? 


'Thk k pointed out in the Fftti on this riUra. 

H 
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(5) Sutra 5. Kalatyayapadistah Kalatitah 

‘ ‘ When a thing is alleged as cause of an effect which 
goes beyond it in time, the fallacy is called the time- 
lapsed reason”. 

The example given by Vatsyayana is : Sound is per- 
manent because it is manifested by a conjunction (of 
bodies), like colour (which is manifested by the lamp only 
because it was there ” all the time ”). There is no 
more reason in the one case than in the other to suppose 
that the quality itself comes into existence through the 
agency which makes it manifest to us Just as the 
colour was in the jar before the light fell upon it, so the 
sound was m the drum before the drum-stick came in 
contact with it 

The two cases, Vatsyayana says, are not parallel : 
for in the case of colour the manifestation of the manifest- 
ed quality does not go beyond the time of the manifesting 
agency (contact with light); cessante causa cessat effectus. 
But the sound is heard by a person at a distance after the 
contact of the drum and drum-stick has ceased, and so the 
production of the quality in this case ‘‘goes beyond 
the time ” of the contact ( samyogakalam atyeti), and 
therefore is not merely a manifestation . for from the 
absence of the cause follows the absence of the effect 
( kdran&bhavaddhi Mryabhavah) . 

The meaning seems to be this. In the case of the 
colour we can say that the manifestation is the effect of 
contact of light with coloured object; and so we can hold 
that the colour was there all the time and is not an effect 
which comes into existence through contact with light. 
But in the case of sound we cannot say that the mani- 
festation is the effect since the sound may be heard after 
the alleged cause has ceased to exist. In this case then 
the indication is that sound itself is the effect of the con- 
tact of drum and stick : and so we have no ground for 
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saying that it was there before but was ‘manifested’ bv 
the contact of drum and stick. 

This seems to be a not unreasonable explanation of 
the siitra, which then is concerned with a fallacious in- 
ference of causation. The argument criticised played a 
very important part apparently in early controversies ■ 
and it is not unlikely that the siitrakara should 
give the fallacy which the Naiyayika finds in 
it a special place in liis classification of fallacies. 
But the meaning of the siitra was already uncertain; 
and Vatsyftyana goes on to argue against another 
interpretation of it which identifies it with the 
nigrahasthana described m "V.n.ll under the name 
of apraptakala , the ‘ mistimed ’ This however 
consist merely in failure to state the members of the 
syllogism in conventional logical order (avayavampar- 
yasa) : and Yatsyayana argues that a reason does not 
cease to be a true reason and become a fallacy merely 
because the premises are not stated in a particular order. 
And he adds that the siitrakara would not have said the 
same thing twice, once under the head of hetcabhdsa, and 
then again under the head of nigrahasthana 


Fourfold Glassification of Pra&astapada 


Pra&astapada’ s detailed account of fallacious reasons 
is given in the context in which he treats of apade&a as a 
member of the five-membered ‘syllogism’, under the gene- 
ral heading of ‘ inference for another ’ (pardrthanu- 
mana ) 1 ' — 

“ The account of the ‘statement of the mark’ which 
has just been given implies that a statement of an unreal, 
contradictory, doubtful, or inconclusive ( atmdhyavasita ) 
mark is no ‘reason^ ( anapade&a 


'PRii pp. 238-9 It i» » practical inconvenience of the distinction 
between svarthUnumana and parirthinumana that it tend* to lead /> a double 
treatment of the same topic under different heads 
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(i) Varieties of the astddha or unreal reason 

“ There are four kinds of unreal ( asiddha ) reason : 
unreal for both parties (ubhay asiddha)-, unreal for one or 
other of the parties ( anyatarasiddha ); the reason that is 
not really what it purports to be ( tadbhavasiddha ); and 
the reason that is unreal in respect of the subject ( anume - 
yasiddha) 1 . An example of the first kind ( ubhay - 
asiddha) i.e. of a reason which both the defendant and 
the opponent regard as unreal, would be : ‘sound is non- 
eternal, because it has parts (savayavattvad)' . 

An example of the second ( anyatarasiddha ) would 
be : ‘sound is non-eternal, because it is a product’*. 

An example of the third ( tadbhavasiddha ) would be 
mist presumed to be smoke when fire is to be inferred 
through the existence of smoke 5 . 

An example of the fourth kind ( anumeyasiddha > 
would be ‘darkness is an earthy substance, because it 
possesses black colour ’ 4 

Note — The Nydyaprave&a list is practically identical 
with this See Vidyabhu^ana HIL p. “293 ( = MSIL 
p 93) The Sloka-vartika ( anumana-pmccheda 75 — 83 — 
uses the later terminology of svarupasiddha and d&rayd- 
sxddha; and makes ubhayasiddha , anyatarasiddha, and a 
third variety samdigdhdsxddha , sub-divisions of both these 
main classes; thus avoiding the cross-division involved in 
PraSastapada’s classification. 

‘The obvious cross-division here is pointed out by Sndbsrs, NK p. 240 
il 16 u 

’The Mimfiihsaka who maintains the eternal ity of sound does not admit 
that it is a product. 

■Misunderstood by VidySbhQfapa HIL p 298 and by Faddegon p 541. 

‘NK p 240 11 12 — 16. SrTdhara exp'sms it as airayOttddha "tarns 
nima dracyintaram nittt, Uropttasya kif fnyamdtrasya pratiteh". The 
question is begged when we say “because it possesses ' What possesses 
qualities is a substance. But the whole question is whether darkness is 
s thing which possesses qualities. As Faddegon rightly says (p. 541) “The 
amtmeya does not exist in the form in which it is supposed to exist m the 
argumentation’’. Darkness exists ■ but it di-ee not exist as a possessor of 
qualities, I e. as a substance. 
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(it) The contradictory reason ( viruddha ) 

“ For the middle term which, in addition to not 
being found in the Subject (anumeya), is not found in 
anything homogeneous with tbe Subject, and is present in 
the opposite of the Subject, is a contradictory reason, 
because it proves the opposite of what is to be proved : for 
example, ‘it is a horse because it has horns’.” 

The connective ‘for’ (hi) appears to explain why 
PraSastapada gives as an example of a contradictory reason 
the very argument which the Sfitra (III. 1 . 16) has given as 
an example of the 'asat ' , — which Pragastapada identifies 
with asiddha. The connection of thought then is 
“The argument ‘it is a horse because it has horns', 
even if the middle term does not exisu in the vSub 
ject ( anumeye ‘vidyamano’ pi ) — so that the argument 
would so far be a case of asiddha — ,is also a contradictory 
reason in as much as it proves the opposite, i.e. it proves 
that the subject is not a horse ” An unreal reason is 
not necessarily a contradictory reason, but a contradictory 
reason is necessarily unreal And it happens that the 
Sutra’s example of unreal reason is also an example of a 
contradictory reason. 

Division of the No sub-divisions of the contradic- 

contradictory tory reason are given by Prariastapada. 
Reason. The Nyayapravefo on the other hand 

(a) Twofold Divi- gives four varieties under this head, 
sion. while the Hetucakra-damaru doctrine 

(which is embodied in the Pram&ija- 
samuccaya) shows two arguments which are classed as 
contradictory. The two contradictory reasons given in 
the Hetucakra are 1 ■ — 

Sound is eternal because a product 
Sound is eternal because an effect of volition 

'NK p 241 1. 9 says that PraAastaptda’e example corresponds to 
tbe second of these, its rubric being vtpak^aihadeiavrtti (1 e it is found 
in some vipafcfos, not ell * not all non-horses bare horns, but some have). 
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These' correspond to the two valid types given in the 
Hetucakra — Sound is non-eternal because a product : 
Sound is non-eternal because an effect of volition. The 
two reasons which lead in valid syllogisms to the conclu- 
sion that sound is non-eternal are two varieties of the 
contradictory when used to prove that sound is eternal. 

( b ) Fourfold The fourfold division of the Nya- 

Division. yapraveia includes the former of these 

two, but ignores the latter : and adds 

three others 1 . 

The fourfold list is * — 

(1) Where the middle contradicts the major — 

‘Sound is eternal because a product’. See 
above for this. The Slokavartika gives the 
same example, and describes this variety of 
viruddha as dharmabadha, 1 e. sublation of 
the major. 

(2) “ When the middle contradicts the implied 

major” (Yidyabliusana, loc cit.) 

— ‘The eyes are serviceable to some being be- 
cause they are made of particles, like 
a seat, bed, etc.’ 3 . 

Kumanla gives this argument as an example of his 
sixth class, dharmadharmimiesabadha , 1 e. contradiction 
both of a particular quality implied in the major and of a 
particular quality implied in the minor : 

tadobhayavi&esasya bddho ‘yam sadhyate yada 
pdrarthyam caksuradinam samghatdc chayanadivat. 
dtmdnam prati pdrarthyam asiddham iti bddhanam 


'Vidyibhflwja BIL pp, m-5 = MSIL pp. 94-5 Keith I LA 
p 185. eioka-virtttka, anuminapanccheda 11 96 — 107 

’ParthasSrathi Mifea in the Nyiy arStnflfcoro ad loc. »aya that this 
la the Sdthkhya argument to -prove that Purufa is ‘other than PrakjL. The 
evolutes of prakjit have reference to an ‘other’ The argument occurs ip 
SSntlchya KSrtkd 17, and Gaucjapids give? the example of the ‘bed’ 
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asamhatapararthatve drste samhatata 'pi ca 

anahamkdrikatvam ca caksuradeh prasajyate. 

(SI. Vdrt. anumana, 
104—107.) 

“ It is sublation of particular qualities of both major 
and minor when it is argued that the eyes and other 
organs serve the purpose of some ‘other’ because they are 
composites, like such things as beds. The ‘serving the 
purpose of some other’ which is illustrated in the example 
of the bed is service of a composite, and the middle term 
(compositeness) which this illustration carries with it is 
a middle term universally connected with material things : 
thus there is a sublation which may be expressed in the 
words ‘serving a purpose with reference to the soul is not 
established’ : (the sublation consisting in the fact that) 
there is on the one hand compositeness in the thing ex- 
perienced (the eye or the bed) although it is supposed [in 
the former case] to serve the purpose of the incomposite 
soul and on the other hand that the consequence would 
follow that the eye and other organs could not be evolutes 
from the ego-principle (ahamkara), as the Sdmkhya sup- 
poses them to be, if they were not composites 1 ”. 

The Sdmkhya argument is a good one — it is simply 
the teleological argument. The world is a samghata , a 
collocation or arrangement of parts, — an arrangement 
which points clearly to a user. Material Nature cannot 
be its own user : matter has no purpose, intrinsically. 
Therefore there is an immaterial principle to whose uses 
matter is shaped. 

It is a good argument. But it is not a good argu- 
ment for the Sdmkhya : because the Sdmkhya’ s im- 
material principle, Pwrusa, is by definition so antithetical 
to matter that it could have no purposes which material 
aggregates could subserve. And the organs of the sup- 

l NRA explains compositeness as consisting in the 'gunas' — sottva, 
rajas, tamos. 
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posed purposes inconsistently atti ibuted to the immaterial 
principle are explained by the Sdmkhya as being in fact 
products of the material principle of ‘aharhkara’. Thus 
there iff a double inconsistency in the Samkhya' 8 use of 
the teleological argument to prove the existence of soul as 
separate from matter. (1) The function which he intends 
to establish as his major ( dharma ) is a function of a parti- 
cular kind ( dharmaviiesa ) i.e. purpose of the soul. But 
his middle (samhatatd) really disproves the particular sort 
of function which he attempts to prove by it, if aggregates 
of matter are essentially indifferent to the soul. Again 
(2) the subject ( dhannin ) of this argument is the eye and 
other such organs. These are conceived of in a particular 
manner (vtieqa) viz., as organs subserving the soul. But 
this way of conceiving of the organs is really sublated by 
the very middle term which the Samkhya uses : for this 
middle term (samhatatd) draws attention to the material 
character of the organs and, considered as material 
aggregates, the dharmin, the eyes or other organs, are 
regarded, quite consistently, by the Samkhya as evolutes 
of a purely material principle, the ahamkdra, the ego- 
principle. But the Sdmkhya cannot have his dharmin, 
the sense-organ, in two ways at once. Either it is an 
evolute of matter; or else it is organic to the soul’s pur- 
poses. But it cannot be thought of as both at once 1 . 

(3) When the middle term is inconsistent with the 
minor term. As : — 

‘Sdmdnya (generality) is neither substance, 
quality nor action; because it depends upon 
one substance and possesses quality and 
action.’ 

‘Keith applies the term i^iavtahatakft (I LA p. 135) to this argument, 
and the term is appropriate. But it is not used m the Slokavirttika , and 
there seems to be no evidenoe that Difiniga used it. It occurs however in 
the Afyayebtndii p. 118 1 17, where this same SMikhya argument ib given. 
Por Dharmaklrti s further remarks on the argument see NB p 111 i. 3 
He has defined tidhya so widely as to cover all that is mphed m ‘P'; and 
therefore be need not treat this »*faeipMtakrt as a separate variety of 
contradictory reason . tt comfes rmder. the . general, rubric of ‘M contradicts P'. 
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The statements here made contradict the definition 
of sSm&nya as given by those who maintain that it is a 
separate category. The property of depending on one 
substance would prove the contradictory of what is main- 
tained, for it would prove that samanya was either quality 
or action : and similarly the character of possessing 
quality or action would prove that it was substance. 
(The example is entirely artificial : it could have no ex- 
istence except as an instance of an argument in a logic 
manual.) 

It corresponds however to Kumarila’s third type^ 
dharmisvarupabadha; “sublation of the essence of the 
minor ” — 

ihapratyayahetutvad dravyader vyatiricyate 

satnavayam, yatheh&yam ghata ityadisangatih. 

(SI Vart. anumdna 1 00-101. 1 ). 

“The category of ' sainavaya, inherent relation, is 
separate from substance and the other categories, because 
it is the ground of the notion of a thing’s being at a parti- 
cular spot; for instance, such a conjunction of things as is 
expressed in ‘here is the jar’ 

The very notion of the relation of inherence is sub- 
lated by the middle term. As the example shows, locality 
is an affair of samyoga, contact. What is really proved 
is that the relation is not samavaya, — seeing that it is 
supposed to be an affair of spatial contiguity between sub- 
stances. 

(4) When the middle term is inconsistent with the 
iip plied minor term. As : — 

Objects ( artha ) are stimuli of action, because they are 
apprehended by the senses. (Vidyabhusapa notps : 
“ ‘Objects’ is ambiguous meaning (1) things and (2) pur- 
poses. The middle term is inconsistent with the minor 
term m the second meaning”.) 

'Thu seems to refer to VS VII 2 26 [Samaviyam cannot be the 
right reading.] 
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'This appears to correspond to Rumania's fourth 
variety, dharmivUesabadha, sublation of a particular pro- 
perty of the -minor : — 

yac ca sattavad ekatmrh samavayasya kalpitam 
tatra sarhyogavad bhedat syad vitesaviruddhata. 

(SI. V&rt., anum&na 102-103). 

‘ ‘ And because unity is supposed to belong to the in- 
herence-relation, as it does to the universal ‘Being’, there 
would be sublation of this character (of unity), because 
there would be a variety of relations of inherence, just as 
there are a variety of relations of conjunction (i.e. the in- 
herence-relation has been made parallel to the conjunc- 
tion-relation, m the argument that ‘the category of in- 
herence is an independent category, because it is the 
ground of the notion of a thing’s being at a particular 
spot’ And this will imply that there are many relations 
of inherence — just as everyone admits plurality of re- 
lations of conjunction). 

Rumania says that some give a sixfold division of 
the viruddha, others a fourfold division, others only one 
kind : ‘sodha viruddhatam ahu§ caturdhd vaikadha ’ pi 
v a’ (SI Vdrt., anumana, 96). 

He himself gives the sixfold division ( 1 ) dharmasva- 
rupaviruddha ( 11 ) dharmavi&esaviruddha (in) dharmisva- 
rupaviruddha (iv) dharmiviSesavimddha (v) dharmadhar- 
misvarupaviruddha (vi) dharmadharmiviiesaviruddha. 

His examples of (i), (in), (iv) and (vi) have already 
been given. The other cases are : — 
arthavac chabdcrupam sydt praksambandMcadharanat, 
vibhaktimattvat, paicddvat, svarupcneti cMrite 
asvaruparthayogas tv pascac chabdasya driyate 
tenet pr&g api sambandhad asmrupdrthatS. bhavet. 

(SI. Vart., anumana, 98 — 100).' 
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You argue that a word has meaning even before its 
relation to other words in a sentence is grasped, — it has 
meaning as an isolated unit, svarupena- But the 
reason you give, vibhaktimattvai pa&cadvat, con* 
tradicts this qualification svarupena; for the 
meaning which the word has in virtue of pos- 
sessing inflections, as in the case of the word after 
its relation to other words in the sentence has been 
grasped, would not be a svarupartha. As Parthasarathi 
Mi^ra says ad. loc., the vyapti that is seen is between 
possession of inflections and the conveying of a meaning 
other than meaning as an isolated unit, — svanipatirik- 
tartha 1 . 

mtyam atmastita, katicul yada Sautrantikam prati 
sadhyate 'vayavabhavad vyomavad dvaydbadhanam . 

( Sl.Vart ., anumana 103-104). 

Parthasarathi Mirfra explains- “Space is merely 
absence of an obstacle ( dvarandbhdva ) for the Sautran- 
tika. And ‘absence’ being nothing, space has not even 
a being ( svarupa ) • much less eternality — So that 
absence of parts (avayavabhava) , as exemplified in space, 
contradicts the essence of the minor term ( atma , as some- 
thing real) and the essence of the major term (eternality). 

(Hi) The doubtful reason ( samdigdha ) 

PBh. p.238 1.20 ff. “ The reason that is found in the 
Subject or minor (anumeye san), and 
is common (sadharana) both to that which is homogene- 
ous with and to that which is not homogeneous with the 
minor (i.e. is found both in sapakqas, XP’s, and vipaksas, 
Xnon-P’s), is a ‘doubtful’ reason because it is the cause of 
doubt ( samdehajanakatvdt ) : for example, ‘it is a cow, 
because it has horns’ ’ ’ . 

'The argument belongs to the controversy of ibhihitsnvayaviia 
terttU ancttibhidhinavida See NK p 281 1. 24, and Faddegon's translation 
of the passage in ’his Stjitem p 492. 
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This is the s&dharam fallacy, which alone Pradas- 
tapSda classes as ‘doubtful’. He does not subdivide it; 
but it admits of formal subdivision under four heads, as 
given in the Hetucakra-damaru, or in the SlokavcLrttika; 
according as the middle resides (1) in all sapakqas and 
some vipaksas, <ii) in some sapaksas and all v ipaksas, (in) 
in some sapakqas and some vipaksas, (iv) in all sapaksas 
-and all vipakqas. 

The stock examples, as given in the Hetucakra and 
repeated in the tflokavdrtika , are : — 

(t) Sound is an effect of volition because it is non- 
eternal. 

(i i) Sound is a non-effect of volition because it is 
non-eternal. 

(iti) Sound is eternal because it is corporeal’ 

(iv) Sound is eternal because knowable. 

The NyayapraveSa list of six ‘uncertain’ i.e. doubtful 
reasons, is made up of the above four cases of the sadh- 
Hrarw, together with (v) the asadhSrana, 1 e. a middle 
which is found neither with sapaksas nor with vipaksas, 
but only in the paksa — as ‘sound is eternal because 
audible’ . and (vi) the viruddhavyabhicarin, or antinomy. 

Prariastapada will not admit that the asadhdrana 
can be a samdehajanaka, a cause of doubt; and therefore 
he introduces what seems to have been a novelty in classi- 
fication, by setting up a fourth class, the anadhyavasita 
■or reason which does not lead to a conclusion, to cover 
the asadMrana. He further refuses to admit the virud- 
dh&vyabhic&rin as a variety of the samdigdha, suggest- 
ing that it is either a case of the asddhdraita (and so 
anadhyavasita), or else non-existent. Kumanla clearly 
■accepts the threefold classification * of the ‘ sarhiaya - 

•or, because incorporeal. 

1 SI VSrt , onumSna, 84, Irayah saiMoyahetawh ■ tat siShiie tada- 
tMri *4 , dtibhy&m -tyaiftta no eo; dvau ttruddhdrthatambaddhau y4« 
okatmkadtdtni. "There are three doubtful reasons , either a reason found 
In P attd non-P; or a reason excluded from both , or a pair of qualities joined 
with contradictory qualities, found in one and the same thing". 
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hetu’ as sddhdrana, asadhdrana, and viruddhdvyabhicd- 
rin; but he adds 1 that although some reckon the virud- 
dhavyabhicarin as a separate class ( jatyantara ) other? 
hold that the two reasons taken separately ( arhiena ) form 
a case of sddhdrana; while taken together there is want 
of connection (ananvaya). Parthasarathi MnSra ex- 
plains the latter clause to mean that, taken together, 
the two reasons are a case of asadhdrana, for the 
reason that they are not found together in any other 
instance. This is Prariastapiida’s view and Kumarila 
may be referring to him here 

The example given by Kumarila is the antinomy 
‘Air is perceptible, because it is tangible’, and ‘Air is im- 
perceptible, because it has no colour’. 

( iv ) The reason which does not conclude 
(anadhyavasita) 

PBh p.238 1.23. “ Some argue that we see doubt 

arising when there is a falling together 
m one thing of two contradictory middle terms which 
have the characters described above (in the trairupya), 
and that this is therefore another variety of the doubtful 
reason : as in the case of the two middle terms ‘possession 
of movement’ and ‘intangibility’ taken as proving the 
corporeality and the incorporeality of the 'mind', Surely 
it will be said, this (the combination of possession of 
movement with intangibility) is just a unique (asadha- 
rana ) quality of ‘mind’, because the combined qualities 
do not occur in any other subject : like the two qualities 
of invisibility and perceptibility*. — Yes, we reply : and 
it is for this reason that we shall designate it a case of a 
reason that does not point to any conclusion at all, an 
‘ anadhyavasita' reason. 

l Sl Virt., anumina, 93-93 

’Srldbara explains that although these two qualities taken separately 
are found in other things as well as dualities, taken together they occur 
nowhere else except w quality, NK p. 349 1L 1-3. 
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“ But it will be said that in several places 1 in 
the V aiiesika-sutra ambiguity of experience (ubhayathd 
■darianam) is asserted to be the cause of doubt. — This is 
not the case : doubt arises from experience of a pair of 
•objects ( visayadvaitadarianat samiayah ) : in other words, 
the cause of the arising of doubt is the experience of a pair 
-of objects.” 

The question is, what is the distinction between 
tibhayatha dar&ana and visa yadvai tadariana in virtue of 
which the latter alone is held to be the cause of doubt ? 
I think the distinction is clear enough from VS II.n.17, 
and from the account of doubt which PraSastapada bases 
on this sutra The sutra runs : samanyapratyaksad 
viiesapratyaksad tiiesasmrtei ca samiayah — “ doubt 
arises from experiencing a common character, failing to 
experience distinctive characters, and remembering the 
distinctive characters ”. You see an object marked by a 
•certain relative tallness (which is common to a man or a 
post) : you do not experience the distinctive features either 
of man or post : but you are reminded of both these (con- 
tradictory) characterisations by the common character. 
— The point is that a common feature, sadharanadharma, 
implies a pair of objects to which it is common . and 
Pra^astapada emphasises this in his own definition by the 
use of a dual — prasiddhanekaviiesayoh sadriyamatradar- 
iandd ubhayavUesdnusmaranad . ubhayavalambi vim- 
arqah (PBh.p.174 1.20). 


•SrTdhara (NK p 242, 110 and I 23) quotes VS II u 18 and 19 but 
the interpretation of the whole passage VS II ii 17 — 22 has to be taken 
together, and Fradastapida himself partially quotes II n 22 a little below. 
It is indubitable that VStsySyana on NS I i 23 is referring to this passage 
in K&— he partly quotes and partly paraphrases VS II. n 22 at NBh p 84 
11 10-11 Faddegon pp 174-6 notes this but his suggestion p. 606 that 
VS II. li. 22 is a later interpolation taken from VStsySyana’s discussion 
seems to be baseless — PraiastapSda’s own account of doubt is at pp. 174-5 
OaiMayamrUpanam) Sridhara ad Joe , p 176 1 18 quotes NS I i 23 
remarking that the fivefold classification of doubt given in this jifltro of 
the 'saminatintnka'i' is covered by the classification which PradastapSda 
gives. ' 1 -i 
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Now the Bo-called ‘ambiguity of experience’ ( ubhaya - 
tha darSanam ) of which the opponent speaks in the case 
of an asadharana dharma does not admit of this visayad- 
vaitadar&anam ■ for the mark of the asadharana dharma 
is that it is found nowhere else except in the subject. 
You have not experienced kriydvattva plus aspaHavattva 
as connected m one experience with murtatva and in 
another experience with amurtatva — there is no vtsayad- 
vaita here. And therefore it cannot be brought under 
the rubric of doubt as laid down in VS TT.ii.17. 
— This seems to me to be a real distinction. Whether 
the antinomy ought to be classed as a case of 
asadharana dharma is another matter But the oppo- 
nent has made or accepted the identification. And what 
PrasSastapada shows now is that to treat the asadhdrana 
as homogeneous with the sadharana is a confusion in 
classification The latter generates doubt because it has 
been connected with contradictory experiences ( visayad - 
vaita — M has been found with P in sapaksas and with 
non-P in vipaksas). It is a case of conflicting evidence. 
The asadharana is quite different for it excludes the pos- 
sibility of experience which could provide evidence for 
either alternative. It is a case of absence of evidence. 
And complete absence of evidence suggests no view at all, 
and therefore cannot be said to generate doubt There is 
nothing positive about it — at most it leaves us in doubt, 
as suggesting no conclusion at all ( adhyavasayam na 
karoti). 

Audibility does not suggest either that sound is 
eternal or that it is non-eternal, nor does the possession 
of smell suggest either that earth is eternal or that it is 
non-eternal. And, as suggesting neither alternative, 
such middle terms (i.e. asadharana dharma’ s) cannot be 
causes of doubt ( sam&ayahctu or samdigdha), but are 
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simply middles that fail to suggest any conclusion ( anadh- 
yavasita)\ 

PBh.p.239 1.7. “ If the thesis and counter-thesis in 

the antinomy were equally strong, 
their mutual contradiction would prevent them from 
giving rise to conviction : but it would not constitute 
them a cause of doubt. But as a matter of fact they are 
not equally strong, because one or other Proposition 
‘anumeyodde&a = either pratijna or pratijflabhasa, accord- 
ing as it is avirodhi or virodhi pp. 133-4) will be sublated 
by scriptural authority ( agamabadhita ) • and then it will 
be a variety of contradicted thesis (i.e. a case of pratijfia- 
bhdsa)*” . 

PraSastapftda’s position is that, >no matter how you 
regard the ‘viruddhavyabhicdrin’ , the classification of it 
as a samdigdha hetvabhdsa will be unjustifiable. You 
may treat it as a case of the asadhdrana : but in that case 
it will come under the head of anadhyavasita hetvabhdsa. 
If there is nothing to choose in favour of one rather than 
the other of the alternative conclusions the mutual contra- 
diction does not generate doubt but merely leaves you un- 
able to conclude. But as a matter of fact the so-called 


‘firfdhara NK p 242 I if. give* the reasoning of those who 
maintain that the atiihirana is a cause of doubt — tamiayahetutvam eta 
vyattrektpo ht vtpakfid etatkaemad vpicfUtr rnyaid. teno pakfe mrtioyo- 
hetutvam . asidhiranaiya tu vydtftttr anatk&tiki, ttpakfid tea sapakfdd 
op i tatyah eambhatit, etc "A genome negative reason is excluded only 
from non-F, while the atidhirana is excluded from P as well as non-F 
So the possession of smell might as well bo nsed to prove earth eternal 
as to prove it non-eternal. Both conclusions cannot be true by the law 
of contradiction . and both cannot be false by Excluded Middle. Therefore 
because of the possession of smell doubt arises as to whether earth is 
eternal or non-eternal' 1 . He cites KomSnla (81. Fart, anumdnd 88) in 
support • also the NySyavIrtttka 

'and therefore, of course, is not to be classed as a laihdtgdhahetvi- 
bhisa. — Pradastapftda's words are na ea iayot tuiyabalatattvam a»U, 

See Keith ILA p, 141 But what Keith calls ‘the contrary pure and simple’ 
must be understood to be, not the ttrudihahettibkOea, but the vtrodht 
•numeyndde/a , l e. a prattfMbhSea In the logic of FradastapSda's time the 
praUtilSbkdia took the place cf what was later treated as a hettSbkiea, vis., 
the bSdhtU 
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antinomy will be found to be a case of ‘sublated thesis’ in 
respect of one of its alternatives. 

PBh. p.239 1.10. “ And the middle term which is 

found in the Bubject (anumeya) but 
is absent in what is homogeneous with the subject as well 
as in what is not homogeneous with the subject, being 
non-proven in either direction 1 * is not a ground for a 
conclusion and is therefore designated the non-concluding 
reason (anadhyavasita)-, for example, the argument ‘every 
effect is existent even before its origination, because it 
originates’. This ‘ asadharana ’ is included under the 
'aprasiddho ’ napade&ah 1 (of VaiAeqika Sutra m. i. 
15) ”. 

And if it be objected that the vtiesa or asadharana 
dhanna is stated (m VatAesikn Sutra II.ii.21 and 22) to 
be a cause of doubt ( samiayahetu ), — the answer is that 
this is not the case (na), since the sutra has a different 
meaning (anydrthatvat) 3 . 

“What you mean is that (on our view) the doubt as 
regards sound could not arise from experience of its pecu- 
liar property (our view being that Buch experience never 
generates doubt). And yet the sutra, II. ii. 22, says that 
doubt to whether sound is substance, quality or action 
arises vi&esasya ubhayatha drstatvat, i.e. from ambiguous 
experience of the peculiar property. The solution of this 
difficulty is that the viAesa spoken of in the sutra could not 
be audibility 4 as the peculiar property of this that or 


1 anyatarinddha This term is used elsewhere as the name lor one 
variety of the tstddha-hetv&bhfaa. But it cannot be taken in this sense 
here Srldhara (NK p 244 I. 28) says, apparently in explanation of this, 
tunhatarapalctlldhyavtullyaih Jcaroti. anyatarituUha must be taken accordingly 
in an unnsnal non-techmcal sense, as above rendered (cp. Keith, ILA p. 149 
footnote. BhJsarvajfla is perhaps echoing PratastapJda’s use of anyatart- 
ttddho m this connection.) 

•See above p. 191 for the interpretation of this rtitro 

•The punctuation m the text is wrong. It should be : nSnySrthatvit. 
iabde ciieyadariandt laihiayllmUpatttr tty u kte, etc. 

‘irSvanatva is Praiastapida’s substitute for the trotragrahayo yo ‘rthaj 
iabdah of 78 II. u. 21. 
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the other particular substance, quality or action; but on 
the contrary turns out to be neither more nor less than a 
Common character pertaining to all 1 . You may ask 
on what grounds we say this. 

“The answer is given in Vai£e$ika Sutra II. ii. 22 
which says that the possession of a peculiar property 
(such as audibility is) is not confined to one category 
alone (e.g. quality), but is found in each one of the three 
categories of substance, quality and action (so that the 
argument ‘sound is quality because it possesses a peculiar 
property, viz , audibility, would be open to the objection 
that the middle term, ‘possession of a peculiar property’, 
is ambiguous — ubhayathadr§ta — in the sense that it is 
found both in sapaksa’s or tulyajatlya’s, i e. in other qua- 
lities, and also in vipaksa's or arthantarabhuta’s, 1 e. in 
substances and actions) 3 . 


‘SfTdhara NK p 345 11 12—18 elucidates this passage as follows : 

1 After explaining sound in II. n 23 as the object of the organ of hearing 
the sHtrakSra says there is a doubt whether Bound is substance, quality 
or action. . The opponent here says ‘when you say that tins doubt 
arises with regard to sound which is the object of the organ of hearing, 
you mean that it is just the fact of being the object of hearing that is the 
ground of this doubt and the fact of being the object of hearing is the 
vtfeya, the peculiar property of sound But from the experience of this 
peculiar property doubt cannot arise For doubt has as its condition the 
remembrance of both conflicting properties And remembrance does not 
arise from experience of a peculiar property, an asadh&rana dharma, because 
it is never found together with any peculiar property whatever’ In reply 
to this objection of the opponent, the stitrofcSro has given this rejoinder 
which PrafostapSda expresses m the words ndyam dravy&din&m anya- 
tamasya vtitfah, etc ” 

’As Srldhara expresses it (NK p 246 1 1) “the possession of a 
vtfeya as such (viiefatvena rflprno) is neither more nor less than (eeo) a 
character common ( siminya ) to substances qualities and actions and so 
in this aspect (tena rUpena) it is rightly considered to be a cause of doubt 
But m its aspect as asidharana dharma it is not a cause of doubt, because 
it does not call to mind different alternatives". And again 1 7 “What 
does it mean? It means that distinctive characters, ttie fa's, are seen 
alike m substances, qualities and actions. Now a distinctive character — 
audibility — is Been in sound Therefore, from its being a distinctive character, 
a doubt arises — a doubt embracing substance, quality and action But if its 
asidhirana aspect also were a cause of doubt, then there would be the 
undesirable consequence of doubt arising from the distinctive characters of 
the Six categories themselves, since each of these has it* asddhirana dharma . 
and the result would be that doubt would stop nowhere ” 
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“Audibility as such is not cause of doubt. If it were, 
the undesirable consequence would follow that doubt 
would arise m the case of the six categories (from their 
distinctive characters). Therefore it is only from the 
thought of a common quality that doubt can arise.’’ 

SECTION 6 FALLACIES OF ‘FBOPOSITION8' , AND 
FALLACIOUS EXEMPLIFICATION 

The recognition of these classes of fallacies other 
than hetvabhasa’s or fallacious middle terms appears to 
be characteristic of the period represented by Pra^asta- 
pada and the Nyayapraveia. The fallacies of the Pro- 
position and of the Example were quite unknown to 
Vatsyayana and the early Nydya, and were rejected by 
Uddyotakara. 

The fallacies of the proposition are represented by the 
badhita class of hetvabhasa in the later schools : while the 
fallacies of the example may be found in the asiddha class 
as expounded by later logicians ( vyapyatvasiddha ). Here, 
as in other details of logic, Rumania accepts, with modi- 
fications, the teaching of Prasastapada. 

(i) Pratijndbhasa Fallacies of the Proposition 

Prasastapada, having defined the Proposition as a 
statement of a probandum which does not involve 

Faddegon {Vatteyi ka System, p 324) Bays that the argument of this 
passage m PrateBtapada’s Bh&fya has been misunderstood by Stcherbatsky , 
but StcherbatBky'e remarks (quoted by Faddegon, p 823) seem to me to 
give a correct account of the passage , except m bis suggestion that the 
argument here discussed by Fradastapada. iabio gunah sr&vanatvat, might 
better be expressed iabrta i tarebhyo bhuiyate sraeanotvbt for the latter 
is quite a different argument, and one which Prasastapida does not consider 
at all, — it belongs to a later phase of formalism when the controversy as to 
the keuoISneaym and kevaiavyaUrekm had arisen But, as Stcherbatsky 
nghtly points out, “Proiastapida ne mentionne m le ketalin vat/m nt le 
kevalavyoUrekvn" The distinction wub unknown to the logic of his time. 
Stcherbatsky 's inference that he regarded them as fallacious is therefore 
out of place. [Keith’s statement (1LA p 142) that “Pradastapftda appears 
to admit the truth of the argument 'sound is a quality because it is audible', 
or 'sound differs from other things because it is audible’ ”, is a mistake.] 

Faddegon translates this passage rf the BhStyo at pp 806-7 of his 
Vatitstka System but I think he misses the meaning of it, in part 
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contradiction ( anumeyodde6o 'viroiht), proceeds (PBh. p. 
234 1. 3). “As the result of inserting into the definition 
the condition ‘not involving contradiction’ , those appar- 
ent or fallacious Propositions are excluded which con- 
tradict (i) perception, (ii) inference, (lii) what has been 
accepted 1 , (iv) one’s own idstra, (v) one’s own words’’^. 

The Nydyapravefa * gives a ninefold division, 
composed of these five with four others. The Httokavdrt- 
tika* gives an independent classification. 

PBh p. 234 1. 4. “Examples are : — 

(i) Fire is cool. This is contradicted by percep- 

tion. 

(ii) Physical space is dense This is contradicted 

by inference*. 

(iii) Intoxicating liquor is to be drunk by a Brah- 

mana. This is contradicted by scripture®. 


1 abhyupagata. The meaning is that your position is contradicted by 
the very authority which — for the purpose of your argument — you are 
accepting. See note 6 VidyabhOsaija’s rendering of the robnc in the 
Ny&yapravtia which apparently corresponds to this is ‘a thesis incompatible 
with public opinion' See Fragments from Dmniga, Appendix I Suginra 
p. 00 translates the corresponding head from the HetudcSraJaftra “contrary 
to the public understanding" the example being “women and money are 
abominable things", 1 e a mere paradox. 

tDifmiga's list from the Hetudvdraiirtra as given by Sugiura pp 60-61 
very closely agrees. 

•VidySbhflsaija BIL. pp. 290-291 =USIL pp. 90—92 Uddyotakara 
NV pp. 116-117 criticises examples given in the Nydyapraoesa, and appears 
to approve of PradaetapSda's example of class (in), as contrasted with the 
Bauddha example 

’anuminapancchedo, verses 62 — 75. 

‘ghanarh ambaram. SrTdhara says that the means of knowledge 
bv which Skoda is known establishes it to be eternal and without parts. 
Therefore the Proposition that physical space or ether is without interstices 
contradicts the very inference which establishes the existence of the Subject 
itself, i e of ‘ether’ NK p. 286 1. 22. 

‘dgamavtrodhi here, but abhyupagatavtrodhl above. In the NySya- 
praceia this heading is translated ‘a thesis incompatible with public opinion’, 
the example given being ‘man's head is pure because it is the limb of an 
inanimate being'. 
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(iv) Effects are existent before their origination. 

This, when put forward by a Vaitesika, is 
contradicted by his own Rostra ” (which 
maintains asad utpadyate, i.e the asatkdr 
yavada, origination of the non-existent. 
This can be treated as a case of self-contra- 
diction). 

(v) “ Words do not convey any meaning. This 

is a self-contradictory statement” (since 
if it were true this very sentence could not 
be used to convey a meaning. The ex- 
ample in the Ny&yaprave&a is : ‘My mother 
is barren’) 1 . 


But as neither Bauddha nor (strictly speaking) Vatdeftko accepts 
authority or ‘credible testimony' as an independent source of knowledge, 
there would seem to be no place for this class of fallacious proposition in 
either system But m practice both Bauddha and Vatiegtka accept the 
authority of scripture, so that the difficulty should not be allowed to have 
too much weight — Srldhara however seems to feel a difficulty, and meets 
It by characterising this type as dntllntagrllhakapramSnavtTodha, contradic- 
tion. of the source of knowledge from which the reasoner has derived the 
facts to which he appeals (this characterisation is however too wide, for 
it would cover the first type also, contradiction of perception). According 

to his analysis the xeasoner appeals to scripture — "the scripture says there 

is no harm in drinking milk What harm then m drinking wine?” — The 

answer is that the very same scripture which allows the Brahman to drink 

milk forbids him to drink wine If you appeal to scripture in the matter 
of nulk-dnnkmg, you must not contradict it (for it is ahhyupagata, accepted 
by you) in the matter of wine-dnnkmg. (NK pp. 336 laBt line — 387). 

Treated thus, this example becomes a case of self-contradiction, like 
the fourth and fifth types which are opposed by Sridbara to the first two 
types, in which the proposition contradicts, not merely your own tenets 
or words (which may be false), but a source of valid cognition In the 
first two types the contradiction proves the falsity of the Proposition : m the 
last two it is merely a proof of inconsistency. See next note But Srldhara 
does not class the third type with the last two, as he ought to do on his 
own analysis of it which suggests that he thinks that PradastapSda’s third 
class really ought to be treated as a case of praminavfrodha, like the first 
two As a NatySyt ka, Sridhara would of course treat it so : but as a 
commentator on Pratastapida he feels it difficult to do so. See next footnote 
also. 

‘Srldhara suggests the objection that the last two headings might 
be reduced to the first two, but replies that a iS*tra (e g. that of the 
Bauddhtu) may be haded on merely fallacious proofs (prominibh&ta), in 
which case contradiction of the iittra wou.d not be pramSnavtrodha, i.e. 
could not be classed under either of the first two heads. And the same 
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Four additional varieties are mentioned in the Nya- 
yapraveia : — 

(vi) A thesis with an unaccepted minor. 

(vii) A thesis with an unaccepted major. 

(viii) A thesis with both terms unaccepted * 

(ix) A thesis universally accepted, such as ‘fire 
is warm’. Indian logic always insists on 
the fact that there can be no sadhya or 
probandum without si^adhaytsa or the 
desire to prove. And there can be no desire 
to prove truisms. 

Kumarila similarly states that inference is inapplic- 
able (i) where the thing is already known to be so, and 
(2) where the contrary is already known to be the case 1 
He goes on to say that any of the six means* 


be apramSnamdla, in which case the contradiction of it would not amount 
to praminavirodha. That id, he regards both these heads as cases of Belf- 
contradiction merely 

♦VidySbhflpaija's account has here been corrected from Sugiura, p 61 — 
‘The next four fallacies of the Thesis are not found m Dinna’s” (l e. 
DufmSga's) “work but only in Sariikara’s" (i e in the Nyayapraveta, which 
Chinese authority attributes to Samkara Svamin) “This is one of the very- 
few additions made bj later philosophers to Duma's system It will be 
remembered that Duma said • 'The terms used in the Thesis must be 
aocepted by all' , . . Upon this principle of Duma's teaching Samkara 

developed the following • 

(vi) If a disputant wishes to prove that God is almighty, and if his 
Opponent questions the very existence of God, then the Thesis is not a fit 
subject of proof until at least God’s existence is admitted by the opponent. 
Such a Thesis is called a Thesis with an unaccepted subject. 

(vu) If the predicate of the Thesis is m question, the Thesis is said 
to be one with an unaccepted predicate 

(vin) And if both subject and predicate are questioned, then the Thesis 


These three fallacies are therefore three cases of the fallacy of many 
questions 

l Sl Vdrt anumSna, 66-57 The latter couplet is quoted by 
Srtdhara m the present context, NK. p. 286 1 10 — 
taiparityapanochede nivakaiaJ} parasya tu 
male tatya hy anutpanne pUrcena vxfayo hjtah. 

“Where the opposite is definitely known there is np room for a subsequent 
or seoond proof, since its object is sublated by the previous proof before the 
premises of the latter proof come into being 1 '. 

*i.e. perception, inference, testimony, analogy, presumption, non- 
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of proof can in this way sublate a subsequent attempt at 
proof. 

There are obvious difficulties in the conception of a 
fallacious Proposition ( pratijfidbhasa ) or fallacious Thesis 
(paksdbhasa) , as there are in its later equivalent the Sub- 
lated Reason ( bddhitahetvabhasa , badhitavisayatva). 
Sridhara raises the general objection to the conception : 

There cannot be sublation of an inseparably connected 
( avinabhutasya ) middle term, because sublation and in- 
separable connection are mutually contradictory. To 
this objection we reply that if the ‘three characteristics of 
the middle’ are accepted as constituting inseparable con- 
nection ( yadi trairftpyam avinabharo 'bhimatah) then 
there is ( asty eva) sublation of an ‘ inseparably connect- 
ed ’ middle term : for instance there is sublation (by per- 
ception) of the argument ‘fire is not warm, because it is 
a product’. But if by saying that there is no sublation 
of an inseparably connected middle you mean that the 
‘three characteristics of the middle term’ when the object 
is not sublated 1 constitute inseparable connection, — 
then of course we should agree that there is no sublation 
of an inseparably connected middle 2 ”. But this 


‘The reading of the text is atha bhdhttavviayatve taU trairllpyam 
avm&bhatmh but the variant yathi for atha is noted The variant gives the 
clue to the trae reading, which I think roust be athabadhitartfayatee tati, 
etc I have rendered in accordance with this conjectural restoration of the 
text. 

'NK p 286 11 18—16 Cf p 205 1 7 — tdam anendvmibhitam iU 
jASnam yatya nist i tarn prat* dharmini dharmatydnvayavyaUrekavatepi 
hngatvam no vidyate. It seems clear that for Sridhara the ‘three characteris- 
tics of the middle' could not alone, guarantee avtnibhhva or inseparability 
of connection. 

Bnt how can it be said that, judged merely by the canon of the 
tratrUpya, there is ‘inseparable connection’ between 'being a product’ 
and 'being not- warm’ in the argument ‘fire is not- warm, because it is a 
product’? — The answer apparently is that the middle ‘being > a product’ la 
found present in topakfa's, le ccol things, snch as water tad is found 
absent in vt pakfa's, i.e , warm things, such as atomic fire-particles (of course 
it will be strange to maintain that, whereas fire-atomB are warm, flre-oom- 
posites are cold But then the thesis itself is strange, and the person who 
maintains it will be driven to strange devices) And this argument fulfils 
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* pancarupopapannatva ’ doctrine of the later schools — that 
in addition to the ‘three characteristics’ a valid reason 
must also be characterised by having a subject-matter 
which is neither counterbalanced ( satpratipaksa ) nor 
sublated ( badhita ) — does not belong to the phase of logical 
thought represented by Pra^astapada and by the Nydya- 
prave&a 1 . 

( ii ) Nidariandbhdsa. Fallacies of Exemplification 

“ Exemplification has two forms according as it is 
through similarity or dissimilarity. Exemplification 
through similarity consists in showing the constant 
accompaniment of the general nature of the Mark by the 
general nature of the Probandum or major term (anumeya- 


the condition of the trairhpya, if the trairhpya is read without the res 
tnettve 'only' in the second and third clauses. And Srtdhara may have 
relied on Uddyotakara’s critique of the trairhpya (for the present purpose) 
as proving that the restrictive 'only* cannot be introduced into the trairhpya 
Without mulring p onsens p of it. 

At any rate I can find no other way of making sense of what 
Srldhara says here. Hig position only amounts to this after all if your 
thesis is not inconsistent with facts, the evidence will be good enough to 

r ve it without being required to satisfy the impossibly ideal condition that 
is found only in sapakqa's (P’b) and never in vipakya's (non-P). (Im- 
possibly ideal, because you cannot hope to prove an only or a never by 
evidence) If on the other hand your thesis is inconsistent with 'acts you 
may (and sometimes can) adduce evidence both positive and negative in 
support of it • but it will be perfectly worthless, becanse the thesis is already 
disproved before you set out to prove it. 

The obvious Tetort to the position is that, if the thesis is already 
disproved, it is disproved by facts - and these facts will as a matter of 
fact constitute counter-evidence which will disprove the opponent’s assumption 
that his evidence satisfies the ideal conditions of never and only For 
though it may be impossible to prove an only or a never, a single contradictory 
instance is enough to disprove either Why not then class what Pradasta- 
plda calls a ’sublated thesis’ under the head of hetrftbh&sa, fallacious 
middle, either as virvddha or as anaikSnitka? For it is always reducible 
to one or other of these two heads. 

I think Srldhara has misunderstood the intention of prati/hSbhBsa, 
which was merely intended to put ridiculous propositions out of court without 
further argument. And this is the only practical way of dealing with 
nonsense 

‘How completely the later doctrine of bidhitahetvSbhisa corres- 
ponds to the earlier doctrine of prati]ilibhdsa will appear from comparison 
of the Ny&yar.hra's sub-diyision of b&dha (given by VidyabhOfapa Hlh 
p. 867. cp p -MO for the Tattvacinttlmayi's classification). 
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sdmdnyena lihgasdmdnyasydnuvidhdnadarianam) : for 
example, ‘what possesses movement is found to be a sub- 
stance, — like an arrow’. Exemplification by dissimilar- 
ity consists in showing that in the contrary of the Pro- 
bandum there is absence of the Mark : for example, ‘what 
is not substance does not possess movement, — like the 
universal ‘Being’ 1 . 

The six fallacies of similar Exemplification 
PBh. p. 247 1. 1. “By this account of Exempli- 
fication the fallacious exem- 
plifications are set aside, as, m (he argument ‘Sound is 
eternal, because it is incorporeal’, the exemplifica- 
tions • — 

What is incorporeal is found to be eternal, — 

(1) like an atom (atoms are not incorporeal) 

(2) like movement (movement is not eternal) 

(3) like a pot (pots are neither incorporeal nor 

eternal) 

(4) like darkness (darkness is nothing) 

(5) skylike (a bare example without statement of 

connection) and 

(6) ‘what is substance, possesses movement’ (an 

inverted statement of connection). 

These six fallacies of exemplification through similar- 
ity are designated as — 

(1) having the middle non-proven — lihgasiddha. 

(2) having the probandum non-proven — anumeya- 

siddha 

(3) having both the middle and the major non- 

proven — ubhayasid dha 

(4) having the substrate non-proven — airayd- 

siddha 2 


’Translated above I msert it here m order to supply the connection 
of thought 

There is an unfortunate repetition of the phraseology used m 
naming the varieties of the 'anddha hetvSbhSso'. 
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(5) want of connection — ananugata 

(6) inverted connection — viparitanugata. 
Fallacious Exemplifications by dissimilarity are — 

(7) not excluded middle ( lingdvyavrtta ) 

(8) not excluded major (anumeydvydvftta) 

(9) neither middle nor major excluded ( ubhaydv - 

ydvrtta) 

(10) having an unreal substrate ( alrayasiddha ) 

(11) failure of exclusion (avydvftta). 

(12) inverted exclusion (viparitavydvrtta) . 
Illustrations are the following : — 

‘What is non-eternal is found to be corporeal, — 

(7) like action (does not exclude the middle, i.e. 

incorporeal. Action is not an example of 
the non-mcorporeal) 

(8) like atoms (does not exclude the major, l e. 

eternal. Atoms are not an example of the 
non-eternal) 

(9) like ether (excludes neither incorporeal nor 

eternal, i.e. it is an example neither of the 
non-incorporeal nor of the non-eternal) 

(10) like darkness (the example is not a real thing) 

(11) jar-like (bare example, without statement of 

necessary exclusion of middle, i.e. incorpo- 
real from non-eternal, i e. the negative of 
the major. The bare example of the jar 
does not carry with it the truth that all 
non-eternals are corporeal) 

(12) ‘what is without motion is not substance’ (the 

required concomitance is that ‘what is not 
substance is without motion’). 

[Instead of excluding the middle ‘possessing motion’ 
from ‘non-substance,’ the negative of the major, you have 
excluded the major from the negative of the middle.] 
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The interesting varieties here are Nos. 5 and 6, and 
the corresponding Nos. 11 and 12. Nos. 6 and 12 accord 
with the fact that Pra^astapada (and with him the author 
of the Nyayapraveia, who gives a list corresponding except 
that it omits the adrayasiddha. Nos. 4 and 10) had fixed 
the form ( vidhi ) of the nxdariana as a ‘major premise’ 
Similarly Nos. 5 and 11 indicate the requirement of a 
vy&pti or avinabhdva, a necessary connection between the 
attributes exemplified in the concrete instance or 
drstanta \ 

Note on the number of the Fallacies in Buddhist logic 

Sugiura (p. 58) states that Samkara Svamin recog- 
nised 33 fallacies, — nine of the thesis, fourteen of the rea- 
son, and ten of the example. “ But if we consider the 
combinations of the fallacies of which a syllogism may be 
guilty, the number is greatly increased. Of this kind 
the Thesis is said to possess 9216, the Reason 117, the 
Example 84, in all then 9417 fallacies ” . (This appears 
to be the teaching of Kwei-ke’s Great Commentary, not 
of the Nydyapravc&a itself). 

Diiinaga did not recognise the last four of the 
fallacies of the Thesis given in the Nyayaprave&a, and' 


'Pratostapiida’s ananugatamdarianabhasa and avyiv^ttamdarianibhisa, 
ae interpreted by Srldhara, consist in failure to state the vyipti The corres- 
ponding head in the NyiyapraveSa consists in a failure of vyipti. Dharma- 
klrti provide* a place tor both failure to state the vyipti, and failure in the 
vyipti itself, under two separate rubrics — ananvaya and apradariitinvaya i 
and this distinction between form and matter is also made by Xuminla, 
whose list otherwise corresponds with f’ra^astapSda's Oharmakfrti further 
increases the Nyiyapraveia list of ten (live and five) nidardanibhisas to 
eighteen (nine and nine) by adding three classes where the major, the middle, 
and both are doubtful 8ee Nyiyabindu pp 166-7 aDd VidyibhQeaija HIL 
pp. 814-5 

The udiharan&bhisa perhaps does not figure m any Naiyiytka work 
except the tenth century Nyiyasira of BhSsarvajfia — a work which deviates- 
from the accepted Naiyiytka teachings m other respects also. It gives what 
is practically identical with Fradastapfida's list of twelve (six and six) ■ hut 
adds that eight (four and four) others are recognised, in which the major,, 
middle, both, and substrate are doubtful. 
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therefore it would seem that his list of fallacies must have 
been limited to 29. Sugiura states the principle of divi- 
•sion of the fourteen fallacies of the reason (p. 62) : 
“ Dinna enumerated fourteen fallacies of the Reason. 
These he classed into three groups with reference to the 
phases of the Hetu. The first four are those which are 
defective in the first phase of the Hetu, the next six are 
those which are defective in either the second or the third 
phase, and the last four are those which are defective in 
both the second and the third phases”. (By the ‘phases’ 
of the Hetu is meant the three clauses of the trairupya. 
The asiddha breaks clause I, the anUcita breaks either II 
•or III, the viruddha breaks both H and IU). From this 
it is clear that Dihnaga recognised the asiddha, though it 
is ignored in the Hetucakra. Of the remaining ten falla- 
cious reasons the wheel provides a place for seven which 
depend on the formal relations of the middle to the sapaksa 
and vipaksa (i.e. roughly speaking, to the major) : but 
only six of these figure in the list of 14 fallacies of the 
reason. The four not accounted for in the Wheel (other 
than the four asiddha) are the three varieties of viruddha 
where the middle is inconsistent with the minor, with the 
implications of the minor, and with the implications of 
the major; and (among the anUcita ) the antinomic reason 
or viruddMvydbhicarin. 

Sugiura (p. 70) notes that Binnaga "enumerates 
14 fallacies which may be committed in the course of dis- 
proof of a valid Thesis . . . These fourteen fallacies Dinna 
ascribes to Socmock ”. ‘Socmock’ is without doubt 
Aksapfida (see Sugiura, p. 21 n. 3), and these fourteen 
fallacies of disproof ( dusandbhasa ) are nothing but an 
abbreviated list of the 24 j&tis of Nyayasutra Bk. V.i., as 
is quite clear from the account given by Sugiura (pp. 23 — 
26). He adds that the fourteen ‘fallacies of refutation’ 
(i.e. jdti) are not mentioned in Samkara’s Prave&a-tarka- 
J&stra (i.e. in the Ny&yaprave&a). This is in accordance 
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with the practical ignoring of Bk. V of the Nydyasutra by 
Indian logicians from the time of Pra&tstapada onwards. 

SECTION 7. SYLLOGISTIC. THE 'WHEEL OF REASONS’, 

OR THE NINE VALID AND INVALID TYPES OF SYLLOGISM 

Dirinaga in the Prarndnasamuccaya 1 gives a for- 
mal scheme of nine valid and invalid types of inference 
which appears to be the earliest specimen of formal 
‘syllogistic’ in Indian logic 3 . The scheme is a corol- 
lary of the second and third clauses of the trairfipya *, 
that is to say it is a statement of all possible relations in 
which the reason or middle term may stand to positive 
examples (sapaksas, XP’s) on the one hand, and to nega- 
tive examples ( vipaksas , X non-P’s) on the other hand. 
The middle term may be found in all, some, or none of 
the positive examples : and again in all, some, or none 
of the negative examples. The combination of these two 
sets of possibilities gives rise to the Nine Types : — 

I All XP’s are M. and All X non-P’s are M 
(i.e. the hetu is sapaksavipaksavyapaka *) , 


‘The passage is quoted in full bv V&caspati MiSra in NVT p. 198. 
It will be found in Fragments from DmnSga, pp 29 — 38. 

•Pradastapida makes no reference to this scheme, nor to any other 
scheme of valid and invalid ‘moods’ It might scorn that he would have 
referred to this piece of formalism if it had been known to him • and 
this gives some support to the view which makes Pradastap&da earlier than 
Difinaga 

But on the other hand, PraiiastapSda does note the two valid forma 
of syllogism — and it may be argued that this implies the kind of formal 
scheme set ont by Dinniga 

•The first clause of the trairupya — anumeye sottvam — is ignored in the 
scheme . that is, the relation of M to 8, pakgadharmati, is ignored, so that 
what was later called the asiddha hetvibhasa, i.e. the middle which is 
fallacious because it does not reside in S, finds no place m the scheme. 
Moreover what appears to be the closing line of this fragment cited by 
VScaspati seems to state the principle on which it is ignored — vir , that true 
and fallacious reasons in general are alike ' pakgaiharma i e. reside in S. 

‘The convenient Sanskrit formulae for the various types of syllogism 
and paralogism are those used by Uddyotakara • except that I have substituted 
the more familiar 'sapakga' for Uddyotakara's 'tajjdttya', i.e. sidhyajitsya. 
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e.g. ‘Sound is eternal because an ob- 
ject of knowledge’. — But all the non- 
eternal things that can be adduced as ex- 
amples, as well as all the eternal things, 
are ‘objects of knowledge’. Therefore the 
argument is inconclusive ( anidcita , sarh- 
diqdh-a. It belongs to the sadhdrana or 
‘too general’ variety of the savyabhicara or 
anaikantika hetvabhdsa ). 

II. All XP’s are M, and No X non-P’s are M 
( sapak^avyapaka vipaksavftti) , e.g. ‘Sound 
is non-eternal because a product’. VA- 
LID. 

III. All XP’s are M, and some X non-P’s are M 
( sapaksavyapaka vipaksaikadetavrtti) , e.g. 
‘Sound is an effect of volition, because 
non-eternal’ — But some things which are 
not effects of volition are non-eternal, e.g. 
lightning. Inconclusive ( ani&cita ). 

IV. No XP’s are M, and All X non-P’s are M 

( sapaksavrtti vipaksavydpaka) , e g. ‘Sound 
is eternal because produced’. But there is 
no example of an eternal thing that is pro- 
duced; and all examples of non-eternal 
things are products. Contradictory , since 
the evidence proves the contrary conclusion 
in the valid type No. II. It is a breach 
of both the second and the third clauses of 
the trairupya. 

V. No XP’s are M, and No X non-P’s are M 

(sapaksavipaksavrtti) , e.g. ‘Sound is non- 
eternal, because audible’. There are no 
examples other than S in which M is 
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present. The evidence is confined to cases 
of non-M; and although this is found in all 
examples of non-P (so that the third clause 
of the trairupya is satisfied), it is also found 
in all cases of P, so that the second canon is 
not satisfied 1 . 

As satisfying only one of the two latter canons 
the argument is inconclusive ( ani&cita ). 
The asadhararui or ‘too restricted’ variety 
of the savyabhicara hetvabhasa, according 
to the later classification. But Pra^asta- 
pada classes the asadharaiw as anadhyava- 
sita, a reason based on no evidence at all, 
and refuses it the name of anUcita — samdi- 
gdha — a reason based on conflicting evi- 
dence. 

“VI. No XP’s are M, and some X non-P’s are M 
(sapaksavrtti vipaksaikade£avrtti) , e g. 
‘Sound is eternal, because an effect of voli- 
tion’ — But there are no examples of eter- 
nal things which are effects of volition; and, 
on the other hand, some (though not all) 
non-eternals are effects of volition, e.g a 
pot is so, though lightning is not. The 
argument breaks both the second and the 
third Canons . and it is Contradictory since 


’or, as Uddyotakara would put the objection to this argument, the 
negative evidence is conflicting — vaidharmyarh vyabhicaraU, i e non-M is 
P as well as non-P For Uddyotakara holds that in this particular case 
(i.e where the hetu is an asddhdrana dharma, so that no positive evidence 
is available) an argument which satisfies the third canon can be valid without 
satisfying the second, provided the negative evidence all points in one 

■direction, i.e provided that all the non-M’s are non P. Under this condition 

the aeidhirana dharma can be a valid reason (belonging to the type which 
he calls avTta or vyatirekm), and which the later schools recognise as 
kevalatyattrekm. In his phraseology the hetu need not always be a 
trtlakfaiiiahetu, i.e it need not always satisfy the three canons of syllogism 
for the kevalaeyattrekm is valid although it is only dmlakfana at dvtpada- 
yukta, i.e satisfies only two canons, viz , the first and the third 
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the evidence proves the contrary conclusion 
in the valid type No. VIII. 

VII. Some XP’s are M, and All X non-P’s are M. 

( sapaksaikadeiavrtti vipafyavyUpaka), e.g. 
‘Sound not an effect of effort, because non- 
eternal ’ . It is true that some things which 
are not effects of effort are non-eternal, e.g. 
lightning, so that the second canon is satis- 
fied : but on the other hand all things that 
are effects of volition are non-eternal, e.g. 
a pot (all X non-P’s are M), so that the 
argument breaks the third canon which 
says that all X non-P’s must be non-M. 
It is inconclusive. 

Note. — It is not classed as contradictory, because the 
evidence will not prove the contrary conclusion, but will 
only lead to the equally inconclusive inference of the con- 
trary in type No m This amounts to Baying that the 
argument is not classed as contradictory, because it does not 
break two canons but only one. 

Vm. Some XP’s are M, and No X non-P is M 
( sapaksaikadefavrtti vipak§avftti) , e.g. 
‘Sound is non-eternal, because an effect of 
volition’. 

VALID. For Borne, though not all, non- 
eternal things, e.g. a pot, are effects of 
volition; whUe no eternal things are effects 
of volition, e.g. ether. So that both canons 
are satisfied. It differs from the other 
valid type, No. II, because there the reason 
was sapakqavyapaka, resident m all XP’s. 
But it is not necessary to the validity of an 
argument that M should reside in all XP’s : 
or, as we should put it, it is not necessary 
that ‘all P should be M’ — all we need is 
that ‘all M should be P’. 
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IX. Some XP’s are M, and some X non-P’s are M 
(sapaksavipaksatkadeiavftti), e.g. ‘Sound 
is eternal because it is corporeal’ — But al- 
though some eternal things are corporeal, 
e.g. atoms (others, e.g. ether, not being so), 
it is not the case that no non-eternal things 
are corporeal — for, although some non-eter- 
nal things are not corporeal, e.g. action, 
other non-eternal things are corporeal, e.g. 
a pot. That is, though the argument satis- 
fies the second canon, it breaks the third. 
It is therefore inconclusive — differing from 
No VII only in this respect that the 
equally inconclusive inference of the con- 
trary would be m this same type and not m 
a different type 

To sum up this * Wheel of Seasons ’ . It gives (1) 
two types which are valid as satisfying both the second 
and the third ‘ canons ’ * (2) two types which are con- 
tradictory as satisfying neither canon and so admitting 
proof of the contrary m one or other of the two valid 
types : (3) five types which are inconclusive as satisfying 
only one of the two latter canons. Four of these incon- 
clusive syllogisms satisfy the second canon, i.e. they 
argue from positive evidence. The fifth — the asadharana 
or too restricted reason — cannot satisfy the positive canon 
because from the nature of the case there is no positive 
evidence available in favour of either alternative. From 
the nature of the case, again, it cannot help satisfying 
the negative canon — S being the only M, there cannot be 
any X non-P which is M. But (if there are any XP’s 
adducible 1 ) it will be equally true that there cannot 

‘This u Uddyotakara'* proviso thhnSga make* no proviso and *o 
treat* all arguments which satisfy only the thud canon as invalid. See laa* 
note, and page 341 below. 

10 
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be any XP’s which are M — so that the negative evidence 
will point in the direction of both alternatives equally, 
and the argument will be inconclusive. 

The salient difference between this Wheel of Reasons 
and the Barbara Celarent of western formalism is that the 
latter starts from the major premise and ignores the evid- 
ence for it; while the former starts from the evidence and 
formulates the types of syllogism as determined by the 
kinds of evidence which may be adduced in support of the 
conclusion. In other words the Indian logician is con- 
cerned with the relation of M to sapaksas and vipak$a&, 
XP’s and X non-P’s, while the western schoolman deals 
with the relations of M to an abstract P. The ' example’ 
therefore is not an unfortunate excrescence on the Indian 
syllogism, but essential to it, at least so long as it pre- 
served its original character. When the conception of a 
4 vydpti ’ of M by an abstract P begins to overshadow the 
4 Exemplification ’ (nidar&ana, udkharana), the distinc- 
tion between the Indian and the Aristotelian syllogisms 
begins to be blurred • for the udaharana tends then to 
assume the nature of a ‘ major premise ’ , and the example 
begins to look like an excrescence : and there is even the 
commencement of a development, out of the notions of 
tydpya and vydpaka, of something that might have 
become a quantitative logic. 

T he ‘form' of the nidarSana, and the notions of ryapya 
and vydpaka. 

It may have been Kumarila who developed on these 
lines the implications of the ‘ vidhi ’ or ‘ form ’ laid 
down in the logic of PraSastapada’s age for the nidar- 
&ana. Kumarila 1 insists that the object of the 
example is to convey ‘ the pervasion of the middle by the 
major term ’ ( vy&ptim gamakasya gamyena — NRA on 
107) : and that this ‘ pervasion ’ can only be conveyed by 

'SI. Vi rt„ anum&na, 107—1 11 
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a definite order of the terms { racan8vi$e§a — NRA), the 
middle being the subject ( udde&ya ) and the major the 
predicate. The subject is the vyapya or pervaded while 
the predicate (major term) is the ryapaka or pervader. 
The mark of the subject is that the relative ‘ yat ’ is at- 
tached to it, and that it is stated first. The mark of the 
predicate is that the correlative ‘tat' is used with it, and 
the particle eva. Eva by its restrictive force, being 
attached to the predicate or major term, ‘ distributes ’ 
the subject or middle term. And thus we have what is 
equivalent to our ‘ All M is P ’ aB the necessary form of 
the nidariana, — which can now fairly be called a ‘ major 
premise ’ The quantitative implications in the notions 
of vyapya and vyapaka are clearly set out by Kumanla : 
yo yasya de&akalabhydm samo nyuno * pi va bhavet 
sa vydpyo, vyapakas tasya samo va 'bhyadhiko' pi va, 
tena vyapye grhlte ‘rthe vyapakas tasya grhyate 
na hy anyatha bhavaty esa vyapyavydpakata fay oh. 
vyapakatvagrhitas tu vydpyo yadyapi vastutah 
iidhikye ‘py aviruddhatrad ryapyam na pratipddayet. 

(Si. Vart., anumdna, 5 — 7). 

“ The pervaded is what has equal or less extension 
in space and time • its pervader is what has equal or 
more extension. This means that when the pervaded 
thing is apprehended, its pervader is apprehended i 1 for 
not otherwise would the relation of pervaded and pervader 
hold between the two And although the pervaded be 
(sometimes) grasped as pervading (its pervader), in as 
much as in reality there is not the contradiction [which 
arises when the “ pervader” is also actually greater in 
extension] , — still, it would not cause the pervaded to be 
inferred ”. 
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The last couplet is difficult, but may be interpreted 
to mean that though sometimes M may be convertible 
with P (the proposition M is P being equipollent, so that 
there is no contradiction in saying that all P is M, as 
there would be in case P overlapped M in extension — 
adhikye), still, when we do thus argue from P to M, "P” 
is no longer the vydpaka or major term, nor can we be 
said to argue from “ vydpaka ” to the “ vyapya;” from 
the “ major ” to the “ middle”. P is now our vyapya, 
or middle, and we argue from it to M as our major, 
or vydpaka 1 . — This last couplet is quoted by Sridhara* 
in dealing with Pra^astapada’s account of the vipantanu- 
gata-nidargandbhdsa). ‘‘In the argument ‘wind is sub- 
stance because it possesses movement, the possession of 
movement is the pervaded and the being substance is the 
pervader. And a universal connection or ‘ pervasion ’ 

( vyapti ' is restricted to what is pervaded, solely ( yac ca 
vyapyam tadekaniyata vyaptih), and does not, like the 
relation of conjunction or contact ( samyoga ), attach to 
both terms; for the reason that the pervader overlaps the 
pervaded And even where two terms such as ‘ being a 
product ’ and ‘ being non-eternal ’ have mutual univer- 
sal connection or are equipollent (samavyaptika) , so that 
the pervaded is also pervader, even here the universal con- 
nection refers to a term in the aspect of pervaded, and not 
in the aspect of pervader : because the latter aspect may 
also belong to a term which is wider in extension. This 
the teacher (gum, i e. Kumarila) points out in the couplet 
vydpakatvagrhitas tu etc.’ TS 

‘l e , M « P, 8 « P, 8 is M. There is no contradiction because 
P is not as a matter of fact greater in extension than M, in the case sup- 
posed —But then P becomes the real ‘vyapya’ That is to say the true form of 
this argument is P is M, S is P, ' 8 is M. As we shonld put it, it is 
formally invalid in the Second Figure 

•NK p 348 I. 9 The second line is quoted here in the form adhikyi 
‘pi virvddhatvat , etc. 

‘NK p 348 11. 4 — 9 It is perhaps surprising that Indian Logie 
never developed the notion of vyapyavySpokatva into the quasi-mathematical 
analysis of the relation of terms in extension which constitutes western 
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SECTION 8. SYLLOGISTIC (CONTD ) THE PTJBELY 
POSITIVE AND PUBELY NEGATIVE TYPES OP SYLLOGISM 

Uddyotakara developed this formal scheme (1) by 
drawing the important distinction, which Dinn&ga failed 
to draw, between the case in which there is no XP, or X 
non-P (avidyamana-sapaksa, avidyamdnampaksa) and the 
■case in which the reason is not found m an existent XP, 
or X non-P ( sapaksdvrtti , vipaksarrtti ) • and (2) by 
taking paksadhamiaid, the relation of M to S, into ac- 
count. The former distinction adds seven other possible 
types to the nine recognised by Dinnaga three in which 
there is no X non-P, while the reason is present in all, 
•some, or none, of the existent XP’s : three m which there 
is no XP, while the reason is present m all, some, or none, 
of the existent X non-P’s : and one in which there is 
neither any XP nor any X non-P. This gives a total of 
sixteen types. 

But the insistence on taking into account the relation 
of M to S results in the multiplication of this total by 
three : for this relation also assumes three forms, accord- 
ing as M resides in all, or some, or none, of the Subject 
{sadhyavyapaka, sadhyaikade&avrtti, sddhyavHti). The 
total of types of syllogism and paralogism thus reaches 
forty-eight 1 . But as all types in which M resides only 


“formal" logic Indian formalism in fact seems to break off abruptly at 
the point at which western formulation begins, — perhaps by a fortunate 
instinct 

The Note on the Indian Syllogism in Mind xxxm p 898 attempts to 
appreciate the trairUpya formulation of syllogistic types by way of comparison 
-with western formalism I do not believe that any really important inference 
is the thing which it is represented to be either by the Indian attempt to 
reduce it to an affair of examples, or by the western attempt to treat it as 
an application of the Dictum de Omni it iVullo But — if formal logic is 
admitted to have a certain methodological value — I think that it is as good 
a mental discipline to turn the wheel of the reasons as to plough the sands 
of Barbara Celarent. The study of either logic is almost s necessary introduc- 
tion to the philosophical literature of either civilisation. 

‘Disregarding a variety of ways of sub-dividing the main divisions 
which give rue to endless types. NV p. 170 1. 17. 
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partially, or not at all, in S, are asiddha 1 , only the first 
sixteen need be taken into account. The two latter 
sets of sixteen merely repeat the first sixteen types, with 
the addition of what we should call a false minor premise. 
Uddyotakara’s contention as against the Buddhists is that 
they are wrong in holding that only a reason which satis- 
fies all three * Canons ’ ( a trilakqanahetu ) is valid r 
because it is necessary to recognise the validity of the 
purely negative syllogism (kevalavyatirekin) , which does 
not satisfy the second Canon ar;d is therefore dmpadayukta 
or characterised only by two clauses of the trairupya; and 
because the examples of the two valid types given in the 
Wheel of Reasons are as a matter of fact of the purely 
positive type (kevalanvayin) for the Buddhist, who does 
not admit that there is anything eternal ( anabhyupagata - 
nityatvapaksa) 1 . It will then be necessary to recognise 


‘The rejection of the sixteen tidhyaikadeiavjtU as 'otiddho' does not 
conflict with the Aristotelian recognition of inference from a minor premise 
m which S is undistributed to a particular conclusion For the ‘some S' 
of the conclusion it the Indian logician's tiihya, and if the inference is to 
be valid the whole of this 'some S' must have been referred to in the 
premise 

In other words, the M, in a proposition connecting M with some S 
is still taihyavyipaka, resident m the whole of that (i e a particular pari at 
S) with which its connection is asserted, if the proposition is a true one 
The subject of particular propositions is in this sense as much ‘distributed’ 
as the subject of universal propositions Indian logic knows nothing of our 
distinction of statements as particular and universal — a distinction which, as 
used m our formal logic, is certainly without logical justification 

Cp Sugiura pp 52-53 Ho points out that the Indian logician does 
not recognise the particular proposition, and normally states the "E” prop 
(No S is P) in "A" farm (all 8 is non-F), and therefore presents his thesis 
m "A” form always From this he deduces the absence of 'moods’ and 
‘figures' m Indian logic But I think there are traces of the 2nd and 4th 
figures, — though not of the 3rd 

■The two arguments referred to are Nos II and VIII — ‘Bound is non- 
eternal, because a product’, and ‘Sound is non-eternal because an effect of 
volition’. There being on the Buddhist view nothing eternal which could be 
quoted as negative evidence, both these reasons would be classed as purely 
positive by the Buddhist, if he were oon«ittent And yet he admits them 
validity. 
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not only two valid types, but five, 1 viz., two based on 
both positive and negative evidence (anvayavyatirekin), 
two based only on positive evidence ( anvayindv eva- 
kevalanvayinau ) , and one based on negative evidence only 
(vyatirekin — kevalavyatirekin ) . 

Of the seven types added by Uddyotakara to the nine 
of the Wheel of Reasons (Nos. X — XVI), the first three 
are purely positive [avidyamanavipakqa ) , the second three 
are purely negative (avtdyarmnasapaksa) , and the last is 
neither positive nor negative — i.e. no evidence at all is 
adducible ( avidyamanasapakfavipaksa ). They have the 
characteristics shown in the following tables : — 

Table of Nos. 10 — T2 in Uddyotakara’s list of sadhya- 
vyapaka. 

Na Bubric and Example. Remarks. 


10 aidhyatijjaLJya-vyUpaka am- 
dyamanavtpakqa . 
aiutyah iabda utjiattidKarma- 
katvat 

(Uddyotakara notes that the 
example is given from tlio 
point of view of one who 
holds that there is nothing 
eternal The example = 
No II of the Hctucakra- 
damaru Uddyotakara ’s 
point in placing it here, as 
well as at his No. 8 =HCD 
No. n, is to indicate the in- 
consistency of the Bauddh'i ) 


The kevalinvaym accepted as 
valid by the subsequent 
Nydya school, e.g. the pot » 
naraeable because knowable. 
(If we took ' everything ' as 
the minor here, the argument 
would fall under No. 1ft 
below ) 

P and It are both infinite m 
extension while 8 is of less 
extension 

Rubric : All S is M. 

All XP is M. 

There are no X non- 
P’s 


'NV p 167 11 8—6 to ete pokfo vy&pak&l} sodaia etim paflca hetavah, 
iefi hetvtbMiSh aneayavyaUrekxnau itau vipakyivrttl tftiyanavamau ; 
ektntat&dxnonvaymiv eva Aaiamatk&iaiau , vyatirekl pancadaia tU 

“These are the sixteen types in which M resides in the whole of ft. 
Five of them are valid reasons, the rest fallacies ; the valid reasons are •— 
two positive-negative, in which M is not found in X non-P, namely, the third 
and ninth m the above list, for the person who maintains that there is only- 
one class of things, viz., non-eternal things, the tenth and eleventh are purely 
positive, the fifteenth is purely negative' 1 . 

(The positive-negative reasons are described as eipokfSefttt to distin- 
guish them from the fallacious positive-negative reasons, which an eithar 
Tipakfaikadeiacj-tU or vtpakfttylpaka ) 
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\'o Babnc and Example Remarks 

11 tadhyaiyapaka tajjStiyaika Another form of krvalanvaym 

dedavftti amdyaminaupakfa — Valid if No 10 la valid (?). 

andyah iabdo bahyendnya I have not met with an 

pratyaktati at example from the Naiyaytka 

(Thu is the same example aa standpoint bnt an example 

that given is No 4=HCB would be l he pot is name 

No \TCI It is given at able beeauBe vibihle 
No 0 in a fuller form — P u infinite in extension but 
lamanyavtieiavato tmad M is of less extension than 
adtbahyakaranapratyakiat P S again u of less exten 

vat Had the Bauddha aion than V, otherwise th 

been consistent he would rubric would be that of 

have put his second No 12 

example of a valid hetu Rubric All S is M 

here as a second form of some XP is M 

kevalinvay in ) There are no X non 

Ps 

12 tadhyavyapaka tajiatiyavrtti A third form of ketalanvaym 

amdyamanavipaksa only differing from the asa 

amt pah tabdah iravanatvat dharana fallacy in that the 

(again kevalanvaym from the rubric of the lattei has 

Bauddha point of view Pipakiavitti m plate of 

only) avidyamanaiipol ia That 

is to say it is an audharana 
with an infinite major term 
P is infinite in extension 
while S and M which com 
eidt in extension are less 
than 1 m extension 

Table of Nos 13 — 16 i« hddyotahara' <t list of sadhya- 
tyipaka 

No Rubric and Example Remarks 

11 tadhyavyapaka attdyama This is m form hevalavyati 
nosajativu vtpaktaiyapaha rekin, but obwiouslv invalid 

Nttyah sabda utpattulharmo as residing m i le tipaksa 
katvat 

(This is the example of on >f Rubric All b is M 
the ( nrvddhahetUM gner in 

BCD viz , No IV and by lhere are no XP s 

Uddyotakara in his cones 

ponding No 4 It is given All X n>m 1 k are M 

here again to indicate (a single instance X non P M ia 

that from the Bauddha ot course tatal ) 

point of view this is its 

ploper rnbno — since on 

their view all things are 

tdpatUdharmaka and 

nothing u eternal ) 
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No. , Rubric find Example 


Remark* 


14 xidhyatySpaka attdyamina- 
sajittya tnpykfatkadedatrtti 
mtijali Sabdo bihyendnyaprat- 
yakfalvSt. 

(comment as at 18, mutatu 
mutandis The example = 
HCD No VI. and Uddyo- 
takara'e No. 5 ) 


Remarks as at 18. 

Rubric All 8 is M 

There are no XT's 
Some X non-P’s ate M 
(though some are not 
M) 


16 


t&dhyaty&paka aztdyamdnasa- 
iStiya zipaktivftU. 

Nedath mrStmakam jitac 
charJram anindny&dhiKtka- 
natvaprasahgM 

(This example is of course 
given from Uddyotakara'a 
nan standpoint i.e he 
accepts it aa valid ) 


This is the azitahetu accepted 
by Uddyotakara It is asa- 
dharana and at the same time 
kevalatyatirekm. It is valid 
because ‘ mtiharmyam na 
vyablncaratt ' i e all three 
terms coincide m extension. 

Rubric All S is M 

There are no XV s 
No X non-P is M 


16 pakxavylpaka utu dyamdna- The anupasimhann See below. 

sapaksavipaksa 

farvaih nityam pramcyatv&t S, M and P all unlimited id 
extension 

All 8 is M, but there are no 
XP's nor X non-P's. 


(a) The Purely Positive types ( anvayin , lemlanva 
yin) 

There are several passages 1 in which Uddvota- 
Tiara seemB to say that two of the three purely positive 


'Besides the passage at fiV p 167 (cited in the last footnote) see 
p 181 1. 18 which deals with a scheme (apparently attributed to Dihniga) of 
seven types of reasons — a tapUka “ SaptikOsambhave yaipratttedhBd ckadvi- 
padaparyadSsena tnlaksano hetur tti tad apy ayvktam, dvipadalakxanayor 
hetutvit . . dztlakyanayuktayoT hetutvBd «ti — anabhyupayatmutya 

pakyasya kftakatvBd ity ayam dvSbhyBm laksan&bhyBm yujyate, prayot- 
n&nantarlyakatvid »ti cinayor hetubhSvo na tySt " “The view which 
recognises seven types and by rejecting six of them aa breaking one or two 
-clauses of the trairlipya reaches the conception of the ‘reason with three 
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types are valid arguments. And yet examination of these- 
passages discloses the fact that he never gives an example 
of these types which he would himself consider as really 
belonging to them : the arguments given as illustrations- 
being in every case arguments which are really of the 
‘positive-negative’ ( anvayavyatirekm ) type, but which 
would be ‘ purely positive ’ for the Buddhist, if he were 
consistent. Moreover, the argument for their validity in 
ever)’ case takes the form of an argumentum ad hominem. 

‘ Either the two arguments which the Buddhist- 
gives as illustrations of valid syllogisms are not valid, 
or else he must admit that the purely positive type is a 
valid type of syllogism.’ There seems to be no passage 
in which Uddyotakara definitely commits himself to the 
view that the kemldnvayin is a valid type : though this 
subsequently became the accepted view of the Naiyayika 
school. Vacaspati Mi^ra says that an example, from 
Uddyotakara's own point of view, of the purely positive 
type would be * differences are nameable, because they are 
knowable, like universals’ 1 . He argues that absence 
of negative instances does not deprive a middle term of 
its cogency • for this cogency does not depend simnlv on 
the negative concomitance ‘All X non-P is non-M’ — if 


characters’, is wrong because two middles which have only two characters 
are true reasons, vis , the middle ‘being a product’ is endowed with (only) 
two characters for the prson who does not admit the existence of any 
eternal subject; and so is the middle ’being an effect of volition’ - and so 
these two middles would not be valid reasons ” 

The passage at NV p. 69 merely repeats this Passages at p 48 and 
again at p 61 suggest that the trtttdham anumSnam of NS I. 1 6 may- 
mean anvaym, vyatirekm, and anvayavyatirekm This looks as if Uddyota- 
kara himself accepts all these three as valid. But again he fails to give an 
example of the first class which is really kevaltnvaym, and again asserts its 
validity only conditionally — yathi sar vanity atvav&dm&m amt yah iahiah 
kjtakatvid tty aeya hi eipokjo nSiti. 

» NVT p. 116 1. 21 (on NV p. 48 1 12) The example he gives baa 
the merit of not being a mere truism, like the stock example ’the pot <e- 
nameable because knowable’. There is an obvious difficulty about naming 
a vtieya : for a name umversaliaee, expressing unity in difference. Viiey- 
here must mean the category so named. 
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it did the ‘ too restricted ’ ( asadharam ) middle would be 
a valid reason — ; it depends on its being endowed with 
essential relationship to the thing to be proved ( svasadh - 
yena saha svdbhavikasambandhaialita) ; and the fact of 
its being so endowed can be known by a purely positive' 
concomitance provided it be unconditioned ( anvayamd - 
tren&py up&dhirahitena ); just as it can be known by the- 
combined positive-negative concomitance. And the 
negative concomitance can (in this case) be dispensed 
with. But where negative instances, X non-P’s, exists 
the negative concomitance has to be taken into account, 
to set aside the doubt as to M’s residence in X non-P’s 1 . 

The question of course remains — How, on a view of 
inference which makes it essentially an affair of examples, 
is it possible to be sure that a concomitance is ‘ uncon- 
ditioned ’ , in the absence of negative corroborative evid- 
ence ? The * modern ’ school has expended much ingen- 
uity in the search for a definition of vyapti, universal con- 
comitance, which shall cover the case of the ‘ purely 
positive ’ inference. Gangesa in the Tattvacmtdmani 


1 NVT p. 118 11. 15—20 The passage dealing with the purely 

positive inference extends from p 114 1. 22 to p 115 1. 24. The earlier 

part of it deals with the suggestion that if we admit that in the absence of 
negative examples there is no negative concomitance 'all X non-P’s are non* 
M\ this amounts to the admission that M does reside in X non-P — because 
the denial of a denial is the affirmation of the thing first domed — The 
answer is that it is absurd to suppose the pretence of M in a mere ‘re- 
designate’ or non-entity (n « rupSkhyaf like non-P which cannot even serve- 
as a locus for the absence of M. When a dying man cannot even drink 

water sensible people do not suggest that he might take gruel 1 The- 

pnnciple that denial of denial is affirmation is true only if the original 
denial is a denial of something. But here there were no X non-P's in. 
which the presence of M could be denied. For it has been truly said that 
it takes two positive entities to make a negation (sadbhy&m abhivo miilpyate, 
natkena satS), i.e. M ind X non-P most both exist before it is possible to 
deny that M exists in X non-P. 

The western scholastic feels the need of this sound principle for the- 
limitation of 'infinite terms' in other connections, as for example when ha- 
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reviews a aeries of such definitions and rejects them all on 
the ground that they involve, explicitly or implicitly, 
■reference to a vtpaksa, X non-P, in which M is absent, 
and thus exclude the ‘ purely positive ’ inference 1 . 

Difficulties also arose in the attempt to draw a dis- 
tinction between the purely positive inference, which was 
■accepted as valid, and certain inferences which come 
under the rubric avidyamanasapaksaripaksa (No. 16 of 
the Tables above), 1 e. an argument of which the minor 
•term is ‘ everything ’ and in which therefore the major 
must also be found in everything, so that there could be 
'no negative instance*. As there can be no positive 
instance sapakqa, either, since everything is the paksa, 
it seems clear that such arguments must be regarded as 
invalid on the view which makes inference an affair of 
■examples. For m such arguments no examples, positive 
or negative, are forthcoming. — And yet it seems obvious 
ihat if we can validly argue that ‘ the pot is nameable 
because knowable we could just as well argue that 
‘ everything is nameable because knowable ’ . 


■deals with the process of ‘inversion’ by which All S is P yields the some- 
i Aimes absurd implication that some non-S is non-P. He would hardly infer 
that since all that can be known can be named, therefore some things that 
are unknowable are unnameable And yet he would probably not hesitate 
to ‘oontrapose’ this proposition into the form 'No unnameables are 
knowable’ — which is equally objectionable to Vicaapati’s principle. 

‘See VidySbhflfaga HIL pp. 421 — 424. 

•See Keith ILA pp. 145-146 and 118—121 He says that the 
'difference between ‘all can be named because it can be known' and Uddyo- 
takara's No. 16 ‘all is eternal (or non-eternal) because it can be known’, 
is that in the former "there is a real ground of connection between naming 
-and knowledge . . . and the test of reasoning m the school is always 
-correspondence with reality"-. This is true but the question remains how 
this correspondence with reslrty is guaranteed on the basis of ' simple 
enumeration' — the absence of negative evidence making the ‘method of 
difference’ inapplicable 
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There were some who were driven by the logic of 
their own first principles into admitting the validity of 
‘ the pot is nameable because knowable ', while denying 
the validity of ‘ all is nameable because knowable ’ : on 
the ground that m the former case positive evidence 
(sapakqas) at least is available; while in the latter case no 
evidence at all is available, the unlimited nature of the 
paksa excluding the possibility of quoting examples not 
included in the paksa itself and to quote the paksa itself 
as an example of course begs the question. — It was in fact 
impossible to defend the argument ‘ all is nameable 
because knowable ’, from the point of view of the logic of 
sapaksa-vipaksa: except by the desperate device of allow- 
ing one or other of the particulars which constitute the 
paksa to figure also in the capacity of sapaksa 1 . 

(b) The Purely Negative Type ( vyatirektn , arJta 
hetu a , kevalaryahrekm) 

If there is room for doubt as to Uddyotakara’s atti- 
tude towards the purely positive inference, he makes up 
for it by an unequivocal defence of the validity of the 


'The difficulty is exactly that which Mill found in all syllogisms, as 
formulated by western logic It was avoided m the Indian, formulation, so 
far as that argues from /apakfos to pakna, 1 e so far as it is an affair of 
examples But the Ipdian formula goes bankrupt when there are no 
examjiles, the only ‘evidence’ for the conclusion being the pakea itself The 
truth is that argument from examples — or, what amounts to that, from a 
generalisation from examples — so far from being the type of all inference, 
18 a comparatively rare and unimportant way of reasoning ; and there is 
nothing objectionable in finding the evidence for the conclusion in the 'pakfa' 
itself This was recognised in the doctrine of antareySpU See N ySydvatara, 

I. 20 

■For vita and avlta see NV p. 126 1 8. and Keith I LA p. 90. The 
two words are usually translated 'direct' and ‘indirect’ and the latter 
rendering corresponds with the fact that Cddyotakara always expresses the • 
negative argument (vyattrek m, which for him always means kevalavyatirelem 
or avlta) m the indirect form of an argument from the undesirable Con- 
sequences (praeanga) of the opposite thesis, e.g. no mratmakam tdam vac 
rharlrav i, aprSnAdimattvapraeanyit , 'the living organism is not without 
a soul, bemuse if it were it would follow that it should be without vital * 

functions But the precise meaning of vita m this connection would seem to 
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purely negative type 1 . (No. 15 of the Tables above.) 
In an argument of this type, since there are no cases of P 
•(other than S) by definition, and since M does not reside 
in the cases of non-P (for if it did the argument would be 
a fallacy as violating the third canon — see Nos. 13 and 
14), it follows that the middle term is restricted to the 
minor. In other words it is asddharam. 

Thus the property of possessing vital functions is a 
peculiar property of the living organism. But it is ad- 
mitted that a peculiar property of the Subject is a fallaci- 
ous middle term, designated the ‘ too restricted reason ’ 
(asddhdranahetvdbhdsa) , in such an argument as ‘ sound 
is eternal because the object of hearing Must it not 
then be considered fallacious also in the (supposedly valid) 

' ‘ purely negative ’ argument 1 the living organism posses- 
ses a soul because it possesses vital functions ’ ? If not, 
what differentiates the purely negative type from fallaci- 
ous uses of a middle term which is restricted to existence 
in S, the subject of the inference? — Uddyotakara’s answer 
is that the negative reason ( vaidharmyahetu ) is indeed a 
‘ restricted ’ quality ( asddhdrana ); but it is a restricted 
quality the opposite of which (non-M) is found only in 
non-P’s, and not in P’s also, — vaidharmyam na vyabhi- 
carati. 

The condition of validity, whether of a positive or 
• of a negative argument, is not the mere concomitance of 
M and P(m the former case) nor of non-M and non-P in 
the latter case; but, in either case, the avyabhicaritva of 
the concomitance, i.e. the fact that M is not found with 


be that the hetu or middle term ‘goes away from’ the pakfa or minor Ivimd 
-fceno prakirena itah . , . pakfavyipakatre tab, sapakfaryiptyi ‘vyiptyi ea 
NVT pp. 192-3) The arlfa hetu is consequently a hetu formed by an 
atidhiraya dhurrna, i.e by a quality which does not ’go away from’ the 
pakea into tapakfat, but is found in the pakfa only. 
pp 196-127. 
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non-P in the former case, and the fact that non-M (the 
vaidharmya ) is not found with P in the latter case. Now 
in the case of the ‘ too restricted ’ fallacious reason non- 
M is found with P as well as with non-P : that is, among 
things which are not objects of hearing, some are eternal, 
but some are non-eternal : so that the argument ‘ sound 
is eternal (or non-eternal) because the object of hearing ’ 
is invalid. But in the case of the ‘ purely negative ’ 
•argument the organism has a soul because possessed of 
wital functions’, non-M is only found with X non-P — 
for the simple reason that there are no XP’s, S being the 
•only P; and M is restricted to S. That is, the organism, 
13, to which vital functions, M, are restricted, is the only 
•thing to which either party would attribute possession of 
soul, P : therefore the absence of vital functions (non- 
M) is only found in things which are not possessed of soul 
<non-P). Therefore this argument satisfies the condition 
of avyabhicaritva 1 — vaidharmyam na vyabhicarati — * 
-and is valid. 


greater extension than the other terms, while in the inference which is 
•valid all three terms have the like extension" VScaspati MuSra’s account 
•of the acyabfucflntoa of a negative reason is based on the entirely different 
principle that the negative ‘major premise' must have the form All non-P 
is non-M — according to PraSastap&da's formula Uddyotakara is content 
with the major premise All non-M is non-P — see below His interpretation 
■of avyabliicintva is that non-M is never P VScaspati's is that non-P 
is never M 

’There can be no doubt that the interpretation of this phrase here 
given is that which Uddyotakara intended But the actual statement (NV 
p 127 II. 16—21) presents a difficulty “Yadt tarhy at&dhirahc dharmo 
hetur, nttyi prthtvi gandhavattvad ity iiayo hetavah prapnuvanti — Na, 
JietvaHhipanjnsnit. tatyam asldhdra po vatdharmijahetuy na punat 
vaulharmyaih vyabhicarati, gandhavattvam ra nityimtyavyabhic&n 
TosmUd anvayino vyafirthnad ca nSnvayavyatirekau hetubhive nimittam, 
kimtv ancayavyattrekaynr avyabhtclirab " — "It may be objected that if a 
•quality restricted to the subject (S) is a valid reason, then such arguments 
as ‘earth-substance is eternal because possessed of smell' will become valid 
arguments But the objection is based on a complete misunderstanding of 
what constitutes a valid reason It is true that the valid negative reason 
Is formed by a quality restricted to the subject But in the case of the 
valid negative reason the opposite of the quslity which forms the reason 
is not found m P as well as in non-P ( tatdharmyath na ryabhicarah) — 
Besides, m the case adduced by the objector, the possession of smell is a« 
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It amounts to this. If M is only found in S, no 
positive evidence 1 that S is P will be available. If 
there is any positive evidence (XP’s) available it will in 
fact invalidate the conclusion intended to be drawn 
(because it will ex hypothesi be a case of XP non-M) : 
so that absence of positive evidence is a condition of the 
validity of the conclusion : in other words the argument 
must be avidyamanasapaksa in order to be valid. If that 
condition is fulfilled, the negative evidence is bound to be 
uniformly in favour of the conclusion (assuming that 
there is any negative evidence forthcoming 3 ), since 
the absence of M will be found ex hypothesi in all cases 
outside S, so that the concomitance of non-M and non-P 
will be invariable. 

a matter of fact found with non-P as well as with P (m the case of S, 
earth-Bnbstance, itself — for though earth-atoms are eternal, earth-composites 
are not • so that the argument is bSihita, i e. P is not found in the whole 
of the subject). — The fact is that it is not the (mere) positive concomitanr* 
ami negative concomitance that make a positive Bnd a negative reason 
respectively valid, but the invariability of the concomitance in either case ” 

At first sight it looks as if the statement gandhavattvam ca mt.yii- 
mtyavyabhicin were meant as an explanation of the phrase vatdharmijam 
na tyabhicaraU But this is difficult, for Uddyotakara is precluded by 
his own principles from saying that the argument is savyabhu 5ra ill the 
sense that M, possession of smell, is found with other non-eternal things: 
because M is an asidhiranadharma , I e only found m 8 (earth-substance 
being alone odorous m Indian physics), so that a counter-instance XM 
non-P — a eipakja in which M is present — is not forthcoming All that can 
be done is to adduce a counter-instance of the form X non-M P— a tapalea 
in which M is absent Therefore, if the clause were intended to explain 
vaidharmyam na vyabhtcaraU it should have run gandhabhivo mtyanitya- 
vyabhtciii. 

Taking the text as it stands, the danse must be regarded as a 
parenthesis — “Apart from other objections this particular argument would 
anyhow be invalid, since it is btdihta." 

‘B itself cannot be adduced as evidence of connection between M and 
P without begging the question— for we do not yet know that 8 is P. And 
if there are outer cases in which P is found — XP’s or eapakfae — they will 
not be evidence for connection between M and P, because en hypothesi M 
will be absent in such cases. 

’If none is forthcoming the rubric will be amdyaminavipakea, and 
the argument will be invalid There, are four possibilities in the case of an 
atbithiranadharma which is used as a middle term (ignoring cases where M 
is not eidhyavyipaka, i.e. where S is as a matter of fact not M, i e. where 
the argument is condemned cb initio as 'atiddha') They are- — 

(a) 8 and! M coinciding with each other in extension also coincide 
1 with a limited P. The rubric then is otnJgemdnatapaif* 
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The valid purely negative argument, aa formulated 
by Uddyotakara, involves an illicit process of the major 
term. 

“Yavad apr&nadimat > tat sarvarii nirdtrnakam 
d?$tam iti. apranadimattvam ca jivacchariran nivartate. 
tasm&d tad-avyabhicari niratmahatvam api nivarts- 
yati 

vtpa kq&ofttt Thu u the valid use of an osSdharanadharmo 
aa a hetu = No. IS, the kevalatyaUrektn. 

(b) 6 and M coincide with each other in extension, but not with 

P, which is unlimited in extension. Bnbric, tapakfitfttt 
av idyamunav tpa k * a . An example would be ‘Bound is un 
object of knowledge because an object of hearing’, which 
is a good enough syllogism, though it stands condemned on 
the ‘evidence’ view of inference, since no negative evidence 
is available and the positive evidence goes against the con- 
clusion Thu u No 12 above It is really quite as /ool 
an argument as Nos 10 and 11, which are commonly accepted 
as valid ‘purely positive' arguments 

(c) S and M coincide with each other m extension, but not with 

P, which is limited in extension Rubric, tapakfSortti 
vipakfavftti (No 6 in Uddyotakara 's list=No 6 in the Wheel 
of Reasons) Thu is the normal type cf the fallacy of ‘too 
restricted reason’, asSdharana hettibhcisa, e.g. 'sound is 
eternal (or non-eternal) because the object of hearing’. 

(d) 8 and M coincide with each other in extension, and with P, 

but all three are unlimited m extension. Rnbnc, atndyaml- 
ruuapakfa avidyam&nampaksa. There being no evidence it 
all the argument Btands Belf-condemned, on the Indian theory 
of inference No 16 m the above table, the anupatamhinn of 
later logic But ‘all is nameable because knowable' — which 
would fall under No 16 — is as good an argument as ‘the 
pot u nameable because knowable’, the kevaldnvoym type 
No. 10. In rejecting No 16 Uddyotakara lays down the 
principle on which he rejects it but unfortunately the reading 
u doubtful. If his principle is that a property unlimited hi 
extension cannot be a valid middle term, this principle would 
exclude No. 10 (one of the supposedly valid kevalinvaym 
types), as well as No. 16 and the question whether 
Uddyotakara accepts the kevalintaytn could be answered m 
the negative. fit is true th-t the other ‘purely positive' type 
No. 11 (a limited middle with an unlimited major) would not 
be excluded by this principle but Uddyotakara always speaks 
of the supposedly valid pnrely positive types as a pair, and 
there is nothing which would suggest that he would accept 
one and reject the other ] 

(The passage of the Ny&yavirtika here referred to is dealt with in 
the note on the Anupataikhdnn, below, p 348 teg, ) 
l NV p. 128 1. 18. 
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All that is without vital functions is without soul : 

The living organism is not without vital func- 
tions : 

Therefore the living organism is not without soul. 

Vacaspati Mi^ra 1 in commenting on this passage 
says that the ‘ major premise ’ must be ‘ converted ’ 
( vyatydsena yojana) mto the form yavan nirdtmakam tat 
8arvam apranddimad drtfam — 

All that is without soul is without vital functions. 

Nor is there any formal objection to this conversion, 
from the point of view of those for whom life and soul are 
of equal extension. But it openly begs the question : for 
the opponent’s position is that some things without a soul 
(viz. , the living organism itself) do possess vital functions. 
Uddyotakara’s formulation appears to avoid the petitio, 
since an opponent who maintains all things to be soul-less 
would have a formal difficulty in refusing to accept the 
proposition that all inanimate things are soul-less. But 
in thus avoiding an open begging of the question he merely 
transforms what is the same difficulty into the form of 
an illicit major. He is quite aware of the difficulty,* 
and attempts to meet it by an argumentum ad hominem. 
The critic of the argument can only substantiate his 
charge of illicit major by adducing, as an example of a 
thing which is not devoid of vital functions and devoid of 
soul, the subject ( paksa , S) — the living organism itself ■ 
for, from the very nature of the argument, there is no 
other case of a thing possessed of vital functions (not 
devoid of vital functions) which can be instanced*. 


'NVT p. 198 1. 11. 

•Which he states m the form “only the absence of vital functions 
is excluded from the organism — not the absence of soul”. 

See Note on the Indian Syllogism in Mind, n.s. Vol. XXXI No. 138, 
p. 409 footnote, for further remarks on this argument. 

•The opponent ought to produce a counter-instance in the form X M 
non-P, ue a thing other than the organism (S) which is possessed of vital 
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And if an opponent is to be permitted to adduce the 
Subject ( pak?a , S) itself as an enstasis or counter- 
example, then no syllogism, not even the most cogent, 
will be safe from enstasis : and, even in the case of an 
argument such as ‘ sound is non-eternal because a pro- 
duct’ (which both parties accept as a valid ‘positive- 
negative ’ type) it will be possible to object that in the 
case of sound, the pak§a itself, M is accompanied by non- 
P — i.e. that sound is a product and yet not non-eternal 1 

Uddyotakara’s defence of the argument amounts to 
this. — There is no positive evidence. The opponent 
cannot therefore point to cases in which vital functions 
are found in the absence of a soul Nor can the defen- 
dant, on the other hand, point to cases in which vital 
functions are found together with a soul*. The case 
must be argued on the basis of the negative evidence. 
And here the defendant has it all his own way, from the 
very nature of the case : for all cases X non-P are neces- 
sarily non-M ■ so that no exception can be forthcoming 
to the concomitance of non-M and non-P — “ vaidharm- 
yam na vyabhicarati ’ ’ . 

The defence is ingenious; and it is not altogether 
misplaced ingenuity. For it is true that the nerve of the 
argument is the difference between the subject and all 
other things. But of course mere negation can prove 


functions (M), but is not possessed of soul (non-P) But it is impossible to 
do so —This would be a counter-instance to Vfcaspati's major premise, all 
that is without bouI is without vital functions So that Uddyotakara does 
in reality meet the charge of illicit major by saying that the opponent 
cannot (without begging the question) object to the converted major premise. 
Why then does he not himself use the converted major, as Vlcaspati does? 
Because he is well aware that, as the opponent cannot produce a case of 
X M non-P, so he himself again cannot produce a case of X M P. No 
'evidence' is available, for either party, without petitw, in the sphere of 
what possesses M 

'NV p 127 I 1 pakyavyobhtcSropadarfane tait iohyam voletum 
‘ancoj/tm tit hetau iabde mtyatvam astu taU krtakotvc' rft. 

'See footnote 8, p. 346. 
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nothing 1 : and the weakness of Uddyotakara’s posi- 
tion— a weakness inherent in the view that inference is an 
affair of ‘ evidence ’ , arguing from particular to particu- 
lar — is that he feels himself precluded from admitting the 
subject, S, itself as evidence. But ‘ Difference ’* 
requires two sorts of evidence — positive as well as nega- 
tive : and to insist that the argument is ‘purely negative’ 
is to exclude the positive factor. 

(c) The Antipasarhhdrin 3 

This is a syllogism in which, all the three terms 
being of unlimited extension, there are no examples avail- 
able, and the middle term is of course restricted to the 
minor (asddharana) . Uddyotakara himself treats it as a 
case of the use of an asadharanadharma as a middle term. 


’Keith ILA pp. 120-121 “To arrive at a poBitive conclusion from 
a negative la in itaelf an unusual procedure ” This is true when the 
negative does not function as 'the cutting edge of a positive'. Keith thinks 
the ‘purely positive' is less objectionable than the ‘purely negative' type - 
but a knife without an edge is quite as bad as an edge without a knife 
Indeed the inadequacy of the paradeigmatic formulation of inference comes 
out more clearly in the case of the 'purely positive’ than in the case of 
the ‘purely negative' type. 

•There is an obvious analogy between the Indian distinction of 
middle terms or syllogisms as 'positive' and ‘negative’, and the ‘agreement’ 
and ‘difference’ of modem Inductive logic For the Indian distinction turnB 
on the nature of the evidence available, 1 e it belongs to the Indian 
syllogism in its ‘inductive’ aspect But any attempt to press the analogy 
further might be misleading The Indian syllogism is a syUogiBm „f 

superficial observation applied by thinkers whose interests were predomi- 

nantly metaphysical to subjects which for the most part do not fall within 
the province of superficial observation Very much the same thing may 
be said of the western syllogism of course Bnt the “inductive methods” 
attempt at least to formulate the exscter observations of experimental 

scienoe although the attempt may be (as Bosanqnet maintains it to bel on 
altogether wrong lines, being still confined within the ‘linear’ view of 

inference. See his ImpUcatton and Linear Inference pp 81-82 

• UpasaikhSra is a synonym of upanaya (see NS I 1 88), and means 
the application of the example to the case under consideration. In the 
anupaeatMilnn type there can be no application because there are no 
examples Keith (ILA p. 146) renders ‘the reason which does not subsume*. 
The name anuposatfihfinn appears to be late , but the type is avtdyaminaea- 
pakfavrpatyo, l e No. 16 of Uddyotakara’s list. There are no negative 
examples because the major term is unlimited in extension, and no positive 

examples because the minor term is unlimited in extension. — The type may 

be .indifferently regarded as a fourth variety either of the otndyamdnaeapokfa 
types (Nos. 10—12), or of the avtdyaminacipakta types (Nos 18—15), or 
of the aeadliirapa types (see footnote 2 on page 244, tupra) 


The anupasarhhdrin 


As such it has to be differentiated from the valid ‘ purely 
negative ’ type. “ Yah punar asadharano dharmah 
pakqa eva kevalam, yasya tattulyavipak§au na stah, sa 
kasman na hetuh? Yatha sarvam nityam sattpdt — 
“Why should not a middle term which is a peculiar pro- 
perty residing in the Subject (S) only, and with respect to 
which neither positive nor negative examples exist, be 
regarded as a valid reason? e.g. everything is eternal, be- 
cause existent. ’ ’ The principle which was UBed to differen- 
tiate the valid ‘purely negative’ type, No. 15, 
from the fallacy of the ‘ too restricted middle ’ ( asadha - 
ranahetvdbhasa) — the principle that non-M is never found 
in XP’s but always in X non-P’s — is not applicable, 
because there are no cases of noh-M, nor of XP, nor again 
of X non-P. Another principle is required, and ITddyota- 
kara states it The text runs : — satyam asadharano na 
vyavrttah avyavptte hetuh. As it stands this does not 
seem to give any sense. The editorial note expresses an 
opinion that avyavrtto hetuh is the true reading : but this 
again does not seem good sense. JM’s translation 
implies a reading: satyam, asadhdranah. na vyavrttah. 
avyavrtto na hetuh. “ True * the property of existence 
is a unique one; but it is one that is not excluded from 
anything; and by reason of this non-exclusion it cannot 
be a true negative Probans. ’ ’ This is good sense, though 
the principle enunciated — that an unlimited middle is 
never valid — would also condemn type No. 10, one of the 
supposedly valid ‘ purely positive ’ types (‘the pot is 
nameable because knowable ’). It is possible that 
Uddyotakara wrote avyavrtto ‘ vydvrtte na hetuh — and 
meant by this, “ an unlimited middle in an unlimited 
minor is not a valid reason This would exactly 
describe the anupasarhhdrin. 

The examples which Uddyotakara gives — all is 
eternal because existent, or because knowable, — are both 


'XV p 127 ad jtn. 
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false, because as a matter of fact the major of the argu- 
ment (etemality) is not unlimited in extension (although 
the person who proposes the argument must be presumed 
to hold that everything is eternal — otherwise there could 
be no excuse for putting the argument under the rubric 
avidyamanavipak§a). What would he have said of an 
argument which does really conform to the rubric, and 
of which the conclusion therefore cannot but be true, — 
such as the stock case ‘ everything is nameable because 
knowable ’ ? He must have condemned it if he adhered 
to the view of inference as argument from like and unlike 
cases : for it is a necessary corollary of this view that 
about everything you can prove nothing. 

Note A . 

The introduction of avadharanas into the trairupya. 

Uddyotakara’s criticism (NV pp. 58-59). 

In his criticism of the three canons of the syllogism 
( trairupya ), as formulated by Dinnaga in the line 
Anumeye ‘tha tattulye sadbhavo nastita ' sati, Uddyo- 
takara points out that, on the one hand, it is neces- 
sary to read into them restrictive forces (such as are 
expressed by ‘ eva ' in various positions) : and that, on 
the other hand, such restrictions cannot be read into the 
formula without making the whole Belf -contradictory, 
and some of the parts superfluous. 

The formula says that a valid middle term — 

i. resides in the anumeya (sadhya), 

ii. resides in what resembles the anumeya (i.e. 

in sapaksas or positive examples), 

iii. does not reside in what is not like the 

anumeya (i.e. in vipaksas or negative 
examples). That is to say : SP is M; XP 
is M; X non-P is not M. 

Uddyotakara says that the first clause will fail to 
exclude such arguments as ' atoms are transitory because 
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they are odorous, — like a pot ’ : i.e. arguments which 
are invalid because the middle is sadKyaikadegavrtti, 
i.e. resides in part only of the Subject, viz., atoms (since 
earth-atoms only are odorous, and no other kind of 
atoms) 1 . 

In order to exclude such arguments it is necessary to 
find somewhere in the trairupya the requirement that the 
middle term should be sadhyavyapaka, and not merely 
sadhyaikadegavftti. That is, it is necessary to find the 
requirement that all SP should be M (which constitutes 
paksadharmata). 

The Bauddha now maintains that this requirement 
can be read into the first clause of the formula — anumeye 
sadbhavah . — in virtue of a restrictive force ( avadharana ) 
which is implied in the statement. Uddyotakara • 
what restriction is intended? Two different restrictions 
are, in the first instance, possible — 

(a) anumeye sadbhava eva, 
existence in the subject; 
and (b) anumeya eva sadbhavah, 
existence in the subject. 


‘That u, there is failure of pakfadharmata in this argument— as 
western schoolmen would say, there would be an illicit process of the minor, 
since the anumeya (that about which we are going to draw the inference 
of ‘being transitory') is all atoms, not one class of atoms only 

Of course there wiU also be a failure of vyiptt in the argument, i.e. 
the major premise cannot truly be stated as a universal proposition • since 
only some, and not all, odorous things are transitory (earth-oompoeites are 
transitory, but earth-atoms are eternal) 

But it is very noteworthy that Uddyotakara in this criticism of the 
tratr&pya hardly raises the question whether it includes a statement of 
tyiptt m the sense ‘all M is P' He uses the word ty&pti, but m the 
sense ‘all SP is M— i.e m the sense of pakeadharrhaUl He writes as if 
almost unconscious that rydpti in the later sense of ‘all M is P’ (Pratfasta- 
pfida's vtdht or formula ftir the ntdariana or ‘major premise’) formed any 
part of Diflniga'e logical theory. From this silence it might be inferred 
either (a) that Uddyotakara did not think that it was the business of the 
tratrUpya to formulate the requirement of a rydpfi, and was aware that 
Dihniga did not intend his formula to do this ; or else it might be inferred ; 
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But the latter is ambiguous. Does it stand for 

(i) bhavaty evanumeye sadbhavah, 
or does it stand for 

(ii) anumeya era bharati sadbhavah? 

In the form (1) you are asserting emphatically, as 
against the suggestion that M and SP do not co-exist, 
that ‘ there is existence of M in SP’ ( asambhavo nivar- 
tyate, non-co-existence is set aside) . but you do not indi- 
cate whether all SP is M or only some SP is M. So that 
a restriction in this form will be of no use. In the form 
(ii) you are asserting that the concomitance with M is 
found in the anumeya, but nowhere else. In that case 
you^are contradicting your second canon, which tells us 
that the middle term must be found elsewhere than in the 
anurpeya or SP, — to wit, in the sapaksa or XP. And 
the restriction does not give the required force m any 
case : for it says that ‘ only SP is M ’ ; and this does not 
imply (what we require) that ‘ all SP is M ’. 

As to the first main alternative, (a) above 1 e 
taking the ‘ eva ’ after the second word ( uttaram 'avad- 
haranam, i.e. anumeye sadbhava eva, — contrasted with 
purvam avadhdranam , i.e. eva taken with the first word 
in the sentence, anumeya eva sadbhavah) : the Bauddha 
says that this gives the meaning of a vydpti ( tasya 
vydptir arthah). “Even so , 1 it is the anumeya, SP, 
that is ‘ distributed ’ by the universality of predication 
here ( avadhdritam vyaptyd) — not the property, viz., 

(61 that he refrained from raising the question whether the requirement of 
vyiptt was or ought to be formulated m the tratrOpya because be does not 
wish here to anticipate the discussion of tyipti, which form* the climax of 
his criticism of Buddhist logic 

Uddyotakara himself rejects the notion of vyaptt unirersal connection 
between qualities in the abstract, as unintelligible. See below Chapter IV, 
section 6. 

'Uddyotakara begins with a tathapt — ‘even so' — which implies further 
criticism But his criticism starts with the admission that the first clause 
thus understood, meets the difficulty first raised ■ for it does formulate the 
requirement that all SP must be M— the requirement of paktadharmaM. 
Bnt then it makes the second clause superfluous. 
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connection ( dharma ) : for the principle is that the res- 
triction applies to something other than that to which the 
particle eva is attached ( yata evakaranam, tato ‘nyatra 
vadharanam iti). That is, when the eva, ‘only’, is 
attached to the predicate ( sadbhava , in the statement 
anumeye sadbhava eva), it is the subject of tbe proposi- 
tion ( anumeya , here) that is delimited (avadharit-a, i.e. 
‘distributed’ . Cf . the formula of our schools logic ■ only 
P is S = all S is PV. 

By the addition of the restrictive particle to con- 
eomitanee-with-M, the anumeya ( SP ) is restricted 
(to concomitance-with-M, i.e. is ‘distributed’ — niya- 
ta); but 'concomitance' is left undistributed ( prasrta ), 
owing to there being two possibilities, viz., equipollence 
and greater extension (vyaptyatwyaptibhyam, i.e. it may 
be that all cases-of-concomitance-with-M are caseB-of- 
SP; but it may also be that only some cases-of-concomit- 
ance-with-M are cases-of-SP ) 2 

But if M extends beyond SP, there will be two sets of 
cases left over to which it might extend, — cases of P other 
than SP; and cases of non-P. It may be admitted that 
the Buddhist formula rightly excludes the extension of M 
to non-P in its third clause, nastitd 'sati. But then the 
second clause tattulye sadbhavah becomes pointless, see- 
ing that all that the second clause desires to assert is 


‘VScaspati gives the ease of ’the lotus is blue’ This admits of 
three araiharai ios, expressible in English by accentuating (i) the subject - 
‘The lotus is blue’, le nothing else is blue - (n) the predicate the lotus 
is blue, i e not any other colour (in) the copula the lotus m blue, 1 e 
it is not true that the lotus is never blue 

3 The expression is clumsy because tadbhita or tantbhava (existence 
of M in SP, concomitance of 11 with SP) has been made the predicate — 
mJsfana or dharma, as Uddyotakara and VScaspati here respectively oal] it — 
of the proposition It is the 'is' that has the ‘only’ attached to it, in the 
present reading of the proposition ‘SP is M’ — ‘SP ls-only (never fails to be) 
M’. This amounts to saying that SP must be M =all SP is M Uddyo- 
takara's point is that it does not give ns any universal proposition about 
M (As the western schoolman would say, it does not tell us that all hi is 
8P) 
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simple concomitance (i.e. not universal concomitance) 
of M with cases of P other than SP : and this has already 
been provided for by the fact that you have interpreted 
the first clause in such a way as not to exclude an ativya- 
pti, or extension of M beyond SP to other cases of P. 

The Bauddha replies that the second clause is stated 
for the sake of a restrictive force, again, which is to be 
read into it. Uddyotakara asks again — what restriction 
is meant? Are we to understand the second clause to 
mean — 

(a) tattulya eva sadbhavah? 
or ( b ) tattulye sadbhdva eva? 

The former interpretation is impossible, because it 
‘distributes’ the predicate, sadbhdva, so that the proposi- 
tion would mean that M’s existence is restricted to XP’s : 
With the result that this latter clause would sublate the 
former, which asserted that M is found in SP 1 . It is not 
possible to say ‘feed only Devadatta, and. Y ajiiadatta' ; 
and so, here also, the sentence ‘the middle term exists 
only in XP’s, and in SP’ , would be the language of a 
lunatic (unmattavahya) 2 . If you adopt the other alter- 
native and interpret the clause to mean tattulye sad- 
bhdva eva— the middle term must exist in similar cases, 
XP’s, — then you exclude, as invalid, middle terms which 
reside in some but not in all similar cases 


1 Punottarapade bidhtte bhavatah I have follrwed Dr. Jh&'s inter- 
pretation here. Vacaspati Midra however explains the phrase to mean that 
the first and the third cl an see of the trairUpya are sublated by this 
interpretation of the second clause, — the first, because it is contradicted by 
the second; and the third, because it only says over a gam wbat the second 
is thus made to say (paunaruktyena). 

•Dbatmaklrti however defended just this position, under the name 
of lamucciyamdndvadhdraria or ‘aggregative restriction', as is stated by 
Vicaspati Mjira. See Note B for Vlcaspati’s criticism cf this doctrine 
There is no indication that Uddyotakara was acquainted with the new, as 
held by Dharmaldrti. He is merely giving an example of what be regard* 
as abnons self-contradiction. (See also below, p. 268 n 1, p. 289 n. 2 ) 
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(sapakqaikadeiavrtti, i.e. the normal valid 'Barbara' in 
which P is greater in extension than M — to use the 
language of the western schoolman). In that case your 
middle term which resides in part only of the things 
similar to the Subject, such as the middle term prayat- 
nanantariyakatva 1 , would not 3 be a valid middle term. 

What the Bauddha wishes to say is that M must be- 
found in some (not necessarily in all) XP’s. Uddyo- 
takara’s point here merely is that his formula does not 
succeed in saying this, — not even with the help of 
‘ avadhdranas' . 

Elsewhere Uddyotakara raises his real objection, 
which is that a valid argument need not satisfy this con- 
dition. For a ‘purely negative’ argument is valid, i.c. an 
argument in which there are no sapak$as. 

Uddyotakara now proceeds to the criticism of the 
third clause of the definition. 

“ The clause nastita 'sati has been formulated with- 
out reflection. To say that the hetu is not found in what 
is not ( asati) is absurd on the face of it : for that which 
has non-existence as its character is nothing; and nothing 


‘The usual form of this middle term is pra yatninantarfyakatvOd 
(which of course makes no difference). The argument is iabdo ‘mtyah, 
prayatndnantariyakatvtid — ‘sound is transitory, because’ an effect of volition 
and is one of the two valid typee of syllogism given by Uifiniga m bis list 
of nine valid and invalid types of syllogism in the Prarndmitamuccaya , 
which gives the nine reasons exactly ae given in the Hetucakrafamaru. 
See Fragment* from Dmndga 

* Yae tajjatlyatyaikadeiatfttih prayatnanintariyakatvidu tena ta- 
hetur »t» prlptam Jha suggests the true reading . . . te, no ta hetur 
. . .which is confirmed by the Benares 1920 edition of NVT, ad loo. 

This text (p. 192 1. 9) gives what is clearly the right reading . 
etad sea tphorayaU YA itt. te, tava darJane. 

This makes it plain that the true reading of the NV must be that implied in 
Ur Jhfi's rendering, vis , . . . te, na ta hetur *tt prSptam (instead of 

tena ta hetur, etc , in which the Chaukhambs and the Visianagram editions 
agree, wrongly). The older texts of NVT reads etad eta tphorayaU ITI TE r 
on which the editor notes » dam mudntavSrttkapuetake ndtti. 
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cannot serve as a ground or support (adhara) of which 
something can be denied ”. 

The Bauddha makes the usual reply — this clause too 
has the purpose of avadharana, restriction. Uddyotakara 
asks : what is restricted ? Do you mean (1) ndstitaivd 
'sati? or (2) asaty eva nastitd? If the former, the clause 
is superfluous, for it would be understood without men- 
tion 1 . Suppose then that the latter, asaty eva nastitd 
is the meaning. Then an argument like ‘this is a cow, 
because it has horns’ can claim the title of valid reason. 
For the non-existence ( ndstita ) of horns is certainly res- 
tricted to what is other-than-cow, and so the condition 
asaty cm nasti is satisfied . though the condition nasty 
eva would not be satisfied. 

asaty eva nasti means that M is absent only in non- 
P,, horns are absent only in non-cows. That is, All crea- 
tures without horns are other than cows, or, only crea- 
tures other than cows are hornless. This condition is 
satisfied. 

asati nasty eva means that M is only absent — never 
present — in what is other than P. X non-P’s are only 
non-M, or, all non-P’s are non-M. This condition is of 
course not satisfied by the argument, for we cannot say 
that All non-cows are hornless, or that only hornless crea- 
tures are non-cows. This is of course the essential condi- 
tion, as expressed in the later formula asattvam eva vip- 
akse, i e. the helu must be absent m all the vipaksas 
And Uddyotakara’ s only objection to this formula is that it 
has already been stated in tattvlya era sadbhavah a . 


‘It 'would be understood' from the previous clause, tattvlya eva 
tadbMvob 

The previous clause having been interpreted to mean that ‘all existence 
of M u in XP', it is superfluous to add that ‘M never exists in X non-P’ 
See alto next note. 


'Vtcaspeti says (NVT p. 130 1 5) prathamam Ttalpaih dfyayati 
TADT TIVAD itt. Tattvlya eva tadbl iSva tty anena gamyata tty artheh. 
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Note B. 

Dharmaklrti' 8 doctrine of the samncdyamandva- 
dharana as criticised by Vdcaspati MiSra ( NVT p.129). 

The difficulty is that the Bauddha has so interpreted 
the first two clauses of the trairupya, by reading ‘av&dh- 
arana’s' into them, as to make the first canon state that 
the middle term must reside in the subject of inference 
(i anumeya ), while the second canon states that it must 
reside in things which resemble the subject only 1 . 
But if it is to reside only in things like the subject, then 
it seems to be excluded from residence in the subject it- 
self : so that the second canon seems to contradict the- 
ft rst. For, as Uddyotakara puts it, only a lunatic 
would say ‘feed Devadatta only, — and feed Yajfia- 
datta’. Vacaspati interprets this remark in the 
sense which it clearly bears, i.e. as an illustration 
of the contradiction of the first clause by the following 
clause ( purvapadena saha virodhe nidar&anam aha na hi 
BHAVAT fTi — NVT p. 128 1 22) He then goes not to 
state the doctrine that contradiction in such cases can be 
avoided by understanding the restriction to be aggrega- 
tive (l e. if the ‘only’ applies to the aggregate Devadatta- 
and-Yajfiadatta, there is no difficulty). “The opponent 
suggests that in saying that the middle term 
must reside in the subject SP, and in the sap- 
aksa, XP, only, an ‘aggregative restriction’ is intended, 
i.e. the ‘only’ restricts the middle term from residence 
in vipakqa's X non-P’s, but not from the subject, 
SP. (samucciyam&navadharanam vipaksamatrdd viitim 
ryavacchinatti, na tr anumeyat). An illustration is to be 


Dr. JhS has overlooked this interpretation of Vicaspah's, ard takes the 
passage as meaning that the word amt* is superfluous m the phrase n HeUtattS 
'satt But Vacaspati 's interpretation is clearly oorrect 

•This accurately represent* the Buddhist formulation of the tratrUpyo 
with the help of eva, as given by Dharmaklrti in the Nylyabtndu amtmeye 
tatttam eta, sapakfa eta satttam, aeapakee raiattvam eta ( NB p. 104 1. 8)- 
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found in the sentence : ‘In the beginning he generated 
from himself two Bons, — Nara and Narayana only ( Naram 
ca Narayanam eva ca)’ . It is with a view to this sugges- 
tion that the Vartika says ‘and so here also, the statement 
that the middle term exists in things like the subject only, 
and in the subject, would be the language of a lunatic 1 . 
For, if it were a case of aggregative restriction, 
the word ‘only’ would be attached to the corresponding 
word in both clauses, i.e. it would be attached to the word 
■anumeye in the first clause ( anumeya eva sadbhavah, 
M must be found in SP only) just as it is attached to the 
word tattulye in the second clause ( tattulya eva sadbha- 
vah, M must be found in XP only), m the sense of exclud- 
ing M from connection with anything else. (In that case 
we could have an aggregative restriction, or restriction 
applying to the aggregate SP-and-XP — ‘M must reside 
in SP-and-XP only’.) 

— But if we thus read the first clause as meaning that 
‘M resides only in SP’ we should (as pointed out before) 
Tie admitting, as valid, a middle term which resides m a 
part only of SP ( anumeyaikadeiavjttir api hetuh syat ) 2 
And (in the sentence quoted as a parallel, ‘he 
generated two sons, Nara and Narayana only’) it is cer- 
tainly not the case that the particle eva (‘only’) is attached 


‘The sentence translated m Note A above, p 264. Bnt, as noted 
there, there is no indication that Uddyotakara ib referring to a view such 
as Dharmakirti's, — although VScaspati seems to Buggest that he was — In 
Tact Uddyotakara speaks as if the possibility of a defence of ‘aggregative 
restriction' had not even occurred to his mind • and the passage is therefore 
perhaps an indication of his chronological priority to Dharmaklrti [Keith 
1 L.A. p 28 states that a work VBdavtdht to which Uddyotakara refers — cf. 
NV pp 121, 169— “can with certainty be identified with the V&danyiya 
■of Dharmaklrti.’’ But this identification, for which VidySbhfipapa is 
responsible, is very doubtful and that VidySbbfljapa himself became 
doubtful about it later is indicated by a no'e to p 124 of his BIL — "it 
is reported that Vasubandhu too wrote a work named VBdavtdht which is 
no longer extant". V&caspati Miira's comment on the NV passages which 
refer to Vtdavidhi leaves the impression that 'Subandbu' l e. Vasubandhu, 
is the opponent against whom Uddyotakara is armiino This is Ganetnfitha 
.Thl's view — See his Tronsl vol. I. pp 441 and 464, footnotes See Drhniga 
Fragment t pd 96-27 and Turn in 8 B A S , ,Tu y 1929, pp 46’ — 488 
’See Note A above, p. 262. 
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to the word Narayana in the sense of precluding union 
(of the character of being generated by the being in 
question) with anything else (anyayogavyavacchedena) , 
while it is attached to the word Nara in the sense of pre- 
cluding from Nara non-union (of the character of being 
generated by this being — ayogavyavachedena ) 1 . 

— Very well then (replies the Bauddha), it can be 
maintained by a person who wishes to avoid applying the 
restrictive particle in different senses in the two clauses, 
that the particle eva is used in the Becond clause also in 
the sense of precluding non-union with M in the case of 
the sapaksa, just as it is used in the first clause in the sense 
of precluding non-union with M in the case of the 
anumeya. — This is the doubt which the Vartika raises m 
the words ‘If you adopt the other alternative and interpret 
the first clause to mean iattulye sadbhava eva, etc.’ ■ and 
it disposes of the doubt in the words ‘then you exclude as 
invalid middle terms which reside m some but not in all 
similar cases 3 ”. 

After some further discussion 9 , the argument 
continues as follows. The Bauddha urges that “ It 


’That u, the sentence certainly does not mean ‘he did generate 
Nara, and he generated only NSrSyana with Nara’ In the same way, in 
the trairUpya, yon cannot combine your niimucciyam&ndvadharana (in the 
sense of excluding coDcomitance-with-M from everything other than Si' 
ond-XP anyayogav yavacchedena) with a separate Bnd different function of 
■eva in the first clause (that of excluding non-concomitance- with-M from 
SP, — ayogavyavacchedena ) That is, the application of the doctrine of 
lamucciyamanavadhSrana will not enable you to get out of your formula the 
meanings which you require, viz , (1) SP cannot but be M=AU SP is M, 
and («) only 8F-and-XP are M 

•For these words of the Virtika see Note B, above, p 264. — It is 
clear that Vicaspati is here reading into Uddyotakara a reference to the 
eamucctyarnSnivadhirana doctrine I do not think there u any indication 
that Uddyotakara had Dharmaklrti’s arguments in view See note 1 p 
258. 

•Omitted here because, turning as it does on technicalities of AffmA* 
ituaka exegetics, I am uncertain as to its exact meaning. The Bauddhi 
appears to argue that the main statement (cidhi) is that “ the middle term 
resides only in the eapakta” , and thBt the first clause “the middle term 
always resides in the pakya” is to be read as an explanation (anueida) of 
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cannot be said that the two sentences cannot unite into a 
single sentence on the ground of a contradiction betweeen 
them. No such contradiction can he shown to exist, see- 
ing that the exclusion from other things of connection 
with the middle term (anyayogavyavacchedasya) winch is 
asserted in the statement that the middle term resides only 
in things like the Subject ( tattulya eveti) can also be un- 
derstood as having reference only to things unlike the 
subject (and not to the subject itself. vipaksam&travi$a- 
yatvendpy upapattau). Therefore the alleged mutual 
contradiction of the clauses is to be stated as turning on 
ibe fact that their meaning (like the meaning of all 
words, on the Bauddha’s ‘apoha’ theory) is the exclusion 
of what is different 1 . 


this Thus there is no difficulty in making a unity of the two olauses — 
The Naty&ytka replies that there will be a break in the sentence-unit; 
(tikyabheda) , because a genuine anuoSda must not add anything to the 
mnm statement, — anddy amUnarh na cute? (urn iakyate. 

1 ia»mid anydpoMrthatvena padan&rh otrodho vaktavyaff — The word 
p ad&n&m may be constructed either with the preceding word (in which case 
the sense is ‘the meaning of t cords consists m exclusion of what is other’); 
or with the following word (in which case the sense is ‘the mutual con- 
tradiction of the clauses . ’). I hare indicated the ambiguity by the 

clause in brackets in the translation 

Stcherbatsky (in le M union n s rol. y, 1904) has connected the formu- 
lation of the trairUpya by means of otadharanas with the apohav&da The 
connection is explicitly stated m this passage, which therefore confirms 
Stcherbatsky ‘s new But his inference that the use of the acadhiranas 
originated with the Buddhists, as a natural corollary of the apohavdda, and 
is therefore borrowed from them by Pradastapada carries no weight for the 
use of acadMranas was inevitable, apart from the apoha theory. 

Nor is it quite clear from this passage that it is the Bauddha himself 
who suggests that the clauses of the trotrfipya are to be read in the light 
of the apoha theory The present sentence may be read as coming from 
the mouth of the Bauddha — ‘therefore if you are going to show that the 
clauses are mutually contradictory, you will have to find another proof, 
and your proof must bear m mind our view that ‘meaning’ is nothing but 
saying what a thing is not’. But it can as well be read as from VBcaspati 
himself 'therefore (seeing that you have put up a defence against Uddyo- 
takara’s lme of criticism) we shall use your own theory of apoha to prove 
that on your own principles the clauses of the trairUpya are mutually 
contradictory’. Thu latter reading better suits the connecting phrase which 
follows , TatM ht For tathi ht always clinches a statement just made, — 
either by an example or by an explanation of meaning. The difficulty of 
connecting the two sentences otherwise u indicated by the sentence which 
1 have inserted m brackets m the translation. 
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(Well, mutual contradiction can be established from 
this point of view.) Thus ■ in the clause ‘The middle 
exists in the Subject’ ( anumeyc sadbhdvah), the meaning 
(of the words and of the clause — paddrtha ) 1 will be : 
‘The middle exists , i.e. does not fail to exist, in the sub- 
ject, and it exists in the subject, i.e. not in what is not the 
subject’ ( anumeya eva, ndnanumeye, sadbhdva eva, 
nusadbh&vahY . And thus the absence of the middle 
from the sapaksa, as well as from the vipaksa, has been 
stated ! In the same way also in the clause ‘The middle 
exists in things like the subject’ ( tattuly'asadbhdva ) the 
meaning of the words (or clause — paddrtha) will be ‘The 
middle exists, i e does not fail to exist, and exists in the 
sapaksa, i.e. not in what is not the sapaksa' . And thus its 
non-existence in the Subject is declared ! 

And if you say “we do not assert (na ca . . iti cet ) 3 
possibility of an aggregation ( samuccayasambhara ) 
of the meanings of the terms ( padarthayoh ) ‘subject’ and 
‘thing like the subject’, as mutually exclusive meanings 
(parasparapanhdravatoh) but we assert actual aggrega- 
tion together (parasparasamuccayasadbhava), on the 
ground that both terms alike signify exclusion of simply 
what is different from the subject ( npaksamatravydyrtti - 
paratrdtY ” — then our reply will lx* that this is 


the v 


the discussion of the meaning of the clauses — pada — of the tratr&pya, and 
the Bauddha theory that the meaning of words — pada — lies in apaha 

'This is the meaning in the light of the apoha theory. According 
to that theory fl is P should mean ‘not-non-8 is not-not not-non-P’ 
But VScsspati does not concern himself with the permutation of 8 

‘tta canumeyatattulyapaddiihayoh paraeparaparVidravatoh tamuccayu 
'nmbliaeali , dvayor opi eipakfamStraryStirltiparattat paraeparaeamuccayasad- 
bhSva tti cet I think it is possible to understand this only hv 

taking tti cet as referring back to the whole sentence from na ca — The 
sense is that the Buddhist restates his doctrine of tamucciyamdnacodhirana 
in the light of tfie apohatada "We do not mean that SP and XP are two 
different things which form an aggregate by addition There is no need of 
adding them for both really mean the same thing SP means what is 
not vtpahia and XP means what is not vtpakfa". 

4 What the Bnddhist is reallv aiming at is clear What is not SP, 
and what is not XP, are both identical in the important sense that both are 


18 
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impossible ( na ); because in that case ‘what is not a tree’ 
and ‘what is not a cow’ would refer to one and the same 
substrate (i.e. would be identical, samanadhikaranya), 
since the meanings of the terms ‘tree’ and ‘cow’) 1 
will be indistinguishable in so far as both alike signify 
exclusion of elephants and so forth 3 . 


non-1’ and this is the vital aspect of the vipalsa for ^he phrposea of 
syllogism , — that it is non-P But tnpaksa, in tho sense of concrete eases of 
tion-P, also has a doubtful contrast on the one hand with the concrete 
SP — it u non SP and on the other hand with the concrete XI’ — it is non 
XP And in this sense it is not true that 8P-XP (the equation which the 
Bauddha really aims at making) because both alike exclude the n pahsa 
SP excludes non-Sl' and XP excludes non-XV aud they are diifeicnt 
because they exclude different things, — even on the apoha view of the 
meaning of terms unless the Bauddha is prepared to admit that a cow is 
a tree on the ground that cow = not -non-eow, and tree = rot-non-troe . and 
so both exclude the same thing — seeing that non-cow = elephants, e'e , while 
non-tree also = elephants, etc ' 

In other words, bt paksa (as meaning what is other than the paksa or 
ammeya) shares in the ambiguity of the term paisa or anumeya, whiLb 
sometimes means abstract P and sometimes eoncrete SI* Tho Bauddha has 
formulated his trairdpya or canons of syllogism as an affair of concrete SI 
and XP, however, — not in terms of relations between an abstract 8 anu 
an abstract P But he now wishes to profit by the ambiguity of tho term 
anumeya or paksa, so as to argno that SP really =XP in so far as both 
exclude what-is-other-than-the-pakia, — which he now interprets to mean 
what-is-other-than-P VSeaspati however holds him rigidly to the other 
meaning of anumeya or pakfa, viz., the meaning HP and thereby to the 
other meaning of vipakfa, viz , the moaning non SP 

(VScaBpati's attitude will lead to a difficulty which he does not raise, 
viz,, lhat the sapaksa is identical with the vipakyu, m so far as both are 
other-than-SP This may explain DliarmakTrti's choice of the term as a 
pakfn, m place of vipaksa, in the Nyayabindu, — though that term would seem 
to entail the no less undesirable consequence that asapaksa—paksa, as both 
excluding the sapaksa ) 

'nSvpkfO 'yanr ity an ay or apt ha sty admit rttimiUuipartitvmtlbhin- 
ndrthayoh samSnSdhtkaranyaprasanqat. (The na stands alone, referring to 
the lit net of the preceding clause ) 

The general meaning is that the application of the apohavSda to 
justify the identification of annmejio and sapaksa — 8P and XP — would prove 
too much for it could also be applied to prove that a cow is a tree If 8P 
and XP are identical in so far as both exclude noh-P, then a cow and a tree 
are identical because both exclude elephants and other things. 

■VSeaspati concludes by saying that the doctrine of the samurdya- 
manSpadhSrapa has not the authority of DmnSga, and is in fact inconsistent 
with certain cf hiB cntiusms rf the Va>desikas (Bee D’nnSya Fraammte 
p 16 ) It u Bharmaklrti’s own doctrine SamucciyamlndtadhlirapS- 
bhsihSnam Ktrteh evStanfryena (NVT p. 120 last line). 



CHAPTER IV 
THE PROBANDUM 

The nature and form of the probandum ( anumeya ), 
and the relation of the ‘ terms ' in inference. 

Moaning of the problem — Difmaga on the probandum — KumSrila on the 
nature of the ‘‘terms" in inference, and on the ‘probandum' — Uddyo- 
takara’s critique of theories of the probandum — His attack on the “majoi 
premise'’, 1 e the notion of inseparable connection in the abstract 
(amnabhSea) — His own view of the probandum — Kum&nla on the form 
of the conclusion projection of “Fourth Figure" arguments) — Knmfinla's 
reference to Uddyotakara’s theory. 

SECTION 1 MEANING OF THE PROBLEM 

Viitsvayana, in commenting on the sutra (NS I 
i. 5) in which inference is described, gives an illustra- 
tion of 7 jfirvavat inference, — * fire is inferred through 
smoke’ ( dhmnenaqnih . NBh. p. 19 1. 2) He notes 
elsewhere the ambiguous use of the term ‘ probandum 
( sadhya ), pointing out that it is used to mean either 
the nronerty qualified by the thing (sP) or the thing 
qualified by the property (Sp) — sadhyam ca dvimdham : 
dharmiviSis+o va dharmah, tnbdasyamtyatvam; dhar- 
mavitisto va dkarmi. anityah tabda iti (NBh p. 41 
1 10 ). But he does not specifically raise the question 
which Hinnaga, Uddyotakara, and Kumarila dis- 
cuss : — What precisely is it that is inferred in an 
inference ” 


l Tbe earlier logicians were haunted by the ambigmtv of the term 
iSdhya or anumeya DirinSga seems to hare been the first to make s 
serious effort to lav this equivocal ghost fthe eight lines in which he does 
so are fortnnatelv cited by Vacaspati m NVT p 120, see DmnSga, Fragment 
F) PratastapSda does not deal with this difficulty DirinSga was followed 
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Four views of the inferendutn 

The form of presentation tends to conceal the 
importance of the issue which is raised in this discus- 
sion. We are told that some held that we infer ‘ fire ' 
from smoke, others that we infer the relation between 
fir* and hill, — that Dinnnga rejected these views and 
hold that we infer ‘ fiery hill — while Uddyotakara 
rejected Dihnaga’s teaching in favour of a doctrine 
that we infer ‘fiery smoke.’ The statement is, m a 
sense, accurate; but it conveys very little as to the real 
point at issue We are told again that Uddyotakara 
denies universal connection ( avinabhSva ) of characters 
and takes exception to the assertion that wherever 
there is smoke there is fire. In a sense, again, this 
is true; but it gives us no understanding of the real 
meaning of Uddvotakara’s apparently suicidal attack 
on the maior premise. And the texts themselves, in 
spite of the deceptive simplicity of their phrases, do 
not sav what they mean ■ they are easy to construe but 
difficult to understand 

The most interesting thing in the discussion is 
Uddyotakara’s rejection of the major premise and 
his insistence that M and P have no connection except 
in S : and that the S again is not any S that happens 
to show M, but is M individualised , — SM (which is 
the meaning of the doctrine that what we are proving 
is, not that this hill is fiery, but that this smoke is 
fiery) It has certain affinities with the Aristotelian 
doctrine of ‘ essence and Uddvotakara’s attack on 
^he major premise is of permanent value But his 
varfmar^i (the realisation that SM is essentially SMP) 

nnd criticised by tTddoyatafeam, who discusses this question m NV pp. 52 
1 11—64 1. 2 —Then comes Knm&nla’s discuBBion of tlio same topic, m 
SlokotBHtka, envmBnapartrcJieda, verses 23—53. He refers to Uddyota- 

re peculiarly difficult to understand. 8«e Ell*. 

a statement of DritoSga’s Tie* 
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Was not developed mto a positive doctrine of indivi- 
dual essences which might have been a constructive 
.substitute for the ‘ vyapti * or abstract universal. And 
in any case, the doctrine of essences, whatever its 
philosophical value may be, has not proved easy to 
formulate as a workable logical doctrine. And it is 
not perhaps surprising that the vyapti doctrine held 
the field in India, despite Fddyotakara’s criticisms : 
just as the teaching of Aristotle’s Prior Analytics (or 
the schools logic which developed out of that teaching) 
has m the West supplanted the more truthful and 
■therefore less easy teachings of the Posterior Analy- 
tics. Logic m practice is a rough-and-ready art, and 
tends to the convenient rather than the truthful formu- 
lation. Thus both in the East and in the West the 
great class of reasonings which develop relational 
concepts nas been ignored in the formulation of infer- 
ence for they do not proceed from a vyapti or major 
premise on the one hand ; nor do they lend themselves 
to formulation under Uddyotakara’s interpretation of 
the dharmidharmabhara rubric. — In another aspect 
Uddvotakara’s doctrine is a re-assertion of the origi- 
nal Indian view of inference as an affair of examples : 
for it insists that the connection of properties is in the 
concrete, and that (as J. S. Mill put it) “ nothing is 
added to the evidence ” by taking the properties in 
the abstract and asserting their inseparable concomit- 
ance apart from what possesses them. 

SECTION 3 DINNAGA'S DISCUSSION OP THE PROBANDUM 

Dinnaga refers to three solutions of the problem, 
and accepts the third 

The quality P as the probandum 

(a) Some say that from one quality M we infer 
another quality ( dharmantaram ) P. — The objection to 
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this account of inference is that when M is presented 
in experience it is either experienced with P — in which 
case we are not inferring anything new now, when we 
infer * P ’ : or else it is experienced in the concrete 
instance XP. — in which case we ought to infer not P 
in genera) , but that particular concrete XP. 

The relation between S and P as the Prohandum 

( b ) Some say we infer the relation between S and 
P, arguirg that neither S nor P can be the proban- 
(lum; since both are already known — Dihnaga objects 
that (i) th«, anumeya (in one sense) must be universally 
predicable of the middle term. But wc do not say that 
‘ all smoke is a relation to fire ’ We say that it is fiery, 
(ii) The anumeya (m another sense) is the thing quali- 
fied by the property But we do not say that ‘ the rela- 
tion is fiery We say that the hill is fiery. Language 
bears witness to the fact that the anumeya is (in one 
sense) fire, and (m another sense) the hill, i.e. it is S- 
as-qualified-by-P, — not the relation between S and P. 
The relation does not show these two aspects ( sambandhe 
‘ pi dvayarh ndsti). Besides, if ‘ relation ’ were the 
object of the inference we should use the geni- 
tive case ( parvatasyagnir asti) instead of the locative 
( parvate ’<jnir asti). It is true that we may express our 
conclusion m the form parvato vahnimdn, — the hill 
possesses fire : and ‘ possession ’ is (according to the- 
grammarians) just the significance of the genitive case. 
But this ‘ possession ’ is not the primary object of the 
assertion, being on the contrary only a subordinate ele- 
ment in the assertion ( avScyo ' nuqrhitatvat) — nor is it 
what is asserted as concomitant with the middle term in 
the major premise [the major does not take the form 
“wherever there is smoke there is possession of fire.”' 
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It takes the form “ wherever there is smoke there is 
fre.” 1 

S-qualified-by-P as the Probandum. 

(c) What is inferred is the thing-as-qualified-by- 
the-property, — S-as-P. This is Dmnaga’s own view. 
“ The invariable concomitance of the mark with tho 
property is seen in other cases . and being established 
therein it will prove the subject as joined with the pro- 
perty (i.e. it will prove S-as-quahfied-by-P).” 

The lines from Dinnaga in which the above dis- 
cussion is embodied would hardly be intelligible in them- 
selves. But the first part of Rumania's treatment of the 
topic is an exactly parallel passage, — written probably 
with these lines of Dinnaga in view. The result is that 
Parthasaratlii Mirra’s lucid comment on the passage m 
the fUokavdrtika provides at the same time a valuable 
comment on the fragment from Dinnaga. 

It will be convenient to translate first the first half 
of the Slokavartika passage, as being parallel to the 
criticism of Dinnaga . then to deal with Uddyotakara’s 
criticism of Dinnaga * and finally to translate the second 
part of the Slokavartika passage 

SECTION 3 XCMIRTLA ON ‘TERMS’ IN INFERENCE 

\_Slokavdrtika, Anumdnapariccheda, 23 — 34] 
Upattati cailcadctebhyarii dharmy apy atraikadeiavan 
Sahara’s Bhasya on MS 1.1.5 (p.10 1.11) has defined 
inference as juatmambandhusyaikadeiadkiriandd ekadei - 
dntare ’sammkrs^e ' rthe buddhih — ‘‘knowledge, on the 
part of a man who knows the relation between the two 
terms, of the second term, which is a thing not present to 
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sense, as a result of experience of the first term 1 .” 
KumJlrila supposes an objection to be raised to this defini- 
tion on the ground that it mentions the two terms (M and 
P of Western logic), but fails to mention the ekade&in or 
ekadetavat — the possessor of these two ‘aspects’ or 
‘terms’ — the Subject (S of Western logic : pakqadharmin, 
in Parthasarathi MifSra’s terminology : -- anumeyadhar- 
min, sadhyadharmin) . He answers the objection m this 
line : — 

“ The Subject also, the possessor of the ‘terms’, is 
comprehended in the definition by mention of the two 
‘terms’ 


24a. apdrarthye hi dhumudeh svarUpan nailadetatd 

‘ ‘ For things like smoke (and fire) would not be terms 
at all simply m virtue of what they are in themselves; 
since they would have no reference beyond themselves 

He is here justifying his statement that mention of 
the Subject is comprised m the use of the word ‘ekadeSa’ , 
‘term’. The meaning is that to call ‘smoke’ and ‘fire’ 
terms ( ekadeia ) is to imply a Subject — since only in refer- 
ence to a Subject could they be spoken of as ekadeia. 


'In footnote 2 to the first page of the Note on the Indian Syllogism 
(Mind, XXXI II , n. t no 182 — 1924 — p. 398) it was stated that “Indian logic 
has no generic name for the term 1 '. The statement needs qualification in 
view of the use of ekadeia — m a sense very close to that of our ‘term’ — in 
the present passage of the Slokavirttka And Pitmaga in one passage 
(Fragment N) uses amia m the sense in which Kumanla here uses ekadeia — 
But it is to be noted that only the M and P are called ekadeia What 
we should call the third or minor term, the 8, is contrasted with the 
ekadeia’ e, M and P, as being ekadeiavat — the possessor of the terms There- 
fore, if we are to render ekadeia by ‘term’, we shall have to say that the 
Indian syllogism only has two ‘terms’ ■ for 8, the subject, Is not a term, 
hut a possessor of the terms. 
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24 b. sa eva cobhaydtma'yam gamyo gamaka cm ca 
“ And it is just tins, the Subject, namely, that is 
both at once, i.e. both probandinn (P) and probans (M) 1 . 

25 a. asiddhenatkadeiena gamyah siddhena bodhakah 
“ Through the unknown aspect of it the Subject is 
probandum — to be proved : and through the known aspect 
it is probans 

Parthasarathi Migra apparently says: “An ekade&a 
or ‘term’ could not be the anumeya or probandum, because 
the term is apprehended at the time of grasping the con- 
nection (between the terms M and P); and that which is 
already apprehended cannot (as Buch) constitute the 
probandum — the thing that is to be proved. It is this 
fact that the Subject ( paksadhannin ) is the probandum, 
that is declared in the Bhasya by using the phrase ‘not 
present to sense’ ( tasya 2 sambandhagrahanasamaya eva 
yrhltasya 'nanumeyatvat. Tad idam paksadharmino 
’ numeyatvam asamnikrstagrahanena Bhasye dariitam)”. 

On 25a Parthasarathi sayR • “He distinguishes 
the two aspects, as probandum (gajnya) and probans 
{gamaka) in this line. The being probandum ( anumeya ) 
is in respect of the character of having fire ( vahnimattvdt - 


‘Pirthasfirathi explains Ungthngaikadeiavaltaya ubhayatmS, 1 e it is 
both probans and probandum because it has the two aspects — (1) of U, and 
(u) of being a thing winch p assesses M In the former aspect it proves P. 
In the latter aspect it is that of which P is to be proved —It is rather 
difficult to find a formula which will serve to characterise the snbjoct in 
this latter aspect. You cannot precisely call it sidhyadhamun, 'tint which 
lurn the property to be proved', becauss this phrase is almost self contra- 
dictory —If we know that 8 has P, then P is no longer tidhya, to be proved. 
Later logic uses the formula sarhdtgdhastdhyavat, to avoid this difficulty; 
but this formula is unsatisfactory too.— It is no doubt because of this difficulty 
that PSrthasSrathi uses Tingm’ here. 

‘tasya ehadeiasya. 
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mand), which is asiddha in the sense of not being known 
by any other source of knowledge (i.e. other than the in- 
ference itself) • the being probans ( g amah a ) is through the 
character of po:sessing smoke, — which is known by 
another source of knowledge” (i.e. by perception. The 
hill is perceived to have smoke, but the being on fire of 
the hill is to be inferred). 

He introduces the next line with the question : 
“ How then is this anumeyaikadesin, or Subject qud pro- 
bandum, to be brought m ( upaddtavya ) in the syllogism 
( sddhanarakya ) ”? 

25 b. atah prthag abhinno va prayokirnam twaksaya 

“ It is expressed differently according to the inten- 
tion of speakers; sometimes ns apart from, and sometimes 
as one with , the terms ’ ’ . 

That is, you may indifferently express your inference 
in the form “ the hill is fiery because smoky ”, or in the 
form “ there is fire in the lull because there is smoke 
there 1 .” 

Partliasaratlu explains : prthag ekadc&ibhyam vatya- 
dhikaranyena, abhtnnas tdbhyam samanadhikaranyena. 

— It is apparently merely a question of the form of 
the proposition If M rilid P are expressed as adjectives 
of S, it is said to be a case of samanadhikaramja . since 
when a thing is expressed as an adjective it is eo ipso 
referred to the substantive as its locus — the adjective 
being saman&dhikarana with its substantive. But two 
substantives are vyadhikarana, different m respect of 
locus, because each is its own locus. When an adjective 


'This latter will be the mode of formulation which Vatayayana had in 
mind when he said that fire ib inferred bv smoke The fire here is treated 
pjfhak , — as separate from the lull if howetrer we say that nhat is inferred 
is ‘fiery hill', we should bo treating the hill and the fire as ‘non-separate’ : 
for by turning fire into en adjectival form we ore asserting edmSnddlukaranya 
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is predicated of a substantive, the relation is that of iden- 
tity — VldStmya, or abheda 1 , eg. in ‘the hill is fiery’ 

26 . anityah krtako yasmad dhumaran agniman iti 
dharmyabhinnam upad&nam , bhedo 'tragnir itidfie 

“ In such propositions as ‘sound is transitory be- 
cause it is a product’, ‘the lull being smoky is fiery’, the 
predicates are stated as identical with the subject : where- 
as in such a proposition as ‘there is fire in it’, fire is 
something separate from the lull, and is not predicated 
of it by way of identity 

Kumarila seems to say • — It is a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether you state the members of your syllogism. 

‘ in logical form ’ or not. That may be left to the taste and 
fancy of the persons syllogising ( prayohtfmm vivaksa). 
But in the verses which follow (and which are closely 
parallel to the lines from Dinnaga) he proceeds to point 
out that tins does not mean that the probandum of the 
inference can be thought of as a mere ‘P’ out of relation 
to the Subject On the contrary, the probandum is S- 
as-quahfied-by-P, Neither P alone, nor S alone, 
nor even S plus P, nor even the relation (as such) between 


'The implication is that there are other forms of predicate in which 
the relation is not necessarily identity and (presumably) the judgment that 
‘there is fire on the hill' would be an example of thiB — T am not clear on 
this matter I append the following notes winch I happen to have preserved 
as given to me by my teacher in Nyaya, the late Pandit JIvanttba Midra 
(1) dan/favan purusa iti idbiabodhe abhedaeambandhena dandavattS eta 
viieeanattam dandatan purus a iti pratyakeidau tu samyogenaita dandasya 
tiiesanatzam (i«) ghafo mla ity atra tiiesanam nllah, vtieggo 3(10(0/1 
tadubhayasambandhas tidatmyam {-abhedas). atra nilapadam nSlatati 
laktakam abhedaeambandhena nilaprakirakagha\atiieyyakai3.bdabodha 
bhavati 

This suggests that a judgment expressed m words (xilbdabodhay 
cannot but state a relation r f taditmya < r abheda, i.e the logical term of 
proposition is necessarily subject . copula (of identity) . predicate ■ 
as in the formula of Western schools logic — But what Kumfinla seems to 
say here is that this form is optional And this would seem to mean that a 
proposition can leave the predicate 'pftliak' , i e not reduced to identity 
(abhinna) with the subject. 
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S and P, can constitute the thing to be proved Your 
conclusion need not be a proposition ‘in logical form’ 
joining P to S by a copula of identity (Uiddtmya, abheda), 
but it must lie a judgment (vi hstajhdna ), — m other 
words S and P only constitute the probandum (or con- 
clusion) in so far as they are related ns qualification and 
thing qualified (vtiesanavitiesyatram dpannau) 

27. ekadefri mSistas ca dharmy evutranumiyatc 
na ht tannirapeksatve sambharafy anumcyatil 

28. na dharmamatram siddhatiai, tathd dharvn, 

tathobhayam 

vyastam rdpi samastam rd suutantryendiumiyatc. 

29. ekadeJasya Imgatvam sddhycnanvgamo 'sya ca 

dcayam ca na syad tstam sat pah sr.sv esu yathd- 
Iramam 

30 amtyatcddayo d harm ah Irtalatiddayo na hi 
dhranmdnugamo naisdm nobhayasynbhayena id 

31. sambandho ’py anupadanan ndmnd dasthya jn id 

mitau, 

na cdpy anugamas tena lingasyeha mdarhyate. 

21 and 28 “It is S ( dharmin ) as qualified by the aspect o> 
term, ( ekadeia)P that is inferred : for without reference to 
this (tad= dharmin) there could he no probandum (lit., the 
state of being anumeya is not possible). Neither the 
■quality, P, alone, nor the subject, S, nor both of them, 
collectively 1 or distnbutively, can m itself be the thing 
to be inferred : because each of these things, m itself, was 
known prior to the inference.” 


'They can be taken collectively nithout predicating one of the other — 
‘hill-and-fire’ P&rtbas&rathi points out that "ttnjor tyastayoh tamastaijor vi 
xmyonijiviiittaTdpena nanumeyatvam ” 
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29. “Among these alternatives, if we take the cases m 
order ( yathakramam ) we find either (1) there would be 
no aspect of the paksa to serve as a middle term {ekadei- 
asya lingatvam na sydt); or (2) there w'ould be no univer- 
sal accompaniment of the middle by the major ( sadhyen - 
anugamo na sydt); or finally (3) both requirements would 
be absent ( ekadesasya ca hnqatvam, sadhtjena ednugamah 
— these are the ‘ dvaya the pair of requirements) • al- 
though those requirements are desired to lie present 
(istam sat) ”. 

i.e. taking the possibilities yatli&lramam — 

(1) If our anumeya were ‘non-eternality 1 krtak- 
atva would not lie an ekadeia of the anumeya ‘non- 
eternality’ so as to serve as the middle term of the argu- 
ment for, as he puts the matter in the next verse, — 
30 (a). “The qualities, non-eternahty, etc., are not the 
qualities, ‘being a product,’ etc , which arc to serve for 
middle terms”. [In plain English we cannot say ‘non- 
eternality (of sound) is the quality of being produced’ — 
we cannot say ‘the mortality of Socrates is Ins manhood 
It is not. Mortality is mortality, and manhood is man- 
hood Men are mortal, and mortals may he men • but 
that requires a different formulation]. 

30 (h) (2) If again our proposition were about the exist- 

ence of sound 3 you could not formulate a major premise 
m which the middle, krtaka, was asserted as universally 
accompanied by this anumeya, i.e., by tabda. It would 
lie absurd to say “all products are sound - like a ]ar” 
(dhvamnd)wqamn naisdm. esam means krtakatvadi- 
ndm, — middle terms like krtaka). 


‘i.e if the dhanna is taken to be the anumeya. 

’i e if the dharmin were the anumeya PSrthasfirathi says iabdi 
etttvapraUjil&ySm But it is impossible to formulate this theoretical possibility 
— in which the dharmin, sound, is also the anumeya — as an actual Inference 
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(3) If again our proposition were about sound-and 
transiency 1 , then nobhayasyobhayena va, — which 
Parthasarathi explains by saying “ na krtakatvasyobha- 
yadharmatvam, Mhdamdtradhann.atrdt The mean- 
ing of Kumarila’s words, confirmed by the phraseology of 
"29(b), drayam ca na syad, seems to be that “ there would 
not be co-existence of both the requirements {ekade&asya 
hngatvam, and sadhycndnvgamah) with both, i.e. with 
dharma plus dharmin, taken together as being the 
anumrya Parthasarathi ’ b comment shows how ekade- 
Sasya Hngatvam is precluded, — viz., krhakat vasya Habda- 
matradharmatvat. You cannot say that “word and non- 
eternality are effects “ because though ‘word’ is an effect, 
non-eternality is not And sadhyendnugamah is also 
impossible, for we cannot say that “ where there is 
hrtakatva, there there is sound-and-transicncy : as in 
a jar ’’ — for the reason explained under (2) above. 

31 (4) The fourth possibility is that the relation between 
the hill and fire, between sound and transiency, might be 
the anumeya. This is ruled out m verse 31 on the ground 
that the relation is not referred to in the inference either 
by using the word sambandha or by the use of a genitive 
(possessive) case — parvatasyagmh 2 , also on the ground 
that in the major premise ( nidaHana ) we do not say that 
the middle is universally accompanied by ‘the relation 
between S and P.’ 


*1 e if the anumeya were dharmin phut dharma Parthasarathi 
Bays iabddmtyatvayoh sadbhivapratijndydm 

'Parthasarathi says "it ia not ordinary usege to sav ‘ parvatsvaqwr 
ash ' — 'there is fire of or belonging to the lull' — or to say ‘there is relation 
of fire and hill’ —But it is ordinary usage to say parratr 'gnir ash, ie to 
use the seventh or locative case-inflection here — What is the meaning of 
the insistence m all these passages (the fragment of Difmaga, the Ny&yavdr- 
tika, and the SlokavSrtiha) on the fact that we never sav the fire of the hill, 
though we do speak of fire on tho hill? — The Indian grammarians hold that 
though there are eeren case-inflections (mbhahti), only sti essential relations 
of noun to verb (fcJraka) are to be expressed m a sentence and these six 
find expression m five of the case-inflections. The six karakas are object oi 
karma (expressed by the second vibhakti ^accusative case), agent (expressed 
iby the instrumental or third ease inflection where the verb is in the passive 
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32 — d4. 

na caharadvayam tasya sadhyasadhanabhag bharet 
tasmad arthagrthitatvan maiubarthasya gamyatd 
na svatantryena mantavya yatha dandy adisabdat ah 
vi&is\arthapratitan syat sambandho nantanyakah 
vitcsana vi&esyatva m dpannau drav imav atah 
gamyav .... 

“Nor lias the relation tbe two aspects (so that) it 
could play the part both of sadhya and sadhana (as the 
genuine anumeya can do). Therefore the possessive affix 
mat (panato vahniman dhumaratlvat) can only claim to 
be gamya or sadhya in so far as it forms part of the thing, 
and it is not to be considered such in its own right just 
as m knowledge of a qualified object derived from a word 
like dandtn, ‘having a stick’ ”. (For, m this illustra- 
tion, the stick is mentioned prahrtyd , i.e as the princi- 
pal thing, while the relation is only referred to pratya- 
yena, i.e through the suffix Pfirthasaratln, ad he ) 
“It is only where there is the thought of a thing qualified 


voice , or by the verb termination where the verb is in the active voice, — /or 
the first or nominative <aso-inflection is not considered to hsve a karaha- 
function), mstrument, katana (third or instrumental < ane) , the 'dative' or 
sampradana of the action expressed by the verb (fourth or dative case) , the 
' ablative ' or apadana of the action (fifth or ablative inflection), the locative 
or adlukarana of the action (seventh or locative inflection) 

Thus the sixth or genitive case-inflection lias no lorafca-function for it 
expresses the relation between nouns, and not between noun and verb So 
PSpim II ill 50 save eaffht iese — “the genitive is used m other senses” 
which the commentators explain to mean senses other than that of the six 
karakas, and other than that of the bare meaning of the noun (prdttpadt- 
kartha, which with gender and number is convoyed by the first or nominative 
inflection), — for instance tbe relation between a thing and its owner 
( svasvdmibhSvadisambandha ). 

The genitive then is the inflection proper to mere relation — sam- 
bandha — , le to relations not integral to the action which is flic life of 
the sentence-structure So Dirt nags says m this fragment soft hi irnueta 
tadvati ‘the gemtiVB would be used of one thing possessing another thing’. 
We must s appose then that the position of those who held that what is 
inferred is the sambandha or relation between the hill and fire was not 
equivalent to putting the conclusion m the form 'fire is on the hill' fot 
that would express a karaka, — adhtkaruifa, location. 
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by properties that we can have inseparable connection of 
properties 1 . 

Therefore these two ( dharma and dhamiin, P and S) 
can constitute the probanduvi of the inference only when 
endowed with the condition of being qualified-and- 
qualification with respect to each other”. 

SECTION 4 UDDYOTAKARA’8 CRITIQUE OK THEORIES 
OK THE ANUMEYA 

[Translation of the discussion m Nyayarartika 2 (pp. 

52 — 54 )] 

“Others give a different account 1 of the illustra- 
tion which the Bhnsya gives of purrarat inference, viz., 
that ‘by means of that same smoke a man apprehends 
fire ’ 1 What precisely is it that a man apprehends 


'nilit sambandho nantarJyakah I’Srthasaralhi pays samba inlhai. tu 
nintariyakatayS ‘r agamy ate — ‘bnl (lie relation n. undi rstood an mm-parablc ’ 
There in parallelism with the language <f Dim agaV ditimtion of anumina 
an nintartyakirthadarianam — fragment G It would seem that Rumania 
u urgmg here (he objection against avinSbhata wlmli is urged b\ Uddyo 
takara alnu see liehw p 280 tf 

’On thin Vaiaspati remarks fatra DinnagaiWxitan I. ill pan, annum v 
co vikalpan, Diimagasamarthitarh <a lralpam upavyasya diiiayati — NVT 
p 120 1 18 ‘‘He refera to and criticises the alternatives criticised by 

Ihnnfiga, and other alternatives, and the alternative accepted he Dinniga" 

•The Bhasya (p 42) has suggested that the rat m p fierce rot is the 
vatipratijai/a 1 e -rat in the senae of ‘.ike', so that purr at at means t/athii 
ptinam atha r a purvavad itt yatra yath&phruam prafyaktabliUtayor an ya 
taradarianeniuyatarasyapratyaksasyinumauam , ya'ha dlttomenSqnir itt — “or 
olse pflrrac at is tl.c name applied where, of two things which have been 
(previously) pereeived, wo infer the one not now present to sense from 
seeing the other — ‘as before', as we infer smoke by means of fire" Uddyo- 
takara first takes the 'as before’ to apply to the object inferred— "as the 
object was experienced before m perception, so just that same objert is now 
apprehended through inference” But. he says, others connect the ‘as before’ 
with the thing through i chick the inference is made, interpreting ValsySjana 
to mean that ‘hy means of just that very smoke which was previously 
experienced a man apprehends fire— tenatra dhumenagnnh pratipadyate 

'Dr Jhi misses the connection of thought because he ignores the era 
here And the point of the discussion which now follows is obscured unless 
the connection here is realised The peculiarity of Uddyotakara’s view of 
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through that smoke? Is it (a) fire, or (b) place, or (c) 
existence, or (d) fire-possessing place? Not fire : because 
a relation of property and property-possessor 1 is not 
possible between them, — that is to say, fire is not a 
property of smoke, nor is smoke a property of fire . and 
further because fire is already apprehended, and therefore 
cannot be the thing to be proved ( anumeya ) And the 


inference is just this, that he refuses to admit that the smoke through which 
we now infer — whatever exactly it is that we infer — is the identical Bmoke 
of past experiences In order to elucidate this point he proceeds to raise the 
further question ‘what exactly is it that we infer?’ And the answer to 
this question which he finally gives seems to preclude the possibility of 
holding that the lire which we are said to infer is gust exactly the fire of 
previous experiences So that the position is that neither the fire inferred 
nor the smoke through which we infer it can be just that Bmoke and just 
that fire which we have previously experienced What we infer is thu 
smoke-as-qualified-by-fire and the means by which we infer it is again 
thu smoke with all its concrete characteristics 

This means that Uddyotakara definitely rejects the view of inference 
as based on a vrjdpti of smoke by fire The formulation of a ‘major premise’ 
(where there ib smoke there is fire) is only of use to those who admit that 
the smoke and fire of previous experience are the identical Bmoke and firs 
of this particular case But Uddyotakara ’« view is that we argue from 
likeness (sddharmya), and not from identity — That is, the yatha m yathS- 
pfirenm does not signify identity, but likeness 

This explains (1) the attack on amnObhava embodied m the present 
passage, (2) the acceptance of inference from cause to effect, which if based 
on a vyapti or connection or abstract characters would be savyabhicira, i e. 
would involve an undistributed middle term If we are arguing from the 
cause m the concrete (not from mere clouds to impending ram, but from just 
those particularly-characterised clouds to ram) we can as well argue from 
cause to effect as we can from effect to cause 

The whole thing may be otherwise expressed by saying that he substi- 
tutes p or&marfa for vyipt i as the nerve — the katana or instrument — of 
inference The paramar/a is the realisation, that this particular case of M, 
under the concrete circumstances, must carry P with it He will hava 
nothing to do with assertions, in the abstract, of M being always P. 

1 dharmadharmtbhivanupapatteh The principle here appealed to is 
stated by VGcaspati Miira NVT p. 120 1. 20 — dharmena hi dharm I prati- 
pattavyo nSnyat hi It is always a property-possessor SP that is apprehended 
through a property M, i e it is not P that is apprehended through M. 
Similarly DinnSga condemns the view that dharmintararh meyam, — that 
another property is what is inferred through M . and Xum&nla insists that 
an ekadedin is implied in Sahara’s statement that from seeing one ekadefa 
(M) we apprehend another ekadefa (P), and in verse 86 states Vicaspati’s 
principle in similar words — sarvatha dharmmo dharmo dharmena tv avagam- 
yate. Socrates is mortal and 8ocratee is human ■ but mortal is not human, 
neither is human mortal. It is of this or that possessor of humanity that 
mortality is to be inferred. 
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same reasoning covers ‘existence’, and ‘place’, — the ex- 
istence of fire, and place, are already apprehended. 

“ If again you say that place-as-possessing-fire 
is the probandum, — Not because the smoke is not the 
property of this 1 . — You mean that fire-possessing place 
might be inferred through the smoke. But this is not 
the case. Why? ‘ataddharmatvat’ . That is, the 
smoke is not a property of fire-possessing place* (as 
such). Nor can it be said that relation of fire to place 
[os such,] is unknown ” (and therefore fit to be proved. 
It is already known that fire is related to ‘place’, i.e. 
has a local habitation). 

(The opponent now answers. “Yes, but what is 
meant is that) ‘This fire-possessing place is the proban- 
dum” ,a . 


‘In the next sentence Uddyotakara, more suo, amplifies in commen- 
tary-form the aphoristic brevity of the first statement — no, dhUmasyataddhaT- 
■motes t. Thu u an excellent example of the numerons passage in which 
Uddyotakara conveys the impression of commenting on a citation In Dr 
Jhfi’s translation the second sentence reads like mere repetition of the 
first and the same impression of tautology is given in other passages where 
Uddyotakara staktaih tucynoti ‘comments on hiB own statement' To readers 
of the translation these tautologies sometimes seem inexplicable, and confuse 
the tram of thought 

•Uddyotakara takes agmman dfJah first in the sense of unspecified 
fire-possessing place, place in general so far as fire-possessing The absence 
of a definite article m Sanskrit makes such misunderstandings always possible - 
and it is necessary to force one's opponent to say exactly what he means by 
telnng his statement first in the impossible sense — But for the same reason 
-there is ambiguity m Uddyotstara's answer dhdmasyStaddharmatvat, which 
might either mean (as I have rendered it) that the smoke is not a property 
nffire-possessing place in general, or else that smoke is not so In the latter 
ease the meaning of the retort is no longer obvious - for the opponent might 
say that smoke as such it a property of fire-possessing place as such • a 
statement which would be an armZbh&va or universal proposition Uddyo- 
takara's criticism of such universal propositions is given below he rejects 
them. But ae las refutation of the att nibhSva has not yet been given it is 
easier here to take dhQmaa jataddharmateit m the sense ‘the smoke is 
not a property of fire-possessing place as such’. 

•Thu is Difinfiga’* own view, Bnd Uddyotakara now proceeds to 
reject it. But I think that what has just preceded is also directed against 
Difinfiga, and that Uddyotakara ’s point against Difinfiga, both here and in 
his criticism of the tratrUpya (anumeye 'tha tattulye , etc ) is that Difinfiga 
uses the term anumeya equivocally For the purposes of his tyipti or 
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“ This will not do, because this has not been seen. 
That is, you mean that the particular place is inferred as 
possessing fire. But the reasoner does not see this parti- 
cular place — so that he cannot state ‘this particular place 
is fiery’ : they would lie meaningless words, and no 
more 1 ’ ’ (The translator explains • ‘the actual place from 
where the smoke is issuing is not seen by the observer’. 
And this is at least a possible explanation. The re- 
mainder of the translator’s note is, I think, mistaken’. — 
Uddyotakara’s criticism is meticulous The observer can 
particularise the place sufficiently without seeing exactly 
the spot from winch the smoke is issuing. He does parti- 
cularise it in calling it the hill : and he certainly Bees the 
hill ) 


of fire as euch That will e ipoue him to the criticism ]tiBt stated, if he 
takes the conclusion in this unspecified sense 

■The punctuation of the text is wrong The passage should read 
kevalam tu Sbnyam abhidhdnam uccir ay att ayath dcto 'gntmlln ttt (NT 
p. 52 last line) 

’If it is a mistake, however, the mistake is Vicaspati's , for the 
translator is follow ing him m the second part of the note to p 178 of the trans- 
lation See NVT, p 120 (last two lines) — no hy ayam evamv&dl Dmnign 
dhOmddhdrarh deiamiepam padpatt no hy asya mats paroato nflma kaicid 
avayat I, yad&dhdro dh&ma apalabhyeta kirhtu paramSnacah paramasUkfmi 
atindnyHi sarvatah evam ihumo 'pi tSdpda era yathS vakgyati — ‘sard 
grahanam avauavyatiddher' tti (NS II 1 34) “For he, is DiAn&ga who 
is expressing this view, docs not see the particular place which is the locut 
of the smoke For on his view wholes do not exist, and therefore there is 
no such thmg as the mountain, — a whole which might serve as the locut 
of the smoke but the ‘mountain’ is exceedingly minute imperceptible atoms • 
and the smoke too will be jnst the same As the tUrakdra puts it later 
(speaking from the Bauddha standpoint) 'there will be non-apprehension of 
everything, because wholes are not established as existing'.” I doubt 
whether Uddyotakara meant this — In any case it would only serve as 
an argumentuin ad hommem against the Bauddha, and will not affect the 
position of those who believe in the reality of mountains and hold the 
present view VScaspati is conscious of this, and he therefore goes on to 
give the interpretation of Uddyotakara 's argument which I have embodied 
in mv rendering “ yegSm apt deiabhedo "oat/act darianirhah tegtm apt 
uij/odoartmfifi dhaipalefcWtn abhraifilihflm upalabhvanupalabdhadtJdndm 
nanumdnatambhavah — “For those too who admit differences of place in 
the form of wholes which admit of being seen, an inference could not anse 
when they saw a streak of smoke m mid-air reaching up to the clouds 
without seeing any particular place (which might serve as locus of origin 
of the smoke)” — Uddyotakara 's real objection is probably as given m the 
following footnote,— however we interpret the present paragraph. 
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“Nor can you say that it is smoke as such that brings 
about the apprehension of fire : or (if you do say this) 
then ‘smoke as such’ is what the observer sees; and the 
consequence of this will be that it is not the particular 
place that is inferred (as fiery) 1 .” 

SECTION 5 HIS REJECTION OP THE NOTION OP 
UNIVERSAL CONNECTION 

In connection with the suggestion just made — • 
that fire is inferred from smoke as such, — Uddyotakara 
proceeds to an examination of the notion of avinabhava, 
or inseparable connection, between smoke as such and fire 
as such®. The passage is particularly significant be- 
cause it appears to define Uddyotakara’ s attitude towards 


'This rendering is 8 conjecture, arthipatti, denyed from the im- 
possibility of getting sense out of the passage in any other way that I can 
discover. It differs widely from Dr. Jhfi's rendering “if he asserts the 
conclusion m the form ‘this place contains fire’, he makes an empty, meant • , 
less assertion, specially because mere smoke tunperceived) cannot bring atP f, 
the cognition of fire, and the Bauddha philosopher can never perceive tfle 
smoke (which, like everything else, is imperceptible), — for these reasons any 
particular place cannot be regarded as the object of inference " The sugges- 
tion that the Bauddha philosopher is incapacitated from seeing smoke come* 
from Vacaspati otherwise Vacaspati makes no comment on this sentence 
The Sanskrit is — na ca dhumamairam agmprattpadakam dhumamdtre 
vayarh paiyati oto deiav i4eso ndr.umtyah I think the argument is that, if 
Dihnaga argues (as he does) from a connection between smoke as such and 
fire as such in his 'major premise', he has no right to think of the smoke 
of the minor premise as this particular smoke , — and consequently no right 
to draw a conclusion about fire m this particular place Put as an 
objection against Aristotelian syllogism — 

M in general is P in general 
This is M in the particular 

Therefore this is P in the particular— -it amounts to a charge of 
quatenuo terminorum (or rather a quinio terminorum). Yon cannot argue 
from a special M m the minor, and a general M m the major (This is 
recognised in certain cases by our schools logic m its rubric of ‘fallacy of 
aocidenf) —This difficulty seems to have weighed so heavily in Uddyotakara 's 
mind that he was led to deny the function of the universal proposition 
altogether. Hence the attack on avinibhiva (=the universal proposition) 
which now follows 

■Bee Keith ILA pp 104-105 Keith connects the passage at NV p. 56 
with the present passage. His statement with regard to the former passage 
that “Uddyotakara carefully refutes a doctrine which attributes the name 
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the doctrine which iB usually regarded as the outstanding 
contribution of Pra^astapada and Dinnaga to the theory 
of inference. 

NV p-53 1.2 “ It may be suggested that smoke 

causes us to apprehend fire through 
inseparable connection ( avinabhdvena ). That is : there 
is an ‘inseparable connection’ between smoke and fire; 
and as a result of this a man comes to apprehend fire 
from seeing smoke. — This view is wrong, because every 
interpretation of it that can be given turns out to be im- 
possible ( vikalpanupapatteh ). For what is meant by an 
inseparable connection between fire and smoke? Does 
it mean causal connection? or inherence [of both] 
m one thing, or of one thing [m them both]? 
or simple relation of the one thing to the other thing 
( tatsambandhamatra )? (1) Suppose the first alternative, 
that indissoluble connection of smoke and fire meanB re- 
lation of cause and effect. It is impossible, because this 
docs not reside in that (atadvrttitrat) : smoke does not 
reside in fire, nor fire m smoke; because each of these 
resides in its own (material) cause. For this reason the 
‘indissoluble connection’ cannot consist in a relation of 
cause and effect between them 1 . (2) Nor is the second 


of syllogism to the demonstration of something as inseparably connected 
with something else", refers to Uddyotakara 's criticism of the definition of 
anumina (instrument of inferential knowledge) as nantariyakSrthadarianam 
tadmdah (seeing something which is inseparably connected with something 
else, when the person who sees it has knowledge of the inseparable connec- 
tion) (This definition is DifinSga's fragment O) But Uddyotakara 
confines himself to criticising the form of statement of thiB definition — the 
word artha is superfluous, the compound ib an unjustifiable karmadhiraya, 
and yet cannot have any other sense, tbe qualification tadmdah is super- 
fluous So that the passage throwB no light on Uddyotakara 's own position. 
(Keith is mistaken in his statement that “Uddyotakara objects that, as on 
the Buddhist view everything is indissolubly related to everything else, ths 
knowledge in question of a thing as indissolubly connected is no more than 
knowledge sans phrase, and not inference.” See Fragments from Dttmiga, 
p 22 and n. J ) 

'The argument is baffling, because he ignores any kind of causation 
except material causation (samavaytkiranatS) VScespsti Migrs says 
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alternative possible : (a) smoke and fire are not constitu- 
ent causes of some one thing which resides in them as, 
constituted effect : for a substance is not constituted by; 
two heterogeneous things : (b) and the supposition of 
their both residing in a third thing which is their consti- 
tuent cause, has already been set aside by saying that 
‘each of these resides m its own (material) cause’ . (3) If 
it be said — the third alternative — that [at any rate] there 
is relation ( sambandhamatra — relation without further, 
specification) of smoke and fire, in that way too the in- 
ference is impossible. That is : How if the defendant con- 
tents himself with the assertion ‘there is a relation 1 bet- 
ween smoke and fire’? The answer is that this view is 
not tenable, — we cannot infer relation* between smoke 


that only material causation is considered because the other two 
lands of causation will not be cases of ‘inseparable connection*. Thus 
in the case of efficient causation it is not the case that wherever the effect 
is found the efficient cause is found (no klryasatta nimittakSranasattayS 
cydptd no hi yaii vatro va p afas, tada tatra rd kucmdah — “it is not true 
that wherever and whenever there is cloth, there and then there is a 
weaver" And in the thud land of causation, that of asamavayikdranatd 
(the relation through which the properties of the threads are the cause of 
the properties of the cloth, for example), it is equally untrue that wherever 
the effect is found its asamav&yikSr<rya must be found (no hi yada yaii 
saihyogas , tada karma, — “it is not the case that whenever there ib contact 
the effect of the contact is produced". JhS takes this in the particular 
sense "the cloth is present also when the contact with the loom is net 
present") 

‘It is important not to misunderstand the two phrases tad apy 
anumitum no takyate and no tambandhinuminam It is not conceivable 
that Uddyotakara should have spoken of on ‘inference’ of universal connection 
between fire and smoke. So far as I am aware there is nowhere in Indian 
logic the notion that 'induction' or generalisation is an inferential process. 

’Vicaspati glosses sambandhamitra by tathyoga that is, he under- 
stood the present view to assert that smoke and fire are two substances 
in contact. Vicaspati states the 'form' (ptayoga) of the inference m the 
shape ‘there is relation of smoke and fire, as a result of smoke' (ostt 
sambandho ‘ gwdkumayor ihimad tit), 1 e from smoke we infer contact- 
with-fire Now this implies a 'major premise.' 'Wherever there is smoko 
there is contact-with-fire'. — Uddyotakara's point is that we have had no 
such experience as would justify this vyipti of smoke by agntsarhyoga, 
‘contact-with-fire'. For we often have experience of anagntka-dhOma which 
then means smoke not m contact with fire 
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and fire, because no-such relation has been apprehended 
that is, because we see smoke also in the absence of fire 1 . 

(A Bauddha however, as Vacaspati points out, does 
not believe in substance : and therefore he would not 
think of the relation between fire and smoke as a case of 
sarhyoga between substances*, but — like all other con- 
nections, e.g. that of colour and tangibility — as a case 
of ekasamagryadhinatayd niyatasahacaryam, ‘determined 
concomitance through dependence on one and the same 
aggregate of conditions’. Uddyotakara therefore pro- 
ceeds to ask whether the Bauddha’ s ‘concomitance’ will 
provide for avindbhava or universal connection). 

The opponent now suggests that “the relation be- 
tween fire and smoke will be ‘concomitance’, — 
like the concomitance between the two qualities of 
colour and tangibility m what are supposed to be sub- 
stances”. Uddyotakara replies. — “This will not serve 
your purpose . because the two are not always found to- 
gether (and so mere concomitance does not amount to uni- 
versal connection, avindbhava). Smoke is sometimes seen 
without fire, and fire without smoke, and so (the experi- 
ence of) their connection is not invariable, and therefore 
‘concomitance’ — as implying universal connection — can- 
not be asserted 3 .” 


‘We must not understand Uddyotakara to be maintaining the rather 
desperate position that smoke can exist without fire. Keith takes this view 
of the passage ILA p. 106 "Uddyotakara admits that there are exceptions 
to the rule of indissoluble union even m the case of smoke and fire, since 
not only does fire occur without smoke, as is generally admitted, but also 
smoke without fire, which contradicts the fundamental assumption of tha 
stock syllogism of the schools" It slso contradicts the postulates of our 
experience, and would certainly come under the ban of Udayana's principle : 
vy&ghatflvadhtr aianki — doubt finds a limit in contradiction of experience 
and, more particularly, it contradicts Uddyotakara’s own doctrine of the 
Ufigaparimaria Bee further footnote 3. 

* NVT p. 131 1. 18— no hi BauddhanddhSnte iratyaih n Ama ktihoid 
aett yatra rUposporiau lamaeetav, ktihta ekaeimagryadhinatayi myata- 
eihaoaryau lathi vahntdhkmiv apt bhavyyata tty arthafy. 

•But does not this amount to what was characterised above as ‘the 
desperate position that smoke can exist without fire?’ I do not think that it 
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“The formula ‘where there is smoke .there is fire’ is re- 
jected by the very same reasoning 1 . And there is no 
other way of interpreting the ‘inseparable connection’ of 
smoke and fire (except those mentioned). — Therefore it 
is not true that ‘fire is inferred through smok$. ’ ” 

SECTION 6. HIS OWN VIEW OF THE ANUMEYA 

“Does it not contradict common experience to say 
that we do not infer fire through smoke? — There is no 
such contradiction (replies Uddyotakara) : what we infer 
is that the smoke has fire as its property; and we infer this 
through the nature of the smoke (dhumavtiesenagnivi&e$- 
amsya dhumasya pratipadyatvat) — But (it may be asked) 
how is fire a ‘property’ of smoke? — The answer is . when 
it presents itself as a quality ( yadd qunabhuto 
bhavati). The probandwm is ‘ smoke-as-fiery’ and 
it is proved or inferred through the specific nature of the 
smoke (dhuman^esenasadharanendnumlyate). For both 
are at that time present to sense — the smoke, and the 
characteristics of it such ns its forming an unbroken mass 
moving upwards And these characters of the smoke, 
as observed in it,* bring about the inference of a char- 


does Hia words are anagntr dhUmo dp i{o 'dh'Omai edgmr tty ubhayam 
tyabhtcin t-asmdn na sShaearyam Sihacarya has been so emptied of 
content by the Bavddha that the only shred of meaning left is ‘togetherness 
in apace or time’. Now, a<t a fact, there is no each togetherness smoke 
and fire are often experienced separated in space and time as when the 
amoke continues after the Same has vanished 

‘This 'yatro dhilmas, tatrSgruh', is PraiS&BtapSda's ct dht or formnla 
for the nidariana or udiharana, the third member of the Byllogism See 
PBfc p. 90S 1. 10 And Uddyotakara is referring to PraSaetapUda’B view in 
this sentence. VScaspati explains by saying • tasySfn iShacaryaviiefOtvit , — 
“this, too, is a form of the ‘ooncoroitance’ doctrine.” 

’Elsewhere, when he is analysing a concrete argument, we find an 
insistence on the individuality of the probans • for example he says that we 
can infer impending rain (effect) — not indeed from clouds as such — but m 
the form 'These clouds will bring rain,— because they are ming, being, 
as they are, accompanied by deep rumbling, having many lines of cranes 
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acter not known (directly) to the observer. In the case oi 
every object that is a probandum . ( sartasyanumeyasyo 
vastunah), the subject of the characters and the charac- 
ter that brings about the conclusion (dharmt pratipada- 
ka& ca dharmah) are known. For instance (in the in- 
ference ‘sound is transitory, because a product’) sound 
is known as what it is, and the fact that it is a product 
is known ( iabdasyatmasatta prasiddha krtakatvam ca ) : 
but the character consisting m being transitory is not 
known ( dharmas tv anityatvalaksano ’prasiddha iti). 
And it is this (latter character) that is inferred as a quali- 
fication of that (i.e. of sound). (Tadx'ttesano ’yam anu- 
miyata iti .) 1 

Misunderstanding of Uddyotakara ’s view is easy. It 
is said that Uddyotakara taught that from smoke we in- 
fer not fire, nor place, nor fiery place, — but fiery smoke. 
But Uddyotakara taught no such ineptitude as this, as a 


flying through them, flashing with lightning,— like other rain clouds perceived 
in the past (Jha’s translation of NV p 49 1 17) He is here justifying 
the argument from cause to effect — wluqh is invalid in the BbBtract, but on 
Uddyotakara’s view of the probans as concrete we can just as veil argue 
from cause to effect as we can frotn effect to cauBe Cause and effect, seen 
withm the individual whole of which they are essential aspects, are completely 
reciprocal 

1 Uddyotakara's view of inference is essentially a protest against an 
abstract formulation of the connection of M and 1* resulting m a corres- 
pondingly abstract conception of 8 His point is that in the first place (1) 
there is no meaning m the assertion of a universal concomitance of characters 
(dharma) in the abstract It is impossible to assert Bucb connection m any 
intelligible sense, — vikalpimipatteh, because in any Bense which you may 
try fo assign to it it is meaningless M and P, the iharma's, simply fall 
apart if you abstract them from 8, their dharm in. And, in the second place, 
(2) the subject or dharmin, 8, must be the subject to which those dharmas, 
M and P, essentially belong. In the inference of “fire from smoke” (to 
adopt the ordinary but inaccurate phraseology which Uddyotakara is 
criticising here) the hill is not the essential 8 or dharmin. What the 
essential subject of an inference is in fact a difficult question in each casej 
and Uddyotakara may be wrong in his analysis of this particular set of 
facts when he takes ‘smoke’ as the dharmin But it is difficult to deny the 
principle on which his criticism is based The principle is that you must 
see M and P essentially connected in and through a system 8, before your 
inference can reach demonstrative certainty If you make M and P’ abstract 
universal, then S becomes an abstract particular with which P can never he 
connected, and P loses all connection with M at the same time 
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general answer to the question, ‘What is the anumeya?’ 
He is dealing here with a particular case — as VScaspati 
Midra points out : the c&se of two things (smoke and fire) 
happening to co-exist in a third thing (the hill), to which 
their relation is accidental. And m such a case it can 
happen that the third thing (the hill), which is so to 
speak the accidental dharmin of these dharma’s, may not 
be present to sense : and then it becomes plain that the 
accidental dharmin is no essential part of the anumeya : 
so that Difinflga’s statement that ‘fiery place’ is the pro- 
bandum is seen plainly in this crucial instance to mis- 
represent the essential nature of a probandum The essen- 
tial dharmin of the inference is just “this particular 
smoke” — the individual case in which both characters 
find essential connection. Uddyotakara is not trying to 
banish the S or Subject of an inference : on the contrary 
he explicitly says that there can be no inference without 
a dharmin — Sarvasyanumeyasya vastuno dharmi pratipa- 
dakai ca dharmo prasiddho bhavati ( NV p. 54 1. 1) He 
insists not less, hut more, than Rumania, that the infer- 
ence involves an ekadetin as well as two ekadeia’s. But 
he insists further, as against Dinn&ga, that the real eka- 
deiin or minor term of an inference is not something 
accidental to the ekadeia’s In the case of an inference 
such as ‘sound is transitory, because a product’ Uddyo- 
takara would not say that the anumeya is ‘transitory pro- 
duct’ : he would say, what Dinnaga or Rumania would 
say, that the probandum is the tranBitoriness of sound . 
In this inference sound is the essential dharmin: it is 
in the atmasatta of sound — in sound as being sound — 
that the two characters inhere, — and by bo inhering are 
essentially connected. If the characters are abstracted 
from their dharmin they fall apart. For their connec- 
tion is m the concrete, and not in the abstract. Therefore 
to state the vydpti as Dinnaga and Prafostapada state 
if, i.e. as an atinabhava or inseparable connection of the 
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dharma’s or ekadeSa’s (M and P) in the abstract amounts 
to a false abstraction. The true nature of inference can 
only be represented when it is formulated as depending r 
not on a major premise stating an avindbhdva, but on a 
paramarSa or realisation of characters as connected in the 
individual. 

SECTION 7 KUMAR ELA ON THE FORM OP THE CONCLUSION 

{Slokavartika, Anumdna panecheda, verses 34 — 48) 

Having established lus own view that the proban - 
dum is constituted by the Subject and the Property after 
they have come into the relation of qualification and thing 
qualified with respect to each other, Kumarila, in the 
first part (verses 34 — 48) of the present passage, raises a 
further question — which of these is the thing qualified 
and which the qualification? That is : do we infer the hill 
as qualified by the fire 9 or may we infer fire as qualified 
by residence in the hill 1 ? In other words, must my 
conclusion take the form ‘the hill is fiery’ ? or may it also 
take the form ‘fire has the qualification or predicate of 
residence in this hill?’ 


‘Cl p 261 supra The distinction exactly corresponds to VataySyana's 
distinction between dliarmavtitfto dharmi and iharmiviiiffo dharmah 

It is difficult (and precarious) to translate an Indian con’roverey 
into our thought-forms. But this question does seem parallel to our 
question whether the fourth figure is a justifiable form of syllogism. Prom 
the knowledge that smoke is accompanied by fire and the perception of fire 
on this hill must I conclude in the form 'This hill is fiery’ (BARBARA) ; or 
may I oplionally conclude in the form ‘Some fiery thing is this hill’ 
(BBAMANTIP) ? 

(The barbarous form of the latter conclusion is of course alien to 
Indian thinking, which — rightly as it seems to me, — ignores the 'particular' 
proposition.! 
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. (a) Verses 34 — 48. 

. . . angahgibhavas tu kaiticid isto vikalpatah 

sarvathd dharmino dharmo dharmena tv avagamyate. 

34 b. “Some however think that 

the relation of qualifier and quali- 
fied is optional : although in every 
case it is a quality of a subject that 
is apprehended through a quality (of that subject). 
vitesanavi&esyatve m vi£cqo ’vadh&ryate. 

35 b. “The distinction between being the 

qualification and being the thing qua- 
lified is not a fixed distinction’ ’ . 

Comment. ahgahgibhava must here mean 

vi&esana and vitesya. Dr Jha ac- 
cordingly translates the first line: “The relative pre- 
dominance of these two is by some people held to be op- 
tional’’. It does not matter whether you make ‘this hill’ 
the subject or vitesya, qualified by ‘fire’ as predicate- 
notion or videsana • or whether you make ‘fire’ the sub- 
ject-notion, qualified by (residence in) ‘this hill’ as pre- 
dicate-notion. — But, whichever form of statement you 
.adopt, it will remain the fact that the hill is the dharmin 
of which one character or dharma (fire) is inferred 
through another character or dharma (smoke). Dharmin 
.and dharma are fixed notions, though m§esya and vi&e- 
sarjA, are not. 

— 38a. 

tatrottaram vadanty anye “yadi dharmi viteqanam 
hetudharme na sambandhas tasyapradhanyatah sphufah. 
pradhdnatv&d dhi dharmena sambandho vakyato bhavet, 
tatrasambhavatah pa&cat halpyo ’sau dharmina saha, 
dhvaner tty atjia va vacyam. anvayasya tu . dar&ane 
bhedopattasya dharmasya gumbhavo na duqyati". 
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36. a. 4 ‘Others reply : 1 if the property- 

possessor or dharmin is taken as the 

36 b. predicate notion or vUesana, then, be- 

cause the dharmin is no long- 
er the leading conception, the connec- 
tion would not be plain in the case of 
the probans-property, 8 because the 
dharmin is not the leading conception 
or subject in the ‘Proposition’. 

37 a For, as a result of the structure of 

the syllogism, the connection (of the 
middle) would be with the ‘dharma’, 
as that becomes the leading conception 
(in the ‘Proposition’) 

37 b. And, since connection with the 

dharma is not possible, the relation of 
the middle will have to be conceived 

38 a. subsequently as together with the 

‘ dharmin ’ : or else the phrase ‘of 
sound’ will have to be added to the statement of the mid- 
dle. — As to the grasping of the ‘major premise’ there is 
no difficulty in the fact that the dharma has formed the 
adjectival concept in the proposition : for it is separately 
stated in the major premise.” 

Comment. The view under consideration is 

that, in the argument ‘sound is tran- 
sitory, because a product’, the ‘proposition’ (or, which 
is the same thing, the conclusion) may take the form 
‘transitoriness resides in sound’. As Parthasarathi Mi6ra 


>1 take KumSrila as accepting thiB view 

‘It is necessary to read a negative into this line, 86b, as Dr. JhS doea 
(without comment) in h>s rendering Read — dharm» na for the textual- 
dkarmeifa. 
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phrases it, m the Proposition we Bhould have anityqtvam 
4 abdagatam (instead of the direct and usual form 4abdo 
’nityah, ‘sound is transitory’) — But the second member 
of the syllogism, the hetu, is krtakatvat, — ‘on account of 
being a product’. The connection of this will naturally 
be with the concept that is the subject of the first member 
of the syllogism. If we say ‘sound is transitory on ac- 
count of being a product’ all is clear . ‘being a product’ 
is seen to be a predicate of sound. If however we say 
‘Transitoriness resides in sound, on account of being a 
product’ , the structure of the sentence is no longer trans- 
parent . we shall have to explain it by saying ‘on account 
of its (i.e. sound’s) being a product'. The relation 
( asau^sambandhah ) of the character of ‘being a pro- 
duct’ , since it is impossible (a sambhavatah) m ‘transitori- 
ness’ (tatra = unity atve) 1 must either be understood 
( kalpya ) by an afterthought (paicat) , as being with the 
thing that possesses transitoriness, i.e. ‘sound’; or ehe 
the relation to ‘sound’ must be explicitly stated ( vacya ), 
by adding the word ‘dhvaneh’ (1 e iabdasya) to the state- 
ment of the reason ‘krtakatvat’ , which will then become 
iabdasya krtakatvat — ‘on account of sound’s being a pro- 
duct’. 

The concluding line and a half are thus interpreted 
by Parthasarathi Mi^ra : “It may be objected that” 
(when the proposition — or conclusion — is stated in the 
usual form ‘sound is transitory’) “the universal state- 
ment ‘whatever is a product, is ’ would, when the 

occasion for stating it arises ” ( dartianavelayam 1 . e. at 
the time of stating the third member of the syllogism) 
“be understood as a connection with just ‘sound’, which 
plays the part of leading concept in this form of the Pro- 
position, — instead of being understood as a connection of 
the middle term with the character ‘transitoriness’, — 


M e The sentence cannot mean ‘on account of tranaitonness being a 
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which character has been stated m the Proposition aB a 
predicate-concept ( gunabhutendnityatvena 1 — i.e., anityah 
iiabdah is a proposition m which anityatva figures m the 
adjectival form of anitya). The author’s answer to 
this objection is that the difficulty does not arise ■ because 
as a matter of fact in the third member of the syllogism 
— which has the form ‘whatever is a product is transi- 
tory ’ — the character ‘transitonness’ is mentioned again; 
so that there can be no possibility of misunderstanding 
what is universally connected with the middle term (i. e. 
no room is left, in the accepted formulation of the syllo- 
gism, for the suggestion that the charge of failure of 
transparency of connection can be brought against the 
third member of the syllogism, on the usual formulation 
of the proposition as ‘sound is transitory’. — The critic of 
the formulation ‘transitoriness resides in sound’ , has said 
that this formulation prevents the second member from 
having a transparent meaning The retort is that, on 
the usual formulation, the third member fails to have a 
transparent meaning • for the syllogism will then run • — 
Sound is transitory, 

Because is a product, 

And whatever is a product is 

If you say that the blank in the second member must 
be filled in as ‘sound’ you ought to say that the blank in 
the third member must be similarly filled in — so that your 
‘universal’ takes the absurd form ‘whatever is a pro- 
duct is sound’. — The reply is there is no blank to fill in, 
in the accepted formulation of the third member, which 
explicity mentions transitoriness as universally connect- 
ed with the characters of ‘ beings a product’). 


■Cf Uddyotakara’a phrase (NV p 88 1. 19) kathafh purusr ay am offitir 
dhUmattSexanatp bhatap ■’ ya di gupabhCUa bhavati ‘Fire’ is a qualifica- 
tion of ‘smoke’ (in the conclusion as stated by Uddyotakara, vis , ‘this smoke 
is fiery’) in the sense that it is stated as an adjectival concept predicated 
of smoke. 
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39-48a. Agner de&avi4i$pitve na caitat paksalaksanam. 
vihqtatd ’ sya de&ena bhaved evamprakarika : — 

40 yo ’ gnih so ’ sti kvacid de&e, yo drsto yatra tatra vS 
agnih purvdnubhuto vd de&amatrena sangatdh. 

41. yo ’gnih so ‘new yukto vd, yo drsto ‘nena so’ tha vd 
yo ’yam sa de&amdtrena yuktah, purvena vd ’py ayam, 

42. etadde&avi&isto vd yo ’yam agnir. itiha tu 
purvayoh siddhasadhyatvam, paresu syad vtruddhata. 

43. vydptir anena de&ena sarvdgnlndm na yujyate, 
napi purvasya, napy esa vahnih sarvair vi&isyate 

44. de&aih, purvena va 'py asya na de&ena vi&esyata. 
etadde&avi&i^o 'yam ity etat kathyate katham ? 

45. yada de&anapekso ’ gnir nayam ity avadharyate, 
agneh purvataram catra de&a evdvadhdryate , 

46. tajjftdnakalabuddha& ca na de&ah syad vt&esaham. 
de&asya parvatades tu svarupe pavakad rte 

47. grhlte ’ gnivi&istasya punarjfldnam na dusyati. 
tasmdd dharmavi&i&tasya dharminah syat prameyata : 

48. sa de&asyagmyuktasya. 

39 a. “When ‘fire’ is not 1 taken a9 the 

thing qualified by ‘place’ (l. e. if we 
reject — as we do — the view that the proposition, ‘this 
place or hill is fiery’, may be taken in the form ‘fire re- 
sides in this place’), the various possible interpretations 
of the meaning of the proposition which we now proceed 
39 b. to give will not apply. When ‘fire’ 

is taken as the subject qualified by 

‘agner deiSet Affotse Or. Jba has overlooked the negative prefix in 
the compound, or amended it? Kuminla now takes as his illustration of 
inference another stock example — "this hill is fiery on account of the 
possession of smoke". 
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‘place’, the Proposition would admit of the following 
interpretations* : — 

40 a. (i) Fire in general is somewhere or 

other (i e. connected with space in 

general). 

(n) The fire that is seen is wherever 

it has been seen. 

40 b. (in) Previously experienced fire is 

connected with place, as such.” 

Comment. Kumarila says of the first two al- 

ternatives that they both pretend to 
prove what is already known. — Parthasarathi explicitly 
calls the alternative next mentioned the fourth, and he 
calls the alternative mentioned last of all the eighth. In 
his introductory comment to the passage he says that the 
first and second prove the already known, while the last 
five are contradictory . and his comment makes the fourth 
the first of the five contradictory ones. There is thus a 
very pretty confusion as to the number of the alternatives, 
— a confusion further confounded by the fact that the text 
(as we have it) speaks of six alternatives in the first sen- 
tence of Parthasarathi’ s comment. Dr. Jha renders the 
first two verses so as to give two alternatives— ”(i) The 


’They are not six, as a corruption in the text suggests • nor seven 
as Dr. Jha makes them The word sa(su m PSrthasarathi's comment ad lae . — 
etefu yafsu prathamadvttiyayoh sxddhasadhyatvam, uttaresu pafleami 
pramiif.SntaracfTodhat} — is clearly a mistaken reading, perhaps due to the- 
substitution of fofitt for satsu. The context itself might seem to- 
indicate the number seven : for it states that the first and second interpreta- 
tions take as the thing to be proved something already known, while the 
latter five involve contradiction But later on ParthasSrathi explicitly calls 
the last the eighth —The one which I have numbered (n) really contains two 
possibilities, one of winch ^the one numbered (vin). 
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fire that has been seen in some place or other exists; (ii) 
the pre-experienced fire exists in space.” His third is 
the one ■which I number, and which Parthasarathi calk, 
the fourth. — The appeal must lie to Kumarila’s actual 
words : — 

yo ’gnih so 'sti kvacid deie yo drsto yatra tatra r& 
agnih purvanubhuto va de&amatrena sahgatah 


It seems to me that the double use of yah and of va 
indicates three alternatives, and that the yo 'gnih here 
clearly means fire in general — as it does admittedly in the 
fourth (Dr. Jha’s third) alternatne 


There are nine possible alternatives, and it must be 
presumed that Kumarila had them all m mind • — 


a. flee as such, 
b this fire, 
o that fire, 
may be qualified by — 

а. place ai such, 

б. this piece, 
f. that plica. 


(ill) a + e 

(iv) b + « 

(v) b + b 
(vi) b + e 
(vu) c + a 
(vm) c + b 

(«) c + c 


Nine possible permu- 
tations 


Two of these are objectionable under the rubric of 
siddhasOdhyatva, as Kumanla says : namely, his first 
two : — “Fire as such resides in place as such”; and ‘‘that 
fire resided in that place” (a + a and c + c). But there 
is also a third one which might seem to come under this 
objection, viz., that this fire resides in this place, b + b. 
This however Kumarila mentions last of all, as being the 
natural interpretation of the fourth figure conclusion: 
and he therefore treats of it in a special argument. It is 
the eighth of his list. But he probably meant to include 
it, together with his no. (n), in the phrase yo drtfo yatra 
tatra , — ‘‘an experienced fire resides wherever it k ex- 
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perienced”; which means both that “that fire resides in 
that place”, and that “this fire resides in this place”. 
He uses a phrase which means both because he does not 
want to specify here the latter interpretation, which is to 
he treated later. 

But in any case there are only five others mentioned 
— all objectionable as being contradictory, viz., Nos. (iii) 
to (vn) in his list. And Kumar ll a Beems only to specify 
jour of these as contradictory, viz , (iv) to (vn), forgetting 
(iii) although he has mentioned it One possibility he 
•does not .even mention, viz , “fire as such resides in that 
place”, a+c: thus making the total eight instead of 
nine. How arc we to explain these two apparent defects 
in his treatment? — I cannot offer any explanation why 
he does not specify as contradictory his no (iii), “that 
(past) fire resides in all places”, c+a. — The apparent 
omission of the alternative “fire as such resides m that 
place” may be explained by supposing the phrase yo ‘gnih 
so 'nena yukto rd to cover both interpretations — “fire 
resides m that place ”, a+c, as well as “fire resides in 
this place,” a + b; both interpretations being rejected as 
self -contradictory in the single phrase vydptir anena de&e- 
na sarvagnlndm na yujyale. We shall then have all the 
nine possible interpretations mentioned. 

41 a. (iv) “Fire is connected with this 

place. 

(v) Fire that has been previously ex- 
perienced is connected with this place. 

41 h. (vi) This fire is connected with 

place as such. 

(vii) This fire is conected with a for- 
mer (i. e. previously experienced) 
place. 
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42 a. (viii) ThiB fire is qualified by th re- 

place. 

42 b. The first pair of interpretations take 

as that which is to be proved some- 
thing already known, while the later ones involve con- 
tradiction”. 

Comment Kumarila says nothing further 

about the alternatives which involve 
siddhas&dhyatva ‘setting out to prove what is already 
known’ : he now shows how contradiction is involved m 
the latter alternatives. 

43 a. ‘‘There cannot be connection of 

43 b all fires with this place, nor yet of the 

previously experienced fire, nor can 
this fire be qualified by all places; 

44 a. nor again can this fire be qualified 

by a previously experienced place’ ’ . 

Comment This rejects alternatives (iv), (v), 

(vi) and (vii) No mention is made 
of alternative (iii). 

44 b. “As for the alternative that ‘this 

fire is qualified by this place’ how can 
this be asserted? 

45 a. For fire without reference to place 

is not called ‘this’. 

45 b. And here it is the place that is 

cognised before the fire ■ and 

46 a. the notion of the ‘place’ comes 

into consciousness at the time of the 
thought of ‘this fire’, and so cannot be predicated of this.” - 
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Comment. This disposes of alternative (vizi). 

The text m thiB line reads taj- 
jfidnatolabuddha£ ca na de&ah syad n&eqanam. Partha- 
sarathi glosses thus • tad asau vahnih — jMnakale 'vabud- 
* dhatv&n na vUesanam. The point made is that if 
‘this fire’ = fire on this hill, then it will be mere tautology 
to assert ‘the fire on this hill is qualified by residence on 
this hill’ : and this is a just criticism 


46 b. 

47 a. 

“But since the place — the hill 
or whatever it may be?— has been ap- 
prehended without the fire there is no 
difficulty about having a second ap- 
prehension of it as qualified by the 
fire 

47 b. 

Therefore the probandum is the 
property-possessor as subject with 
the property predicated of it • 

48 a. 

that is to say, m the argument 
under consideration the probandum 
is the plaee-as-qualified-by-the-fire”. 

Comment 

The conclusion is that we must 
not take ‘fire’ (the dharma) as the 


m&esya or subject of the Proposition or Conclusion, and 
"* hill ’ (the dharmin ) as the mSesana or predicate : 
in other words, we must not conclude — m the form 
Bramantip — that fire is qualified by residence m 
.•this hill. And the principal argument for this 
conclusion is the difficulty which is asserted to exist 
m finding a reasonable meaning in ‘some fiery thing is 
this hill’ — or rather for the Indian equivalent of this sole- 
cistic utterance, viz. , ‘fire is qualified by residence in this 
hill’. No such difficulty is to be found in the normal 
■conclusion ‘this hill is fiery’. — But perhaps after all 
there are arguments in which the conclusion m Braman- 
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tip is natural. The argument which concludes to fire on 
the hill is certainly not one of these naturally fourth* 
figure arguments, the reason being that we are not here* 
starting from the question “In what places is fire to be- 
found?”. But suppose a man looking for places in 
which, say, gold is likely to be found : suppose him to 
know that places having the characters XYZ have pro- 
duced gold : and suppose him to perceive these characters 
in a spot S. Starting from the question “In what places 
Bhall I find gold?” his subject or vtiesya, i. e. his natural 
minor term, will be ‘places likely to bear gold’ : and this 
relatively indeterminate notion will become determinate- 
in the inference through a vi&esam or predicate, i. e. 
natural major term, consisting in ‘the spot S.’ There- 
fore the natural expression of his movement of thought 
will be • — 

Gold will be found in this place, 

For this place has the characters XYZ, 

And places having the characters XYZ have to my 
knowledge borne gold. 

S is P,— for P is XYZ, and XYZ is S=BRAMAN- 
TIP. Or, in the Indian formula suvarnam taddetar i- 
tistam, idrMaksanarattvdt (tasya detosya), pvrvannbhu- 
ta-de&avat — yatra yatra tdrSalahsanavattvam tatra tatra 
suvarnam drstam. Exception has been taken to the 
bracketed insertion tasya deSasya (see verse 36 b.), — 
and this is, perhaps, awkward m the Indian formulation. 
No such difficulty however is felt in the Aristotelian* 
formulation; and it is not a serious objection 


'Aristotle recognises the Second end Third figures in the Prior Analy- 
tics but not the Fourth, as such Ross states a reason (W D Ross, 
Arutotle, 1928, p 86) “If his fundcmentum dnutonu of the fignres hatf 
been the position of the middle term he wonld have had to recognise as 
a fourth possibility the case in which it is predicate of the major premise- 
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Kumarila does not reject the fourth figure form of 
conclusion ( dharmivtiiqto dharmah) on grounds on which 

and subject of the minor Bat his fundamentum divutonu is the width of 
the middle term m comparison with the extremes, and here there are 
only three possibilities it may be wider than one and narrower than the 
other, wider than either, or narrower than either” — These possibilities, how- 
ever, only schematise into ‘figures' on the assumption that the predicate la 
always wider than the subject, — an assumption (inaccurate in itself) which 
at once introduce a the differences m position of the ‘middle’ Besides, there 
are fonr possibilities, even if width is taken as the fundamentum die Monte, 


Fig 


(i) M wider than 8 but narrower than P, 


(it) M wider than either 


fig. Ill 


(in) M narrower than either, and 


Fig. IV 


(iv) M narrower than 3 but wider than V. 


The last will be the rubno of the argument “this plaee has the 
characters XYZ, and places having the characters XYZ are gold-bearing 
places, therefore one gold-beanng place is this place" — P is M r M is B, 
therefore 8 is P 

The fourth figure is not the first figure read backwards There is a 
real difference symbolised by the exchange of S and P in the diagrams for 
Figs I and TV This difference may be expressed by saying that while 
Fig I determines the attributes of a subject, Fig IV determines the sub 
ject of an attribute In the Fig I the Bnbj'eot (iharmm) is the logical 
subject But in Fig TV the quality (dhorma) is the logical subject, 8, or 
ndetya 

Of course these circles misrepresent thought-processes and the Indian 
phraseology of dharmavitutto dharmi and dtafjweiftrto dharmah is more 
suggestive of the real problem of syllogistic figure, which has little rr nothing 
to do with the extension of the terms or the position of the middle The 
important question is whether it is possible to predicate the dharmtn of the- 
dharma. 
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it might reasonably be rejected 1 . It is not clear that no 
reasonable interpretation can be found for the statement 
that ‘fire is qualified by (residence) in this place’. 

SECTION 8. KUMXEILA'8 BEFEBENCE TO UDDYOTAKABA’S 
VIEW OF THE ANUMEYA 

( Slokavartika , anumdnapariccheda, verses, 48 — 50) 

48a — 51a . . . Dhumasyanyaxi ca kalpitn 

Nanu Sabdacad eva syal hngagamyam vUesanam • 
Naivaiii, na hy atra hhgasya hktxjanekatvakalpana , 
Na ca tasyanumeyatvam , ntiesyat cavadhnritah, 
Vi4istatvena cajhandt tanmdtrasxjdnumeyatd. 

Nanu dhiimavidesyatve hetnh paksaikade&atd. 

Naitad astx, viSeqe hi sadhyc sdmdnyahctuta. 


‘If it is possible to predicate the dharmtn of the dharma, then a ‘fourth 
figure' conclusion would seem to be possible Perhaps the general question of 
its possibility or justification cannot profitably be disclosed without a prior 
examination of the concept of the metaphysical dharmtn, and of its relation 
to the logical subject or vidctya , — an examination which I have not met with, 
or have failed to recognise as such, in Indian logical works 

But this much perhaps may be Baid, that Kumarila's rejection of the 
‘fourth figure’ conclusion is not well-grounded For the natural interpre- 
tation of a conclusion which predicates dharmm of dharma would be 
Kumarila’s No iv (see p 295 supra) “fire as such is qualified by this place” 
(a + b, in the scheme on p 294 supra) Kum&nla summarily rejects this as 
self -contradictory • but only because he begs the question by understanding 
"fire as such” to mean "all particular cases of fire." But to parUcularue 
fire in this way is already to assign to it its dharmtn or adhtkarana and 
this has not yet been done (if those who support the ‘fourth figure’ are right) 
until the predicate, the dharmtn, has been added to the as yet un particular- 
ised logical subject, the dharma, in such propositions. Before its adhtkarana 
is assigned it is neither this nor that nor all particular fires, but fire in 
general, without a local habitation There is then no self-contradiction. 
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48 a. “And others think that smoke is 

the probandum” 

Comment. Parthasarathi Mi6ra says : Naiyd- 

ytkas tu dhumam eva dhamiikrtya 
iasyaivagnim&istasyd 'numeyatdm dhuh. “The Naiydyi- 
Jcas make ‘ smoke ’ itself into the property-possessor or 
subject, and say that it is smoke-as-quahfied-by-fire that 
is the thing to be proved”. This is the jiosition which 
Uddyotakara maintains in the passage translated above. 

48 b. “The objection that the middle 

term proves the quality (P, fire) in 
just the sente in which a word, in addition to its function 
of denoting an individual, has the function of connoting 
its class-character, is mistaken : for there is no ques- 

49 a. tion of the middle term’s having a 

double function similar to the 

49 b. double function of the word The 

vUeqana, P (fire) is not the proban- 
■dum (and therefore the middle term cannot have the 
function of indicating this, since its business must be to 
indicate the probandum ) . and the subject or vtSesya, S 
(the hill) is already known (and therefore cannot be the 
probandum, — so that the middle term cannot have the 
function of indicating ‘S’ either). 

50 a. And, as there is non-apprehension 

only m respect of qualifiedness, it is 
this alone that is the thing to be proved (and therefore 
this alone that M indicates — so that there is not any 
■question of a double function of M). 

50 b. It might be objected that if the 

middle term, M (smoke), is taken to be the subject 1 , 


*n anu dhUmaviiegyatve ketch pakfatkadeiati The natural meaning 
-of the sentence would be ‘the hetu is an aspect, l e a part in intension of tb» 
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51 a. the middle will be one of the 

things of which P is to be proved. — 
But this is not so : for M in its common nature is the pro- 
bans, while a specific case of M is the probandum ” 

— The first objection brought against the supposed* 
Naiyayika attempt to dispense with S in the syllogism 
is in the form of an analogy from the double connotative- 
denotative function of words. If the word ‘cow’ can 
denote individual cows and connote ‘cow-nature’, it 
means that the prameya, or object of iabdabodha ( 1 . e. 
of the knowledge which comes through understanding 
the meaning of words) has a sort of doubleness In the 
same way the prameya of inferential knowledge — the 
anumetja or probandum — may be expected to show a cer- 
tain doubleness • that is to say the hnqa or middle term 
(which is to inferential knowledge what the word is to^ 
verbal knowledge, — namely, its instrument) may have a 
double function corresponding to the double connotative- 
denotative function of the word • it may (so to speak) 
have S as its probandum in denotation, and P as its pro- 
bandum in connotation. In other words the M of the 
inference carries with it reference to an S as well as re- 
ference to a P. The Naiyayika reply is that the probans 
has a single function — that of proving that P qualifies 

something. There is nothing to show that this 

‘something’ is a ‘subject’, S, which can have an indepen- 
dent status apart from M. On the contrary, S is no- 
more than M in its proper context. 


pahta’. This would however be a fair description of the hetu on any 
view and so it could hardly be an objection against the Naiy&ytka view and 
the antwer in fact asserts that M in general is an aspect of the M-m particular 
which constitutes the pakfa or probandum on the Natyiytka view —The 
meaning of fcetofr pakfatkadeiata must then be ‘the hetu would form m 
extension a part of the pakta’ or, as Dr Jh5 translates, “the middle term 
would become part of the minor term”. If M is, m extension, part of the 
Mp’s, the M’s about which P is to be proved, it will not help us to prove P 
‘The criticism appears to be based on a misunderstending of Uddyota- 
kara's teaching 
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On this view the syllogism would run : — 

1 The individual SM is P, 

2 because M; 

3. as other cases (XM) have been found to bo M 
and P, 

4. so is this SMP, M and P. 

5. Therefore this SM is P. 

It will be seen that this cannot be formulated as a 
normal ‘syllogism’ • because there is no separable minor 
term or minor premise • and because there is no major pre- 
mise The second member does not state paksadharmatd 
(‘S is M’), because there is no need to state it — we are- 
dealing with an M already m the very form of our first 
member or Proposition • and so there is no (separable) mi- 
nor term of which M is to be stated. The second member 
is therefore left with the function of emphasising the pro- 
batweness of being M (through an ablative-inflection, 
translated by ‘because’) : as Vatsyayana puts it (NBh 
p. 41 1. 2) sadhanataoacanari i hetuh — And the third 
member does not embody (as it does in Pra&istajiada’s 
formulation) the major premise ‘all M is P’, but is in fact’ 
what it is m name, — an illustration or exemplification of 
the probans-probandnm relation. — The fourth member 
‘applies’ the illustration, in the form of what Uddyota- 
kara calls the lihgaparamarAa • the realisation that in- 
SM M is connected with P. If we insist on putting these 
arguments into syllogistic form, it will be found that the 
positive form fails to ‘distribute the middle’, while the 
negative form involves an ‘illicit process of the major’. 
But to attempt to reduce them to the ‘forms of syllogism' 
is to misunderstand ITddyotakara’s teaching. — Praiksta- 
pada’s and Kumarila’s arguments can be treated as if 
they were Aristotelian syllogisms : but not Vatsyayana’ s 
and Uddayotakara’s. And this part at any rate of the 
Nydyavartika amounts to a protest against the principles 
upon which ‘syllogistic’ is based. 




CHAPTER V 


MEANS OF KNOWLEDGE OTHER THAN 
PERCEPTION AND INFERENCE 

Means of knowledge other than perception and inference — ( 1 ) Words.— 
(u) Gestures.— (in) “Analogy”. — ( iv) Presumption or Implication — (vy 

"Inclusion." — ( to) Absence or non apprehension — (ni) Tradition. 

Introductory 

The various independent sources of valid cognition 
recognised by the different schools are stated by Varada 
Raja m the Tarkikaraksd 1 . The Gdrvdkds recognised 
perception alone : the Bauddhas and Vaitesikas recognise 
perception and inference : the Sdmkhyas recognise- 
Verbal Testimony besides perception and inference, and 
one school of Nijaya, agrees with them in recognising only 
these three ■ other schools of Nyaya add Comparison as 
a fourth source of knowledge * Prabhakara, the Purva 
Mimdmsa teacher, recognises these four together with 
Presumption or Implication as a fifth : the followers of 
Rumania Bhatta, the founder of the other Mimarh- 
saka school , add non-existence as a sixth to these : 
the Paurdnikas add Inclusion and Tradition. 

That this doctrine of the different sources of know- 
ledge ( pramana ) dates far hack in the history of Indian 
logic is clear from the fact that the Nydya-sdtra (II. ii. 
l.ff ) devotes a section to refuting the opinion that tradi- 


1 Bepnnt from the Pandit (Benaree 1903) p. 66 — Pratyaksam ekarh 
CSnSkSh, Kanldasaugatau punah Anutninam ca , tac cStha SimkhyUi 
iabdam ca te apt, Nyayatkade&no 'py team, upaminam ca kecona. ArthS- 
pattua eahaitdni catviry Sha Prabhikarah, AbliSvayOffffiny ftini Shif- 
ts Ved&nttnae talks. SambhataiUhyayuktdnt tint PauranikS ]aguh. 

The school of Nyiya which accepted only three proofs are named in 
the comment ad he., ‘Bhtyapiya' , which no doubt means followers of the- 
well-known comment BhOyana on the NydyaeSra of Bhisanajil a The 
Nyiyai Sra, among other nnnsnal features, taught three praminaf instead of* 
four. See YidySbhflsana HIL p 368, Keith ILA p 30. 
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Mon, implication, inclusion and absence are separate 
means of proof, and that therefore there are more ‘proofs’ 
-than the set of four (pramanacatutfva) which it has itself 
recognised in the first book. Implication is again re- 
ferred to in the fifth book of the Sutra, which discusses 
a sophism of “apparent implication” (a rth&pattisarna). 
Unless therefore we are prepared to maintain that the 
second and fifth books are later additions to the iastra, we 
must recognise that the Nyayasutra presupposes the ex- 
istence, not only of the Vaiiesika, but also of other bodies 
•of philosophical doctrine in which logical topics had been 
•discussed. 

Prariastapada deals briefly with the other six suppos- 
• ed means of knowledge (over and above the two which he 
himself accepts — perception and inference) , adding to the 
list a seventh, gesture. It will be convenient to translate 
his remarks under each of these seven heads as a text for 
further observations. Two points will be found to, 
emerge in the present chapter. The first is that the 
Indian notion of pramaiia as source or instrument of 
valid apprehension is somewhat indefinite and covers 
more than is signified by the English word ‘proof’ , as is 
clear from the heterogeneous character of the processes 
which have laid claim to the status of pramana And 
•even the Vaiiesika school, which rejects the claim in 
all cases except those of perception and inference, does 
not achieve a specifically logical conception of pramana. 
The second point is that certain of the processes w’hich 
claim to be separate from anumana, are m fact distinct 
from anum&na, i.e. from syllogistic or paradeigmatio in- 
ference, but are nevertheless inferential processes : so 
that, while the Vaiiesika is mistaken in attempting to 
reduce them to the specific sort of inference called by the 
name of anumana, his opponents are no less mistaken in 
failing to realise that they are still kinds of inference 
-Although distinct from anumana. 
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(i) Word, or Testimony ( Sabda ) 

PBh p 213 1.12. “Words and the rest are also included 
in inference, because they have the 
flame principle (samanavidhitvat) 1 . As inference comes 
.about in the case of an object not present to sense, 
on the part of a person who has apprehended the insepar- 
able connection (between ‘M’ and ‘P’), through remem- 
brance of this connection and through unquestionable ex- 
perience of the Mark, ro also it arises in the same way 
from words, etc And authoritative statement also in the 
form of veda and other scriptures (Smtismrttlaksano 'py 
• amnayah ) depends on the credibility ( pramanya ) of the 
author; as is said in Vattesika-sfUra 1 1.3 ‘tadvacanad 
•amnayapramanyam’ ‘scripture is authoritative because 
it is the word of God’ And that scripture is not eternal, 
but has an Author, can be inferred from reasons which 
are stated in Vaiiesika-sutra Yl.i 1 ‘buddhtpurva tak- 
yakrtir vede’ “sentence-structure in the Veda presup- 
poses an intelligence”; and again m VI. i. 3 ‘buddht- 
piirro dadatih’ “words such as ‘gives' presuppose an 
intelligence”. 

The argument in the second half of this passage is 
directed against the Mimamsaka view that the Veda has 
no author, lieing eternal. The answer is that when in 
ordinary life we find sentences and words we infer that 
the words and their arrangement in sentences have their 
origin in some intelligent being who uses the words and 
■sentences. Scripture is composed of just such words and 
sentences, and therefore must have an author And the 
validity of its statements and injunctions will be inferred 
from the credibility of that author. 

*Cf the nse of vitiht above PBh p 206 Sridhara glosses samtinavtdlitl- 
■eJt here by tamdnapravrUtprakSratvat “because the form or character of the 
process is the same” ; and he explains this by saying “yathS vy3pttgrahava- 
baltnSnum&nam pracartate, latha iabdidayo ’pi” — “just as inference func- 
tions through the force of the apprehension of inseparable connection, so also 
do testimony, etc.” 
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The first half of the passage deals with the general 
problem of the nature of the knowledge derived from 
words. We should distinguish two questions here; but 
they are not always kept separate in Indian discussions on 
the subject — (1) what is the process by which we under- 
stand the meaning of words? and (2) how do we know 
that these meanings, when understood, correspond to 
realities ? It is the latter question that is intended to 
be answered by the Vai&esika when he says that know- 
ledge derived from words is inferential. Sridhara’s for- 
mulation of the proof that knowledge derived from words 
is inferential is • §abdo 'numanam vyaptibalendrthaprati- 
padakatvad, dhumavat — “ word is an instrument of in- 
ferential knowledge, because it gives knowledge of things 
by force of a universal connection • just as smoke [gives 
knowledge of fire by force of the universal connection bet- 
ween smoke and fire]” 1 . In the course of Sridhara’s 
discussion it soon becomes apparent that the relation bet- 
ween word and thing (the relation of denoting and de- 
noted) is something quite different from the relations of 
conjunction, inherence, etc., on which inferences such 
as that from smoke to fire are grounded It also becomes 
clear that the relation as such is not an inseparable one, 
because different words mean the same thing m different 
languages, and even in the language of the Ary as the 
same word in different districts means different things. 
Besides, statements are not always true. It is therefore 
impossible to maintain that there is a natural relation 
(svdbhavika-sambandha) between word and thing • the 
relation depends on convention ( samketa ) And further 
the truth of a statement depends on the speaker, who may 


’Srldhara has a long polemical passage on this, NK pp 214 — 217. 
It u translated by Faddegon pp. 465 — 469. See also NK 217—220, trans- 
lated by Faddegon pp. 470 — 474. 

KumSnla (SI. Virt., Sabda, 16—87) gives the Samkhya arguments 
against the Bauddha and Vaiiesika view, and admits that these arguments are 
invalid, though he subsequently rejects the view that Verbal knowledge is 
inference, from the standpoint of Ins own theory. 
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or may not be reliable (apt a). Thus when we say that the 
word is an inferential mark which gives knowledge of 
things through the force of a vyapti or universal connec- 
tion, we must be understood to mean (a) that the connec- 
tion depends on human convention, and (b) that word is 
an inferential mark from which the thing can be known 
only when it is spoken by a reliable person But after all 
even such an inferential mark as smoke (used in inferring 
that the hill is on fire) is a valid mark only with certain 
qualifications, e.g. if the smoke is rising upwards in an 
unbroken connection with the ground, etc The adding of 
qualifications to the ‘Mark’ does not prevent the case from 
being a case of inference. 

Witli this view may lie compared Dinnaga’s teach- 
ing in the Praman.asamuccaxja, as reported by Vidyabhu- 
snna 1 . ‘‘Dinnaga asks* ‘What is the significance of 
Credible Word? Does it mean that the person who 
spoke the word is credible, or that the fact he averred is 
credible?’ ‘If the person 5 , continues he, ‘is credible, it 
is a mere inference’. On the other hand if the fact is 
credible, it is a mere Perception.”*. The nature of the 
inference, on the former alternative, is made plain in the 
citation from Dinnaga given by Vaoaspati*. 

aptavakyavisamvadasamanyad anumanata , — 

“ We infer that the reliable person’s words agree 
with reality, from that common property of agreement 
with reality which belongs to all statements by reliable 
persons. ’ ’ That is, we have learned from experience the 
general rule that trustworthy persons’ statements are 
true . and we apply this rule to the case of this particular 
statement The process is therefore inference 

l HIL p 288 

•VidySbhflsana's words here are in fact a translation of the objection 
which Uddyotakara raises NV p. 63 11 13—16, and which Vacaspati 

attributes to DifmSgs, NVT p 188 1 6 

‘NVT p 138 1. 20. 


21 
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Ab to the second horn of Dihnaga’B dilemma, — in 
the alternative we may learn by actual experience that the 
speaker’s statement is avisamvadin, i.e. in agreement 
with reality. And in this case the pramdna, or means by 
which the idea conveyed by the words is justified, is per- 
ception. 

Uddyotakara replies that Dinnaga’s criticism is irre- 
levant, because he has not understood the meaning of 
Nyaya Sutra I.i. 7 — aptopade&ah iabdah: which, accord- 
ing to Uddyotakara, means isabdollehhena pratipattih, 
cognition by verbal indication U ddyotakara’ s attitude ap- 
parently is that words do lead to belief — and if they are 
the words of a reliable person, to right belief. Therefore 
they arc (in the latter case) pramdkarana — the instrument 
■of true cognition and pramdkarana is pramdna. I)in- 
naga however looks for another pramdna which will pro- 
vide a justification or proof of the belief produced by the 
words. This justification Dinnaga finds either m in- 
ference or perception. His refusal to admit that fabda 
is a pramdna should be due to his understanding the 
word pramdna in a different sense from that m which 
the Naiyayika understands it. And yet the Bauddha, ai 
well as the Naiyayika, holds the doctrine of paratah pra- 
manyam 1 , i.e. that no pramdna carries its own justifi- 
cation with it : its validity being established from some 
other source. The Naiyayika however used this doctrine 
principally against the Mimdmsaka tenet that the validity 
of Testimony was self -proved 3 . In view of the fact 
that the Bauddha held the doctrine of paratah prdmanya, 
it is difficult to understand his refusal to admit that, 
since iabda does, as a matter of fact, sometimes give rise 
to beliefs which happen to be true, it is a pramdna. 

1 SDS, chapter on Jatm%nlya^ar4ana (p 196 in Cowell and Gough’s 
translation). See JhS, Sadho Lai lectures on Nyiya, page 87. 

*Jha, Sadho Lai lectures, pp. 87-86. 
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For, after all, be does use pramana m the sense in 
which the Naiyayika uses it And, in that sense, iabda 
is a separate pramana. 

The discussion about iabda is perplexing because we 
feel that the disputants are so often at cross purposes. 
And the reason why they are at cross purposes is that the 
distinction between a psychological cause of knowledge 
(prama-karana) and a logical ground of knowledge 
( pramana in the sense of proof ) was not clearly drawn. 
Sabda is clearly a psychological cause of knowledge. But, 
equally clearly it is not a logical ground of knowledge; 
except for those who, like the Mimamsakas, were pre- 
pared to maintain its ‘svatah pramanya’ or logical self- 
sufficiency. The Naiyayika was not prepared to do this. 
But he called &abda a pramana m the psychological sense. 
The Bauddha refused to call it a pramana because (quite 
inconsistently) he was, for the moment, understanding 
pramana in the logical sense of self-sufficient ground of 
belief • a sense really inconsistent with his doctrine of 
paratah pramanya. 


(n) Gesture 

PBh p.‘220. 1.9 “ Since we find that cognition is pro- 

duced by the gesture of a person whose 
expressive actions are known to us, this too is nothing but 
inference. ’ ’ 

That is, it is not the gesture as such that produces the 
knowledge, but our knowledge of what the person means 
by his gestures. The knowledge conveyed by the gesture 
therefore depends on the connection between the gesture 
and the speaker’s intention. This is a vydpti, and the 
cognition is therefore inference as being vydptibalena. 

Here again we feel that distinctions require to be 
drawn. (1) Gestures are psychologically a cause of cog- 
nition : whether the process by which the cognition is 
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produced from the gesture ir or is not an inferential pro- 
cess is a question for the psychologist. 

(2) The cognition which is thus produced is fre- 
quently a de facto correct cognition. Gesture could 
in that sense be called pramakarana, and therefore pra- 
mana. 

(3) But if we ask the strictly logical question, — 
whether the gesture brings with it any justification for 
believing the de facto right cognition to be de jure 
right, — then we shall perhaps have to reply that this 
justification would depend on an inference of credibility. 

It is not clear whether Tra^astapada is answering the 
psychological question (1) above, or the logical ques- 
tion (3) above, when he says that gesture, as a supposed 
pramdna, is really inference. And the reason why it 
is not clear is because he is thinking of pramdna in the 
ambiguous sense noted under (2) above, — i e. as pra- 
makarana : which may mean either a de facto cause of 
correctness, or a de jure ground of correctness m the 
cognition. 

(Hi) Comparison nr Analogy ( upamdna ) 

The classical account of this process is as follows. 
A townsman is told by a forester that a bison ( gavaya r 
bos gavaeus) is like a cow — ‘yatha, gauh, tatha gavayah’ . 
He goes into a forest, sees a creature resembling a cow, 
and realises that this is the creature called a ‘bison’ . The 
outcome of the process (upamanaphala , upamiti ) is the 
cognition of the name as applying to the thing. The 
instrument of this cognition ( upamdna ) according to Vat- 
syayana is the knowledge expressed in the formula ‘yatha 
gauh, tatha gavayah’ 1 , ‘a bison is like a cow’ • but 


'This suggests the formula of the fourth member of the syllogisip 
the upon aya or Application And it in noteworthy that VitsySyana, in the 
passage on NS T f. 89 in which he characterises the members (avayatt) tot 
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according to later opinion it in the perceived resemblance 
of the creature now present t6 a cow, assisted by the 
memory of the information previously received that a 
bison is like a cow 1 . 

But is this really what the sutrdkara means by Ins 
definition of upamdna, — ‘prasiddhasadharmyat sSdhyasa- 
dhanam upamanam ’ 3 . 

The primd facie meaning of this is ‘ ‘ comparison 
is the establishing of what is to be established from a 
known resemblance 3 (or: from resemblance to a thing 
known)”. Now this is a description which would be 
appropriate to the inferential process known to western 
logic as Analogy. But the difficulty about interpreting 
the sutra in this way is obvious. Inference, anumdna, 
as set out in the account of the five-membered syllogism, 
is also a process of ‘proving the probandum from likeness 
to a known thing 4 — i e it is described as an analo- 
gical process There would thus be no distinction avail- 
able between anumdna and upamdna. 

And there is no corroborative evidence at all for the 
existence anywhere m Indian logic of the western notion 
of analogy, as a specific type of inference distinct from 
anumdna , — 

x is like y. 

But y has the property P. 

Therefore x has the property P. 


♦he syllogism, gays explicitly that the application is analogy — upamSnam 
upanayah, tathety upatarhharat the application is analogy because it applies 
<what has been said before in the example) by the use of the word tat ha' 
W. Cf NS n i. 48. 

‘7ha, translation, L 106-197, footnote. 

*NS I. l 6 See algo NS II. i 44 — 48 (the rather obscure passage 
in which upamdna is examined) translated pp 818-819 infra. 

'See infra p 818 for the meaning of prasiddha-sidharmya 

'Thus in NS I l 34 we get what seems practically an identical 
formula given as the definition of the 'Beason' or hetu in a syllogism .— 
udiharonotidharmijat tadhyas&dhanam hetuh, — “the Season is the proving 
of what is to he proved from likeness to an example". 
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The passage in the Nydyasutra in which upamana 
is examined (II.i.44 — 48), whatever its exact interpreta- 
tion may be, certainly has no reference to analogy m this 
western sense of the term. And the only other ancient 
authority for the meaning of upamana, — namely, the 
‘Vrttikdra’ cited in Sahara’s Bhdsya on Mimarhsd Sutra 
I.i.S 1 , gives an account still further from our concep- 
tion of analogical proof. The Vfttikdra’s definition 
runs : upamanam apij asaihnikr^e ’rthe buddhim utpa- 
dayati, yatha gavayadar&anam gosmaranasya — “ com- 
parison also (i.e. like inference) gives rise to a cognition 
in an object not in contact with sense : for instance, the 
sight of the bison gives rise to remembrance of the cow ’ ’ . 
This is explained to mean that upamana makes us appre- 
hend the similarity of the object which is present (the 
bison) to an object which iB not present (the cow) but is 
called up by memory. 

For V&tsySyana, upamana, as instrumen 1 of cogni- 
tion, meant a knowledge of resemblance, m the form ‘a 
bison is like a cow’ The question is, as Vatsyayana 
puts it, kim punar atropam&nena knyatef — “ what is 
it that is effected by this knowledge of resemblance as 
an instrument”? In other words what is the upamiti 
or upamanaphala, the special kind of right cognition 
( prama ) produced by this special pramana, i.e. a cogni- 
tion of resemblance? 

The only answer that Vatsyayana could find to this 
question was that the cognition of resemblance led to 
apprehension of the relation between designation and 
thing designated (samjhasamjhtsambandha) . This seems 
a rather trivial result for a separate pramana to produce • 
and that is why the Indian account of upamiti, cognition 
arising from resemblance, strikes a Western reader as a 
singularly barren notion. But Vatsyayana’s examples 
show that the knoAvledge of the name carried a good deal 

l Bibl. Ind. eds p 10 1. 16. 
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more with it. Knowing that the herb called the ‘bean- 
leaf’ is like a bean, a person finds a herb like a bean, 
realises that this is the thing to which the name bean-leaf 
applies, and plucks it for medicinal purposes ( bhaiqajya - 
ydharati). The recognition of the object as possessing 
certain properties is the important thing — not a mere 
knowledge of names. So understood, upamiti is a 
resultant of importance; and the kind of indirect identifi- 
cation of hitherto unseen objects designated as upam&na 
does play no small part in the growth of knowledge. 
Thus explained upamana may be described as a process of 
‘apperception’ 

For reason r which have already been partly indicated 
and which are further explained below m the comment on 
Nydya Sutra II.1.44 — 48 ( upamanapanksa ) I think Vst- 
syayana’s interpretation of upamana gives what was sub- 
stantially the meaning of the sutrak&ra. The wording 
of the definition of upamana m 1 1.6 is misleading, more 
especially in view of its close resemblance to the wording 
of the definition of the ‘reason’ {hetu, second member of 
the syllogism) in 1.1.34 : for when we are told that 
‘ ‘upamana is the establishing of what is to be established 
from likeness to something known ”, and then told that 
“ the reason is the establishing of what is to be establish- 
ed from likeness to the example ”, we naturally think 
that the two processes must be closely allied. But the 
fact is that sadhyasadhana, ‘establishing what is to be 
established’, is a phrase which allows of different inter- 
pretations : and its meaning is determined by the context. 
In speaking of the hetu it can fairly be translated ‘proving 
the probandum’. But in speaking of upamana it has a 
different sense — a sense correctly given in Vatsyayana’s 
paraphrase prajMpaniyasya prajmpanam. So that 
sutra I.i. 6 means that ‘‘upamana is the making known 
of what has to be made known, from likeness to a known 
thing 
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Pra^astapada says : — 

PBh p 220 1 16 ‘ ‘Knowledge of likeness as an instru- 

ment of valid cognition is nothing but 
credible testimony ( upamanam aptavacanam eva), 
because it is the conveying of the (idea of the) bison, 
through the (idea of the) cow, to a person to whom the 
bison is unknown 1 , by a person who has seen a 2 
bison 

PraiSastapada has already reduced Testimony to 
Inference : so that in reducing upamana to Testimony 
he is, from his own standpoint, reducing it to Inference. 
The view which he is criticising is perhaps Vatsyayana ’s 
for it is Vatsyayana who identifies the instrument of 
upamiti with the knowledge 'yatha ganh, taiha gavayah' ; 
ignoring the perception of the gavaya which later com- 
mentators make an integral part of the upamana as the 
instrument of upamiti And, as against this (clearly in- 
adequate) view, Prariastapada uses an argumcntum ad 
hominem • “ You identify upamana with knowledge in the 
form ‘the bison is like the cow’. But this knowledge con 
only have been derived from testimony. So that upa- 
mana is, from your own standpoint, aptavacana, and not 
a separate instrument of cognition ”. 

This may be effective as against Vatsyayana, but is 
incomplete as a criticism in face of a more adequate 
analysis of the intellectual process which Vatsyayana has 
in view. That process certainly depends partly on testi- 
mony : but it is something more than a belief based 
on testimony — and it is in virtue of this something more 


'The text has oprasiddhasya gavoyaiyo, but there in a variant 
apranddh&vayatasya Tt is necessary to emend to aprattddhagavayasya 
and that this is the right reading is confirmed by the commentary which in 
line 21 has apratiddhagavayasya, and glosses it by ajiHtagavayasya. See 
Faddegon p. 476 note 

, 3ptena= by a fit, l e credible person But later commentators 
always explain it in this connection, as 'one ulio has had ip tt, le sakpid 
arthasya priptih. 
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that the name upamdna is used of it. Sridhara accord- 
ingly supplements Pradastapada’s brief criticism 1 . 

Dmnaga m the Pramanasamuccaya argued that 
upamana is not different from either (on one interpreta- 
tion of it) perception, or (on another interpretation of 
it) testimony 1 , — na pratyaksad vakyad vd vyatmcyate 3 
" When one apprehends both the cow and the bison 
by perception, then one gets the knowledge that 
'this is like that’ from perception. When again one 
hears that ‘the bison is like the cow’ , then it is merely on 
hearing this that one understands that some of the quali- 
fies of the cow are present in the bison and some are 
absent — since otherwise the phrase ‘like’ ( yathd . . tatha ) 
would not have been used. It is a preponderant same- 
ness of qualities (bhuyas sarupyam) that one appre- 
hends ”. 

Both Uddyotakara and Vacaspati reply that Din- 
naga’s criticism is irrelevant because he has not under- 
stood what the sutra means by upamana — i.e he has not 
taken Vatsyayana’s view of the sutra as meaning by 
upamdna the process of applying a name to a thing 
through similarity to a known thing; but has interpreted 
it as merely the process of getting to know the similarity 
of two things 4 . And this seems a fair criticism of 
Dinnaga. 


'NK pp 280 — 222 In criticising the view of the “disciples of 
Sahara SvSmin”, le the view above referred to m connection mth the 
definition of upamdna given by Sahara, lie quotes Kflmarila, 8lokavSrtikn. 
upamdna, 86 Faddegon tranalates thia passage of NK at pp 475 — 478 
For the Mtmdihaaka account of u pome no, see JbS’s Pribhikara School r / 


‘NVT p. 186 1. 14 It is part of a iloka from DirinSga 
*NV p 61 1. 8 aparifMy a cdtrSrtlmm NVT p 136 1 3 tad Idriam 
npamSnaphalam (videlicet, sam;fldeamjAuambandha) atidtin sSdj-tyatilanam 
eddjiyatlh»\ajiiSnam topamdnam iti bhr&ntc Bhadanto Dmndga Skftpati 
(sidfiyajMna is the knowledge derived from testimony, tady^yavihfpijilina 
is the knowledge derived from perception — the former =yathd gaub tathd 
yavaya tti, the latter = gos&dflyavUiclo 'yam IdjiaJy prtyjah. See NVT p 188 
II. 6-6) 
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Vacaspati argues that, understood as Vatsyayana 
understands it, upamdna must be regarded as a pramdna 
distinct from perception, etc., on the ground that it pro- 
duces a kind of right cognition ( prama ) distinct from 
those produced by the other pramdna’ s — pratyaksadibh- 
yah pramdndntaram upamdnam tajjanyapramavilaksa- 
mpramdjana katvat . 

Note on the examination of the notion of upamdna m 
Nydya Sutra II. i. 44 — 48 

Sutras 44-45. A dialectical objection is raised. 
Similarity must either be complete, preponderant, or 
slight. If complete, there is not resemblance — no one 
says ‘a cow is like a cow’. Nor again is resemblance 
asserted on the basis of preponderant similarity — no one 
says ‘an ox is like a buffalo’. Nor again on the ground 
of slight similarity — otherwise everything would be like 
everything. 

This is set aside on the ground that analogy proceeds 
from a prasiddhasadhamiya. There is no question of all, 
most, or little — there is resemblance : and where there is 
resemblance analogy cannot be denied. 

Sutras 44-47. Pratyakscnapratyaksasiddheli (40 
Ndpratyakse gavaye pramandrtham upamanasya paiyd 
ina iti (47). 

According to the commentators, sutra 46 argues that 
upamdna is really anumana, inference, because (like in- 
ference) it proves by means of something perceived some- 
thing which is not perceived. Sutra 47 replies that 
upamdna does not prove something unperceived, — “ we 
do not see upamdna functioning as a pramdna m the case 
of the bison as something unperceived ”. ■ We appre- 
hend by upamdna that a bison present to sense is a bison. 
Whereas we infer the existence of fire which is not 
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present to sense. Thereby upamana is different from 
anumdna. 

The passage seems to show that Vatsyayana’s ac- 
count of upamana is that intended by the Sfdralt&ra , and 
stands for the genuine tradition of the ancient school of 
Nyaya. 

Sutra 48. Tathety upasamharad upamanasiddher 
ncivi&esah 

‘ ' The process of upamana is established by the use 
of ‘ so ’ or ‘ like ’ (in the ‘ application ’ or fourth 
member of the syllogism) . and therefore it is not true 
that it is not different from anumann." 

The present sutra suggests that the motive for the re- 
cognition of upamana as an independent source of know- 
ledge was to provide a pramdria corresponding to the 
fourth ‘ member ’ in the way in which ‘testimony ’ 
corresponds to the first, ‘ inference ’ to the Becond and 
‘perception’ to the third. Gf NBh. p 44, II. 11 — 15, on 
NS. I.i 39. 

(w) Presumption or Implication ( arth&patti ) 

According to the classical account of this process it 
consists in finding a supposition which reconciles a pnmd 
facie contradiction. The two stock examples are . (1> 
You have information that Caitra is alive : but you do 
not find him m his house. Ergo, he is out. (2) You 
are told of one Devadatta who is fat and does not eat by 
day. You draw out of this statement the implication 
that he eats by night. The former is given as an illus- 
tration of dr$tarthapatti, implication or presumption from 
experienced facts; the latter as an illustration of irutdr- 
thdpatti, implication or presumption from words 1 . 


l NK p. 222 1 9 ft. and 11. 26— 27. The passages in the NK in. 
which arth&pattt is discussed extend up to p 226, and are translated by 
Faddegon pp 476 — 468. 
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Arthdpatti was recognized as a separate means of valid 
cognition (pram&na) by both schools of Purva Mimamsa 
(Bhat^as and Prabhakaras ) 1 , and the doctrine is 
found with its essential features developed as earlv as the 
Vrttikara cited by Sahara 1 . The passage m Sahara’s 
Bhasya may be quoted as the locus classicus. 

Sahara. 

“ arthapattir api drstah &nito rartho ’nyathd nopa- 
padyata ity arthakalpana • yathd, fivatn Deradattasya 
qrh&bhavadartianena bahirbhdvasyadrstasya kalpana ” 
4 ‘ Presumption is the supposition of a thing on the ground 
-that a thing, heard or seen, is otherwise not possible • for 
Instance, through finding that Devadatta, though alive, 
Is not at home (there arises) the supposition of his being 
■out — a thing which we do not know by actual experi- 
ence.” 


Nyaya-sutra and Vaisydyana 

This however was not the only account of ‘presump- 
tion ’ current in the early schools; and it was not the 
original meaning of the term. The notion is discussed 
in that passage of the Nyaya-sutra 3 which argues 


‘JliS, PSPM pp 70-71 Bee also Slakavartika, ret ton 'arthi patti'. 

'Btbl Ind edn. p 10 11 17-20 

'The section known as pramSnacaiu*tvaziiava*tliapan8, NS II li 
1— 12 Artliipaf.fi u Bpoken of in sfltras 1—6 

It is worth noting that arthSpatti is one of the 32 tantrayukti'* or 
methodo'ogical notions need in a ioxtra of which Suirnta, Caraka and 
Kantilya give lists with definitions and examples The definition of artha- 
pottt given by Kaufilya (with which Sudruta’s definition agrees) is "wd 
*intiUam arthod Ipadyate" : and the example from the iistra is that, when 
we are told that a person skilled in the WBys of the world should approach 
a king by way of good advice which pleases, the implication (arthSd dpannam 
tharati) is that he should not give good advice that does not plcaBe. This 
■sorresponds to VStsyayana's account, not to Sahara’s 

Raul A rill. S adhikarana 18, adhySya l — p 424 of Mysore edn. 1909. 
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against the separate status of supposed pramdna’s other 
than the four enumerated in NS Li. 3; and the account 
there given, as interpreted by Vatsyayana, is not identical 
with the account given by Sahara. 

Vatsyayana begins by defining arthapatti as abhid- 
hlyamanc ’ rthe yo ’nyo ’ rthah prasajyate — ‘ r another 
thing which follows as an implication of the thing that is- 
stated 1 ”. The example which he gives is- yathS 
meghesv asatsu vr§tir na bhavatlti kim atra prasajyate f 
satsu hharatiti — “ for instance, what is implied in the* 
statement that when there are no clouds it does not rain ? 
(The implication is) that it rams where there are 
clouds®”, 1 e. the object cognised through implication 
is that the production of the effect, rain, is limited to the 
existence of the cause, clouds — “karyotpadah karan- 
asattam na vyabhicarati" . If not A, not B : ergo, if B, 
then A. Vatsyayana further characterises tins pro 
cess as ‘apprehending from opposition what is not stated’ 
— anabhihitasyarthasya pratyanikabharad grahamm ’ 
(NBh p. 101 1 6 on NS ILii.2) He says shortly 
afterwards • ‘ ‘ from the statement that in the absence of 
the cause the effect is not produced, we arrive by implica- 
tion at what is related to this as its opposite, namely, that 
the effect is produced in the presence of the cause’. Bor 
from a negative comes the opposed affirmative”. 


l NBh on NS IT n 1, p 100 1 11 This looks like a paraphrase 
of the tantrayukt* cited in the preceding footnote That VStsyfivana was 
familiar with these lists of tant rayukti '/ is clear from NBh p. 16 1 9 on 
NS l.i 4 As the iloka quoted by hun in NBh p 7, 1 6 on NS I 1 . 1 
ocenra in the KnuftHya Artha sastra it is even possible that he knew the- 
list as Kauttlya gives it Of also NS V i 21 (arthdpattisama). 

’An opponent objects that it does not always ram when there are 
clouds, so that the conclusion arrived at by implication is uncertain (flnm- 
kdntika) — The answer given is that ho misnndersta-ids the result given by 
‘implication’, — the implication of ‘when there are no clouds it does not raw 
is ‘when it does rain there ore clouds' 

‘NBh p 101 1 10 on NS TI.il 4 : asah karane karyarn not- 

padyata iti eo kyit pratyanikabhQto 'rthah sat t I tirade kdryam utpadyata tty 
arthid ipadyate Abhavasyaht eakyfld bMvob pratyanika tit 
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It will be clear that Vatsyiiyana means little more hi 
■arthapatti than what Western formalists call the opposi- 
tion of propositions and immediate inference. But Vat- 
syayana has no doctrine of ‘ logical opposition ’ such as 
that embodied m our ‘ Square of Opposition ’ . He note® 
•that some supposed ‘implications’ are in fact not logically 
necessary (anaikantika) ; but he does not formulate the 
precise conditions under which an implication is cogent 1 

Nevertheless the sutra already defends arthapatti 
•against the charge of being inconclusive (anaik&ntika ) ; 
although it denies that it is an independent source of 
knowledge, and holds that it comes under the head of 
inference. Neither the sutra nor the Bhasya makes it 
clear just what form implication would take when ex- 
pressed as anumana, inference through a middle term. 
But the sutra has no doubts as to the identity of arthapattt 
and anumana : for it argues against the objector’s infer- 
ence (“ implication is not a source of valid knowledge 
because it is inconclusive ”), that, if implication is in- 
valid, then this inference is itself invalid; while, if the 
inference is valid, then implication is valid : the meaning 
of the dilemma being that the validity of inference stands 
or falls with the validity of implication — since in fact 
there is no distinction between implication and inference 
Neither the sutra nor the Bhasya recognises the distinc 
tion, first made perhaps by some Mlmamsaka predecessor 
of Sahara (unless Sahara himself originated the doc- 
trine), between verbal implication ( butarthapatti ) and 
real implication (drstarthapatti) . Pra^astapada re- 
cognises it, but regards it as of little importance. 

All implication is within a system, and therefore 
relational. Vatsyiiyana takes his example from the 


’Indian Logic never developed the sort cf doctrines which we class as 
‘formal’, and its omission to concern itself with the ‘opposition of proptsi* 
tions’, in oar sense, u a case m point 
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causal relation, Sahara takes his from spatial relations (if 
a man is not here, he is elsewhere), while the later 
Mlmamsaka adds one based on time — if not now, at an- 
other time. All three illustrations can easily present 
themselves as a mere opposition between positive and 
negative — between this and not-this; for the reason that 
a system is a whole of mutually exclusive parts, and 
can always be expressed disjunctively. This aspect of 
the relational argument is present to Vatsyayana when he 
characterises the argument as based on pratyanlhabhava , 
or opposition : and when he says the positive is the 
pratyaniha of the negative he lapses into a ‘formal ’ view 
of ‘ implication Sahara and his school, partly at least, 
avoid this tendency to a formal account, because they 
think of the system of facts as forcing upon the mind a 
point of view which is not merely the negative of the 
impossible supposition but a positive conception in itself. 
Nevertheless they do not succeed in realizing the construc- 
tive or ‘synthetic’ character which is the mark of a 
genuine arthapatti — as exemplified for example in 
geometrical construction, in which new positive truth 
arth&d apadyate — arises by implication in the concrete 
character of a system 1 . 

Pra6astapada 

Prasastapada does not seem to accept Vatsyayana s 
account of arthapatti ; and he draws the distinction, which 
Vatsyayana does not draw, between drs^drthapatti and 
Srutarthapatti. His actual words, however, do not enable 


'Faddegon suggests, what Beems very probable, that arthipatti 
originally “was a notion dne to the exigencies of exegesis Where a literal 
explanation of the text was not possible, one had to go back (Spadyate) to 
the meaning or intention of the speaker (artha) Arthapatti thus signified 
‘reading between the lines' Later on, arthlpatti got a wider meaning, only 
the irutSrthipatti was a remnant of the old use of the term". Vatieiiha 
Sgttem p. 478 footuote. 
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us to determine what view of artMpatti he has in mind. 
But, for reasons suggested below, it is probable that Srl- 
dhara interprets him correctly. 

PBh p.223 1.1. “Implication from an object of ex- 
perience is no more than inference 
by opposition (virodhy eva sc. anumanam) : implication 
from what is heard is inference from the inferred. ’ ’ 

Comment, (a) drsfarthapatti 

Sridhara glosses virodhy anumanam by: “praman- 
dntaravimddha evartho 'rthantaravinabhuta iti virodhy 
eva lihqam ” — “ a thing which when contradicted by 
some other means of knowledge is inseparably connected 
with another thing is a ‘Mark by contradiction’ ”, 
Absence from the house, when contradicted by knowledge 
that the man is alive, is inseparably connected with, and 
therefore is the Mark of, being outside the house Sri- 
dhara takes the reference to be to some such view of 
arthapatti as Sahara’s 

It is a case of inference, anumdna, because it clearly 
relies on avinabhava , universal connection, ‘yasya yathd 
niyamas, tasya tathaiva lihgatvam ’ , says Sridhara : 
“ there is a middle term (i.e. the process is inference 
or anumdna), just so far as there is a rule of necessary 
connection ”. “If absence in the house caused the 
thought of presence outside simply through the mijxissi- 
bility of the former alternative (anupapattimatrena) , it 
would not be a middle term based on a universal rule 
( niyamahetu ) and therefore the absence from the house 
might lead to the thought of something else too ( arthdn - 
taram api kalpayet — i.e. it would not point to any definite 
alternative)”. The Mimamsaka says that knowledge 
of absence from the house generates the idea of something 
else in order to make itself possible ( svotpattaye ) — and it 
is not possible on any other hypothesis except that of the 
man’s being outside ( anyasmin kalpite na tasyopapattih ). 
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But on what authority (kern) does he affirm that a living 
man’s absence from the house is only possible in case 
he is outside l On the authority of the experience that 
a finite substance if it is in one place iB not anywhere else. 
But then the realisation of the possibility of the man’s 
absence from the house has as its condition a positive 
connection ( anvaya ), and so is inferential, since its 
arising depends on a universal connection. The form of 
the argument would be : ‘Devadatta is out, because being 
alive he is not seen in the house : like me’ 1 . 

— There is no question that the process is ‘ inferen- 
tial’ in the sense of depending on a universal. The 
question is whether it can be ‘reduced to syllogistic form’ : 
and since the Indian syllogism is in essence inference 
from examples this really amounts to asking whether 
arthapatti can be represented (fairly) as inference from 
examples : and the obvious irrelevance of the example in 
Srldhara’s attempt at reduction to syllogistic form in- 
dicates that it cannot be done. Arthapatti is not infer- 
ence from examples — Western logic meets with similar 
difficulties in attempting to reduce relational arguments 
to terms of our syllogism • we cannot easily construct a 
premise stating explicitly the universal from which the 
conclusion could be supposed to be ‘deduced’; and the 
premises as they stand present a qmtemio terminorum: 
as for instance in such arguments as ‘A is to the right 
of B, and B to the right of C, therefore A is to the right 
of C’. Indian logic in its doctrine of arthapatti is 
facing this same problem, though from a different angle. 

’The above is the substance of what Sridhsra says on irttSHhipaUt, 
NK p. 298 11. 8—16 One or two sentences remain unintelligible to me — I 
have omitted them. Faddegon's translation of the passage at pp 470-180 
is oonfusod. 

The argument (in the last sentence of the above) is in the affirmative 
(onoaym) form. The NatyHytka tradition makes arthapatti a kmalavyattreht 
anumdna, e.g. TarkabhifS pp 80-81 the form being "Devadatta eats by 
night ; because he is fat without eating by day; those who do not eat by night 
are not fat-without-eating-bv-day ; like so-and-so who eats neither by day nor 
night and is thin, not so Devadatta, etc.” 

22 
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The Indian syllogism from example does not differ in 
essentials from the Western syllogism. Both are sub- 
sumptive. And the fact is that there are important 
classes of inference which are not subsumptive, and there- 
fore refuse reduction to syllogistic form, or to anumdna. 
Indian logic gives a few illustrations of such arguments 
under the rubric of arthapatii. The treatment of the 
topic is inadequate : but it is still a valuable suggestion. 

(6) irutdrthapatti 

Pra^astapada’s meaning in calling verbal implica- 
tion anumitdnumana is merely that verbal testimony is 
itself (on his showing) inference The facts derived by 
‘ implication ’ from words are arrived at mferentially : 
therefore the ‘ implication ’ got from such facts is ' infer- 
ence from the inferred ’ 

(v) Sambhava — Inclusion 

PBh p.225 1.10 “Inclusion 1 also is neither more nor 
less than inference, because it is a 
case of something which cannot exist without another 
thing (avindbhavitvat)” . 

NK ad. loc. Sridhara explains : “A hundred is 

known to exist through the 
knowledge that a thousand exists, as the result of a 
separate source of knowledge called ‘inclusion’, which 
takes the form ‘A hundred is included in a thousand’ 
Some people hold this view, but the author rejects it on 
the ground that the knowledge of a hundred from a 
thousand is just inference because it is conditioned by 
the knowledge that a hundred is inseparably connected 
with a thousand”. 

“The translation of sambhava by ‘probability’ in this connection 
is a mere error The examples given are always cases of quantitative 
inclusion of part in whole, and place the meaning of the term beyond doubt. 
Jht on N8 II. n 1 translates ‘deduction’; bnt this is too wide a term. 
Keith IL4 p. 87 gives ‘equivalence or inclusion’ • I have not met the term 
in the sense of ‘equivalence’. 
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V&tsy&yana 1 gives a similar account, and, like 
Pra£ast&pada, uses the term avinabhava m this connec- 
tion ■ but this term was not for him, as it had become for 
Pra^astapada, a technical name for the universal m 
reasoning. Perhaps it first found its way into the langu- 
age of logic m some sLoh usage as is illustrated in this 
passage of the Nyayabhdsya. “ What is called ‘ inclu- 
sion’ is the grasping of the existence of another thing 
as the result of grasping the existence of a thing which 
is its avinabhavin, i.e. does not exist without it’. For 
instance we apprehend the existence of an adhdka (a 
weight which is the quarter of a drona) from apprehend- 
ing the existence of a drona, and of a prastha (which is 
the quarter of an adhdka) from apprehending the existence 
■of an adhaka ” And again : — 

‘ ‘ A quantity and its constituents being united by the 
relation of inseparable concomitance (avindbhavavrttya 
sambaddhayoh samudayasamudayinoh) , the apprehension 
of the constituent by means of the aggregate ( samudayena ) 
is ‘inclusion’ : and this too (i.e as well as arthapatti) is 
just inference.” 

— As in the case of arthapatti, there is a failure 
to generalise the particular case. The case is that of 
argument from quantitative relations — the case of arith- 
metic, if not of mathematical reasoning in general : and 
the question whether sambhava is a separate pramdna 

1 NBh p 100 11 13—14 and p 101 11. 7-8 on NS II. n 1-2 The 
term sambhava occurs in both these sfl tros. The reference to arthapatti, 
sambhava, etc , m these sQtras is a proof that logical doctrines other than 
those of the Nyiya were already m existence 

’The inclusive quantity is accurately called the attnabhSvm, as 
being that which cannot exist without the included quantity The smaller 
of course can exist without the larger A hundred can exist without a 
thousand, bnt a thousand cannot exist without a hundred In ‘All M is I’, 
M is the amnabh&vin, i.e that which cannot exist without P But P can 
exist without M. 

P on the other hand is the sine :ud non of M — a hundred is the 1 sms 
cud non at a thousand The sine qui non is that without which ■ something 
cannot exist The avinObhSvm is that which cannot exist without another 
■thing this other thing being its sine ,uA non 
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is in fact the important question whether arithmetical 
reasoning is deductive in the sense of being syllogistic. 
Indian logic did not grasp the fundamental character of 
the problem, — neither did Western logic, until Kant 
pointed it out. Western formalism is in a more awkward 
predicament than Indian here in view of its.quantitative 
treatment of the syllogism. Both the Western and the 
Indian formalist would reduce arithmetical reasoning to 
syllogistic form. But the Western formalist at the same 
time reduces the syllogism to a kind of arithmetic 1 . 


( vi ) Abhava. Non-existence or negation 

It is clear from the discussion in the Nyaya Sutra 2 
that the investigation of the nature of non-existence 
( abhava ) arose out of a dialectical difficulty — How can 
we know that which is not? or, How can we assert that 
anything is not * It is, as we should perhaps say, the 
problem of how a negative judgment is possible Sahara 
gives no sign of being aware of any difficulty : but the 
position which he takes up is one out of which the dialect- 
ical difficulties stated and met in the Nyaya Sutra would 
inevitably arise. He simply says’ abhavo 'pi pramana- 
bhavo ndstity asyarthasydsamnikrstasya— “non-existence 
being an absence of any instrument of knowledge, is also 
(as'well as anumana and arthapatti) the thought 4 of some- 
thing not present to sense — viz. , of that thing (to which 
the pramBna would have applied)* — in the form ‘it is 


‘See Note on the Indian Syllogism pp 411-412 For tendencies 
to a quantitative formulation in Indian logic see pp 230 — 282 

‘N8 n u 7—12 

‘SSbarabhSsya p. 10 1 90— For later Mlmiihtaka differences of 

opinion on this topic see JhS, PSPM p. 72, and SlokavSrttka, section on 
abhita 

‘Supplying kalpanS from the preceding clause. 

*Thii seem? to be tho force of aeya. 
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not’ ”. The dialectical difficulty of asserting that the 
absence of means of knowledge can lead to knowledge — 
knowledge that the thing is not — is obvious, and is pre- 
cisely that raised in the Nyaya Sutra. Kumarila inter- 
prets Sahara’s statement as meaning that non-existence 
is the absence of any other instrument of knowledge; and 
draws the implication that non-existence is itself a distinct 
(sixth) instrument of knowledge, as being the source of 
negative judgments. 

Nyaya Sutra, II it. 7 — 12 

The Nyaya Sutra denies that abhava is a distinct 
instrument of cognition, on the ground that it is inferen- 
tial (Il.ii. 2) : but later (II.n.7 — 12) asserts the validity 
of negative judgment as against dialectical objections. 
In the latter passage the objector argues that negation 
is invalid (na prGmanyam) because there is no object of 
cognition ( prameya ) corresponding — the non-existent not 
being a ‘prameya’ 1 . — This objection springs from mere 
impudence (vaiyatyat), says Vatsyayana; for common 
experience provides numerous instances of ‘prameya’s’ 
of negation. The following sutra (II.ii.8) gives one 
such by way of example : — a number of (e.g.) pieces of 
cloth are marked, and a number are unmarked; someone 
is told to fetch the unmarked pieces, and is able to 
do so because the unmarked pieces become objects of cog- 
nition just from not being marked — The objector returns 
to the charge with the rejoinder that what simply is not 
cannot even be negated ( asaty arthe nabhavah) — if there 
are no marks you cannot say that the cloth is unmarked : 
to which the answer is given that marks do exist, — in 
the other pieces of cloth ( anyalak§aqopapatti ). — The 
objector retorts that the negation does not refer to the 

‘Thu objection supplies the motive tor the erection of abh&ca into 
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marks on the marked, cloths — that would involve self- 
-contradiction, since the marks on these cloths are pre- 
sent. It is impossible to say that the absence of marks 
on the marked cloths is the means of apprehending the 
unmarked cloths. — The reply is that it is not of course 
intended to assert the absence of the marks in the very 
things in which the marks are present. But the absence 
is apprehended relatively to the things in which the mark 
is present ( laksan&vasthitapek§asiddheh ). — The final sutra 
(II.ii.12) adds a further argument for the validity of the 
negative judgment, namely, that before a thing comes to 
be it is not 1 . This argument rightly connects negation 
with becoming : it is impossible to conceive of ‘becoming’ 
without the notions of ‘ not yet ’ (antecedent non-exist- 
ence) and ‘ no longer ’ (subsequent non-existence) 
Uddyotakara’s summary judgment on the oppo- 
nent’s arguments is that they are mere quibbles 
( chala ), which call not for refutation but for 
rebuke : for a quibble, when witting, is ignoratio 

*In his comment on thin Ystsyayana clearly enunciates a twofold 
division of abh ora into antecedent and subsequent non-existence but he 
makes no mention of the other varieties recognised by the later school 
‘ Abhdvadvaitaih khalu bhavati, prak cotpatter avidyamanatd, utpamasya 
cdtmano hdnid avidyamanata" . 

Tbe fourfold classification appears to be a relatively late doctrine, 
perhaps dating from Kumftnla — 

kg ire dadhyidt yan ndstt pragabhivali so ucyate 
nittttd p aytuo dadhru pradhvamt&bklva t gyate 
gatt yo ‘fetldyabhivat tu to ‘nyonySbhBva ucyate 
hraso 'vayavS ntmnd cpddhtkafhmya-varptah 
iaiagjngidirfipena to ‘ tyantibhiva ucyate. 

“The non-existence of curds m the milk is antecedent non-existence; 
the non-existence of milk In curds is subsequent non-existence or non-existence 
after deetrnction , the negation of horse m the cow is mutual or reciprocal 
negation, absence on the slope of the head of hardness and excrescence is 
absolute non-existence — non-existence of such things as the horns of a hare " 
(SlokavSrtika, abhbto, 2 — t) 

Still later, the three varieties ‘antecedent', ‘subsequent’ and ‘absolute’ 
were classed together under the general head of tamtargibhdoa , the common 
element m these three being apparently the temporal reference in ‘not yet’, 
‘no longer' and ‘never’ (for atyantibhdva is explained as traik&Ukdbhaca, 
non-existence in past, present and future) 'Reciprocal non-existence' is a 
denial of ld^tity (tSdStmvapraUyogikibh&va), without any temporal 
reference. See TB pp. 146—148. 
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elenchi {arthdntara)'\ and, when unwitting, only 
shows the ignorance of the person who employs it. 
But this is hardly fair • for what the opponent has urged 
is a genuine dialectical difficulty. 

Nyaya Sutra II. ii. 2, and Vatsydyana 

As regards the earlier passage (II.n.2) the question 
b/ises — On what grounds does the sutrakara reduce ‘ non- 1 
existence ’ to inference? No answer is to be found in 
the sutras themselves, and we have to rely on Vatsy&- 
yana’s comment 2 . But what he says strikes us as 
irrelevant; for he does not attempt to answer the question 
which we expect him to answer — the question how we 
know that a thing is not. Instead of dealing with this 
question, he gives an example to show that, given the 
knowledge that something is not, we can then use this 
knowledge as a means of apprehending that something 
else is. And he has no difficulty in showing that, when 
abhava, non-existence, is m this sense a pramana, i.e. a 
means of apprehending something, it is simply an infer- 
ential process. “ Absence or non-existence (as a pra- 
mdna) depends on an opposition’. That which 
is not is the means of apprehending that which 
is ( abhutam bhiitasya sc. pratipadakam ) — non-ex- 
istent rainfall causes us to apprehend an existent con- 
junction of wind and cloud, on the ground that where there 
is a restraining conjunction of wind and cloud the falling 
of the rainwater as the result of gravity does not take 
place.” And again: “ An opposition being established 


'Jha, Translation. Vol. II p 816 NV p 179 11. 7—10, and p 281 
11. 16—19 On these technicalities see the next chapter on Sophistical 
Refutations. 

*NBh p. 100 11 16—17, and p 101 11. 8-9. 

"abhdro eirodhl This is comparable with PraSastapSda’a account 
of arthdpatti as mrodhy anuminam I suspect that PradastapSda haa this 
passage of the Nyatyabhfyya in view, and is deliberately amending V&tsyi- 
yana's teaching. He means to say that what VStsyivana calls abhSta is in 
faot aHUfatU. 
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in the form ‘ where this is, that does not happen ’, we 
infer through the non-occurrence of the effect the existence 
of something which counteracts the cause (k&ranasya 
pratibandhakam ) ” . 


Praiastap&da 

Pradastapada’s brief statement shows that he takes 
almost the same view of non-existence, considered as a 
means of apprehension (abhovapramana) , as VfttsySyana 
does; but with this difference, that he identifies it with 
inference from absence of effect to absence of cause, 
whereas Vatsyayana identifies it with inference from 
absence of effect to presence of a counteracting cause 1 . 

As a contribution to the real problem of negation, 
as conceived by the Mlmarhsakas and the later Naiya- 
yikas and VaUesikas, — the problem, How do we know 
that which is not? — Pra^astapada’s teaching is thus as 
irrelevant as Vatsy ay ana’s. He says : — 

PBh p.225 11.14- “Non-existence also is neither more 
15. nor less than an instrument of infer- 

ence ( anumanam eva). Just as the 
occurrence of an effect is the inferential Mark in the appre- 
hension of the presence of the cause, so the non-occur- 
rence of the effect is the inferential Mark in the appre- 
hension of the absence of the cause.’’ 

Sndhara 

Sridhara ignores Pra^astapada’s account, and pro- 
ceeds to deal with the real problem in a long and valuable 
polemical digression 3 . He pomtB out that even those 


‘Thw difference confirms the suggestion made m the preceding 
footnote. If the inference through opposition (ot rodhy anumanam), to a 
counteracting cause, la to be classed as 'presumption 1 (artMpatti) , .the 
inference through non-existence (cfcMec) has to be differentiated from it. 
Tbs differentia is that the former infers a positive entity, the latter a 
negation 

*NK pp. 925 — 230 The first part deals with abhiva as a pramjfya, 
the second part with abUSva as a category That is, he deals with two 
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who assert that abhdva is a distinct instrument of cog- 
nition have to qualify the assertion by adding that the 
thing thus cognised as absent must be such a thing as 
is capable of being perceived if present; and that the con- 
ditions of perceiving it must be present. But this at once 
introduces an inferential element into the apprehension 
of non-existence, — the middle term being the fact that 
the thing is not perceived ( anupalabdhi m the Buddhist 
terminology : but Sridhara uses abhava as synonymous 
with anupalabdhi). The ‘ major premise ’ is the univer- 
sal connection between non-perception of an object cap- 
able of being perceived ( yogya ) and its non-existence 1 . 

But what of this ' fact that the thing is not per- 
ceived’ ? For instance when there is no pot on the floor 
— the floor is perceived as present. Why not say that 
the jar is perceived as absent*? That is, why not class 
negative apprehension as a case of perception, instead of 
calling it inference ? 

— Well, perception is defined as apprehension arising 
from contact of sense and object . and there is an obvious 
difficulty m conceiving of contact of the senses with an 
absent object. You may reply that whether an object 
can or cannot be in contact with sense can only be decided 
by the result : and since we do perceive absence we must 
conclude that there is somehow contact of sense with the 


problems : (a) How do we know the non-existent 1 and (b) In wbat sense is 
non-existence or negation an aspect of reality? 

Both parts are translated by Faddegon pp 488 — 492 
■Cf the formulation of inferenec through non-perception (anupalab- 
dhi) by Dharmakirti in the Nyiyabmdu p 110 — got sad upalabdhtlakfana- 
pr&ptan tad vpalabhyata evety ulete 'nupalabhyamdnam tidptam asad See 
NoU on the Indian Syllogism in Mind XXXHI N S 182 (Oct . 1924), 
pp 899-400, footnote Sridhara (A IK. p 226 II 1—8) eavs "nogyinu- 
pa lanibho iftey&bhatath no vyabhtcaratt, ayogyinupalambha* tv vvabhicarati, 
eaty apt Jflege tasy a eambhatid . . Bvath taty abhSro hngam eva 
eySd, actnabhioagrahanatapekfatodt ” 

Stidham's yogya is Dharmakirti 's upalabdhilakpanaprlpta. 

'This is the later NatySytka view Hitherto be haa been arguing 
against the Mimirluakat. 
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absent as absent. Bat the truth is that every negation 
or absence has a definite locus ( adhikarana ) : and that, 
whereas the sense is in contact with the locus and func- 
tions in the apprehension of the locus , it does not func- 
tion in the apprehension of the absence : as is shown by 
those cases where we are subsequently asked ‘Was so-and- 
so there?’ , and we then (i.e. when sense is no longer 
functioning) apprehend bis absence. Nor can this be a 
case of memory; for we remember what we have pre- 
viously experienced : but the absence now apprehended 
was not apprehended before. Nor are the difficulties any 
less for those 1 who, admitting that absence cannot be 
apprehended by perception, urge that the absence of the 
object is apprehended by the absence of apprehension 
through any of the five instruments of apprehension (per- 
ception, etc.) . which proves (as they hold) that absence 
( abhdva ), or non-apprehension, is a distinct instrument 
of apprehension (pramdmntara) a . For, m the case 
above instanced of realising subsequently that so-and-so 
was not present, — is the * non-apprehension ’ which 
(according to this account) establishes his absence, a 
present non-perception efuablishing a present absence, 
or a post non-perception establishing a past absence? A 
present non -perception would not be ‘non-perception of a 
thing capable of being perceived’ ( yogyanupalabdhi ), for 
the scene of the absence is now remote; besides the appre- 
hension that ‘he is not there’ may now be wrong, for he 
may have gone there m the meantime. A past non- 
apprehension, on the other hand, which alone is capable 
of determining past non-existence, has ceased to exist at 
the present — another state of mind has taken its place : 
and a non-existent mental process cannot be a cause of 


'The MbnSihtakai, again, The passage which follows (NK p. 227 
from 1. 2 = Faddegon pp. 486 and 487) 18 difficult, and Faddegon's otherwise 
adequate translation of this section, is in part confused here. 

*Cf the statement of Sahara cited above, p. 828 
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apprehension 1 . Nor can the past non-apprehension be- 
functioning now as recalled by memory, for the following 
reasons. — The opponent’s doctrine is that the non-per- 
ception cannot be brought to consciousness by any other 
of the instruments of apprehension because it iB a mere 
negation, — and if you suppose another ‘ non-apprehen- 
Bion ’ to be the means of apprehending the first ‘ non- 
apprehension ’ you land yourself in a regressus ad 
infinitum: and therefore non-apprehension must be 
thought of as determining its object without itself 
being apprehended, as is the case with the organs 
of sense 2 . “ This being the opponent’s view, 
it is impossible that there should now be me- 
mory of the past non-apprehension, seeing that it 
was not experienced when it was present : and there can' 
be memory only of what was previously experienced 3 . 


‘Accepting Faddegon's emendation (p 486 footnote 3) no c&vtdya- 
m ana pralitih kdranam bhavtltim arhati (text reads avuiyamSnSpratiUkS 
ranam) NK p 227 1 10. 

’The instruments of apprehension are of two kinds first, those 
which are instrumental to knowledge without themselves being known — as 
the organ of vision is instrumental to perception without our making it bd 
object of apprehension secondly, those which are instrumental to further 
knowledge through being themselves known — like the middle term of an 
inference (This classification of pramanat is given by VScaspati Midra, and 
is evidence of the vague character of the Indian conception of pramina It 
ib clear from this that pramina cannot be rendered ‘proof’ ) 

’At this point the opponent suggests that the past 'non-appre- 
hension' may be regarded as still continuing in the mind, on the ground 
that non-apprehension of an object only ceases when the object is apprehended 
And as for the objection previously raised that a different state of mind 

has now supervened, there is no ground for supposing that a difference in 

the state of mmd must imply a difference in the thing apprehended ( V) — 
Srldhara replies that this suggestion is perhaps passible in the case under 
consideration, i.e. the case of a person who is asked ‘Was X present’, and 

who then realises that X was absent But how will the opponent deal with 

(kali pratikHrah, as rightly read by Faddegon) a case in which the absence 
is at first not grasped owing to tbe fact that memory did not bring np the 
idea of the absent thing (prattyogtn), but is realised subsequently as the result 
of apprehending the thing somewhere else? For m such a case the previous 
non-apprehension ceasee owing to the present apprehension ! The opponent 
cannot say that there tear non-apprehension before, and that this, though' 
no longer existing, is the cause of the knowledge of absence — unless he is 

r iared to admit that a man can still see after he has lost his sight 1 — Perhaps 

will say that present non-apprehension is put an end to by the present; 
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Srfdhara concludes that the process by which we 
afterwards apprehend that a thing was absent (like the 
process by which we now apprehend that a thing is 
-absent) is inference. “ What would have been remem- 
bered when another thing is remembered, and yet is not 
remembered, although the desire to remember is present, 
was absent at the time of the original experience. So- 
and-so is not remembered at such-and-such a place which 
is remembered, although the desire to remember is pre- 
sent. Therefore so-and-so was absent ”, — If it be object- 
ed that such an inference is doubtful ( anaikantika ) be- 
cause we sometimes cannot call to mind something which 
as a matter of fact was present and formed part of the 
original experience — as when we remember one verse of 
a couplet but fail to recall the other — , we shall add to 
our ‘major premise’ the proviso ‘the aggregate of con- 
ditions for recall being the same m both cases' ( tulyasa - 
magrikatva). In the case of the two verses of the couplet 
the conditions are not the same, there having been a 
keener mental impression ( pafutarah sariiskarah) pro- 
duced by the verse which is remembered. But where the 
two things were factors in a single cognition (.ekajndna- 
samsargij as in the case under consideration, this proviso 
is necessarily satisfied : the aggregate of conditions in the 
apprehension of one was identical with the aggregate of 


apprehension, trot that the port non-apprehension stall subsists and that it 
is by this, which alone is fitted to determine a non-existence belonging to 
pest tame, that the thing's absence on the previous occasion is determined — 
'The suggestion betrays remarkable knowledge and insight ! Non-apprehension 
is ‘antecedent absence' (pragabk&ca) of apprehension, and bb such has its 
termination in apprehension, and is one and indivisible, not to be distin- 
guished by temporal differences into 'past non-apprehension' and ‘present 
non-apprehension* The exceeding subtlety of the distinction involved in 
saying that the present non-apprehension comes to a stop while the past 
non-apprehension subsists is of a land only to be appreciated by persons 
who (like the opponent) have wits as sharp as the pout of a blade of kuia- 
grmss (kuJigriyabuddht) 1 

This passage (NK p. 227 11. 14 — 38) was not worth embodying in the 
above sunmary of Sridhars’s argument, but is given as a sample of tenth- 
-century polemics. 
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conditions in the apprehension of the other : and so the- 
aggregate of conditions for recall will be identical. — The 
case of recalling verses is different, because the original 
apprehension of them was not unitary but successive 
(kramena pafhyante naikajhdnasarhsargini.) 1 

— Here, as always, it is necessary to distinguish the- 
two senses of pramdna, as mere instrument of cognition 
(psychological) on the one hand, and as ground of belief 
(logical) on the other band. In the latter sense Sridhara 
may be thought to prove his point; for the setting out 
of the logical grounds for belief in a negative judgment 
will take the form of an inference. ‘How do I know 
that it is absent? because if it had been present I should 
have seen it, or remembered it’. There will always be, 
however (though Sridhara will not admit it) a logical 
possibility of error in the inference, since it is impossible 
so to formulate the ‘ major premise ’ as to exclude all 
possibility of exception*. Practical or moral certainty 
(i e. opinion that a wise man will act on) can be achieved; 
but logical certitude in the concrete is an idol of the 
theatre. — But, apart from this objection, Sridhara’s argu- 
ment proves too much : for the ground of our belief in 
perception 3 (which is admitted to be an independent 
pramdna ) is no less inferential than the ground of our 
belief in ‘non-apprehension’ (which is denied to be an 
independent pramdna). We may support our positive 
perceptual judgments by arguing ‘ if it were not there, I 
should not see it ’, no less than we support our negative 
judgments by arguing * if it were there, I should see it ’. 

•The psychology is wrong; hot the distinction between ‘simultaneous’ 
and 'successive' association is noteworthy. 

’The normal man fails to see what is before hie eyes in cases 
of sleight of hand. The snggestible patient cannot see what is before hir 
eyes when he is told that it is not there. Undetected physical conditions 
and psychological inhibitions map be present to invalidate the negative- 
jndgment and the inference by which we justify our belief in it. 

’And in memory. The Indian schools refuse the name of pramintr 
to memory, on the ground that the original apprehension wss the pramSt%a. 
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Perception is no more, and no less, independent of infer- 
ence than ‘ non-apprehension ’ is. And in both cases it is 
-equally impossible to exclude the chance of error : for 
sometimes we see what is not there, just as sometimes we 
do not see what is there. 

Taking pramana in the psychological sense of in- 
strument of cognition the position of those who like the 
later Naiydyikas assert that we perceive absence would 
seem to be justified. There is a felt difference in a room 
from which a picture or ornament has been removed • 
and this felt difference is psychologically something posi- 
tive, and becomes the instrument of negative judgement 1 . 
(vii) A itihya — Traditiov * 

PBh p.230 1.24 “Tradition also, when true, is no- 

thing but Credible Testimony ’ ’ 

When false, the question whether it is a pramana, 
i.e. an instrument of rahd cognition ( pramd ) of course 
does not arise. When true, it is indistinguishable from 
iabdapramdna; and as such is reducible to inference, 
according to Pra^astapada. Tradition is mentioned 
among the claimants to the rank of pramana m Nyaya- 
sdtra II.ii.l-2, and its claim is rejected as not being differ- 
ent from ‘ word ’ — which the Nydya Sutra admits as a 
distinct pramana. The reason for distinguishing it from 
6abda appears to have been that tradition has no assign- 
able author; whereas ‘ word ’ is somebody’s word — so 
that the question whether it is the word of a reliable 
person ( dptavacana ) can be raised. Thus Yatsyayana* 
characterises tradition as having no assigned author 
because it has been handed down through a succession of 
pronouncements. 

’See NS V 1 . 81, where this is explicitly stated infra, pp 868 — 866. 

“The word is derived from tit ha, two particles Cf. the word 
tUMta meaning 'legend’ the word is simply the tft Ha ft»a, 'and it came 
-to pass', with which traditional tales are introduced. 

1 * NBK . p. 100 1. 8 its hocur tty aniTdiftnpTavaktfkarh pravSda 
-piramp&Yyam aiUkyam. 
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SOPHISTICAL REFUTATIONS. 

<i) Equivocation ( chala ) — (u) The sophistical or dialectical refutations fjjtij. 
— (m) The six steps in to quoque dialectic (i/atpaka l) — (iv) Defeat in 
debate ( ntgrahasthana ) 

The three heads chala, ]dti and ntgrahasthana, 
among the sixteen ‘categories’ of the Nyaya, correspond 
to the Sophistici Elencht of the Aristotelian Organon. 
The second chapter of the first book of the sutras dis- 
tinguishes sophistry and cavilling ( jalpa and v itartda) 
from discussion (vadaY on the ground that the sophistical 
argument, though it has the form of the five-membered 
Byllogism proper to ‘discussion’, uses as its means of 
proof equivocation (chala), sophism (jati) and futility 
<1 nigrahasthana ) : while cavilling is sophistry which makes 
no attempt to establish the position counter to that of the 
theory attacked ( pratipahsasthdpanahlna ). The chapter 
then gives an account of Equivocation; but contents itself 
with barely defining Sophism and Futility, the full treat- 
ment of these two ‘categories’ being reserved for the last 
or fifth book of the sutras, which has these for its sole 
topic 


SECTION 1 EQUIVOCATION 

Equivocation is defined as verbal contradiction 
through the possibility of taking the words m an alter- 
native sense. It is divided into three kinds, equivocation 
in respect of words, equivocation arising from a common 
term, and equivocation about a metaphorical expression. 

*Cf Plato, Retp , 589 B and C , ■where dijtousion is oontraated with 
refutation and contradiction. 
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L Vdkchala 

Equivocation in respect of words is defined in the 
sHtra as the supposition of something different from that 
intended by the speaker in the case of a thing named by 
a homonym. Vatsyayana cites as an example the sent- 
ence navakambalo 'yam manat akah, by which the speaker 
means “ this man has a new blanket ” ( navah kambalah). 
But though in the resolution of the compound the mean- 
ing is unambiguous, the compound navakambala is itself 
ambiguous (tigrahe tu viJeqo, na samase), and the oppo- 
nent unfairly resolves it as nata kambalah, taking it to 
mean “ this man has nine blankets ” : unfairly, because 
no word, as such, is particular in its meaning; which 
becomes determinate only through the context ( arthaprak - 
aranadisahakari vUese vartate), Vacaspati explains. 

2. S&mdnyachala. 

This is defined as the supposition of an impossible 
meaning, resulting from the application, to the thing 
that is meant by the speaker, of a common or class 
character which covers more than the thing meant. For 
example, the statement “this Brahman is learned’’ is 
unfairly taken to imply that any Brahman (including 
ignorant ones) is learned • unfairly, because it makes the 
unwarranted assumption that Brahmanhood was mention- 
ed as causally connected with the possession of learning; 
whereas in fact the speaker used the term ‘Brahman’ 
simply in explanation of the thing referred to (viqayanu- 
v&da) without any intention to speak of the cause ( avivak - 
§itahetukasya). 

The trick here consists in taking a reference to 
attendant and accidental circumstances as a statement of 
something essential. 



3. Upacdrachala 

The critic takes in its literal sense, and so is able to 
deny, a statement which the speaker obviously intends 
in a figurative sense. The example given is “the plat- 
forms shout”, which of course is used in the sense “the 
people on the platforms shout ”, The term ‘platforms’ 
is intended in the secondary sense and understood in the 
literal sense ( bhaktya prayoge pr&dhanyena kdpanam. 
NBh p.57 11. 15-16). The procedure is futile because 
unless you contradict the speaker’s words in the sense in 
which he intends them you are not contradicting him at 
all. 

The first and third of these are plainly fallacies in 
dictione. The second is equally so, though less plainly : 
for it turns on a deliberate misunderstanding of the struc- 
ture of the sentence : for a sentence which is obviously 
intended to be constructed “ this man — the Brahman — 
is learned ”, is construed into the form “ this man, being 
a Brahman, is learned It is therefore rightly classed 
as a case of chala, i.e. fallacy in dictione. It can be 
brought under the rubric of amphiboly, in the Aristotelian 
classification of the fallacies in dictione. 

SECTION a. THE SOPHISTICAL OR DIALECTICAL 
REFUTATIONS (1XTI) 

The definition is given by anticipation at I.ii.18 — 
B&dharmyavaidharmydbhyarit pratyavastMnam j&tih,— 
‘the jdti is a counter-argument through likeness and 
difference’. Of course, on the Naiy&yika theory of in- 
ference, strictly logical arguments also proceed through 
likeness and difference. What differentiates the dialectic 
devices to which the common designation jdti is given, 
is the nature of the likenesses and differences on which 
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these dialectic semblances oi logical demonstration relj . 
"V&tsyayana says on this r sUtra : — 

( ‘The dialectical consequences which are generated 1 
^r|rdn a logical feason is employed are called jati ( prayukte 
hi, Retail yah pfUsahgo jaynte, ,sa j&tih). , , "Where th$ 
^feason is ‘a proof of the probandnm from likeness to the 
example’ (NS 1.1.34), the jati is a counter-argument rely- 
ing on some unlikeness to the example. Where the 
reason is ‘a proof of the prdbandum from unlikeness to the 
dxaihple’ {NS I.i.35), the ]dti is a counter-argument 
through likeness to the example. A jati is thus some- 
thing generated 1 from opposition ( pratyanibabhava] 
jdyamdno ’ rtho jdttr iti). 

i ■ The last siitra oi the first book states that there are 
many kinds of jati, and of nigrahasthana, arising from 
the variety of likenesses and differences 3 which may 
serve as the ground of dialectical demurrers (jati), and 
from the various sorts of misunderstanding and failure 
to ^understand which constitute futility (nigrahasthana). 
Put, contrary to, the usual practise of the first book, no 
^numeration or division of these two ‘categories’ is here 

S ’veni On the other hand, when we come to the fifth 
>ok "which treats of the varieties of jati and nigrahas- 
thana, we do get a division of jah's (V.i.l) and a division 
of nigrahasthana’ s (V.ii.l), followed in each case by a 
series of definitions. of the different kinds Of each. And 
these two series of definitions constitute the whole of the 
tWo sections of the fifth book, so that the book reverts to 

, , ‘V&tsyayana clearly suggests an etymological explanation of the term 
jStl in the word jiyate But although jolt is derived from yon, there is 
nothing to recommend, the suggestion that this particular sense b£ ;flti mean's 
'something generated or produced' from a logical reason . 

Possibly, the woril ;Jf», general nature, cornea to have the meaning 
a merely dialectical argument because, Buch, arguments arise from Mpdaf 
mere generalities, which “give forth directions toe much at large" to 
eonstifute a determinate reason {inltajahtU/T- capable of - leading to ; a deter. 
p^*,w»9lu0jQn. , j 0 ^ L . - , ’ ,* 

*N8 I. ii. 18 iaduicalpi] jittn^g/ahoithanabahuttam. “ 
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enumeration and definition (uddefa and hkqana), which 
are the characteristics of the first book; though it no 
doubt also contains that ‘investigation’ or examination 
of concepts ( pank§a ) which characterises books II — IV 1 
This might suggest a suspicion that the fifth book is a 
later addition. But the attempt to keep definition alto-_ 
gether distinct from examination is one that is bound to 
break down in places : and this is notably the case in 
dealing with the dialectical types of argument, the treat- 
ment of which, like that of fallacies, is inevitably largely 
a matter of classification. 

As to the postponement of the classification, the mere 
length of the enumeration made it almost inevitable that 
it should form a separate book; and the same reason 
would have suggested the convenience of postponing a 
disproportionately long treatment of two categories and 
of proceeding at once to the ‘examination’ of the other 
categories in the second book There is therefore no 
solid ground, so far as these considerations go, for the 
view that the fifth book is a later addition. It has, sc 
far, as good a claim to he treated as an integral part of the 
early system as any of the other books. 

Nor does it seem to be true that the topic is a relative- 
ly unimportant one, which need have formed no essen- 
tial part of the original system, but may rather be regarded 
as the product of a subsequent scholasticism. The truth 
rather is that it was very necessary at the outset to settle 
what Was fair argument and what was not, and that the 
topic lost its importance for the later schools just because! 
the system had from the outset dealt so thoroughly 
with, sophistical opponents that its accOuhf of the 
matter was embodied even in the subsequent logic of 

‘See Jh», Translation, Vol. w p 279, footnote, Hft -states -that the 
PanhiAihi aiems6s the question whether the subject at, the fifth book _iq 
definition or examination, and that Udavana decides that it is definition 
He also cites the reasons given by V&caspati for the poalpoBeittefttr of the 
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those very opponents — that is to say the Buddhists — - 
against whose methods we may perhaps conjecture that 
the fifth book of the NyayasUtra was largely directed, 
Aristotle devotes as much space proportionately to the 
Sophistici Elenchi 1 as the NyayasUtra does to the doctrine 
of jdti and nigrahasthdna; and if we are to condemn the 
latter as serious trifling we cannot exempt Aristotle’s 
treatise from the same condemnation. But the fact that 
in both systems of logic’ we are confronted with the same 
phenomenon of a careful attention to mere sophistry 
would seem to indicate that in the beginnings of syste- 
matic logic (at any rate in a social environment in which 
inordinate importance was attached to even a rhetorical 
success in debate, as was the case in ancient Greece and 
India) the exposure of the sophistical method was a 
serious task 3 . 

The names of all the twenty-four jdti' 8 end in the 
word sama, which denotes equality or ‘parity’ 4 , and 
seems to signify that the defendant’s reasoning 
( sthdpanahetu ) is equalised or counter-balanced by a 
parallel dialectical semblance of proof. The names may 
usually be translated ‘the counter-argument by . . 


*1 do not mention, the Topics, because Indian Logic did not develop 
a doctrine of dialectical argument from ‘common places', — as opposed to logic 
proper on the one hand and to sophistic on the other It is true that the 
NydyMUra advocates the use of sophistry and wrangling for the defence of 
troth l ikenin g it to the h«dge of thorns with which we protect the yonng 
■hoots (NS TV. n. 60). Bat this is incidental, and only means that you 
should be able to use yoor enemy’s weapons. It is nowhere suggested that 
the we of dialectical arguments is intrinsically justifiable as leading to 
probable conclusions where demonstration is not available. 

*Thare is nothing to show that the parallelism between the system* 
U due to historical contact, There is general likeness between the Sophistici 
Sltnchi j»nd the fifth book of the Nydyasdtra. But this sort of thing is not 
evidence of connection. 


*0f. H. W. B. Joseph, Introduction U 
pp. 686-687. See also page #68 infra. 

'As translated by Jh|. 


Logic, (2nd edn., Oxford, 1916) 
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e.g. ‘the counter-argument by similarity’, and so on. 
The whole list is as follows : — 



NS. V 

.i.l. 


1. 

sadharmya-sama 

13. 

anutpatti — 

2. 

vaidharmya — 

14. 

samdaya — 

3. 

utkarsa — 

16. 

prakarana 1 — 

4. 

a pakarsa — 

16. 

ahetu — 

5. 

varnya — 

17. 

arthapatti — 

6. 

avarnya — 

18. 

avi£e$a — 

7. 

vikalpa — 

19. 

upapatti — 

8. 

sadhya 1 — 

20. 

upalabdhi — 

9. 

prapti — 

21. 

anupalabdhi — 

10. 

aprdpti — 

22. 

anitya — 

13. 

prasahga — 

23. 

nitya — 

12. 

pratidw\anta — 

24. 

kdrya — 


That is to say, the sophist or dialectician ( jati-vadin ) 
may give the appearance of a refutation ( du$andbhdsa ) 
of even a valid argument by the use of one of these 24 
dialectical devices 8 : — 

1. He may produce an irrelevant likeness to 
non-P, 

2. or an irrelevant difference from P. 

3. He may add to S qualities possessed by P’s 
which are not proved by M, 

4. or subtract from S qualities which it possesses 
but which are not possessed by P’s. 

5. He may argue that since P as the thing to 
be proved is to be shown in S, it is equally 
to be shown in the evidential cases adduced, 

6. or that if P is not to be shown in the eviden- 
tial cases, it is equally not to be shown in S. 


‘To be distinguished from the two type* of fallacious middle term 
(hettibhiia) which bear the same nsmee, sod are described in N8 I. li. 
7 - 8 . 

’For the Sanskrit names of each type see corresponding numbers in the 
hut oMVHn above. 
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> n 7- - As M may optionally be thought of as accom- 
panied or not accompanied by an accidental 
circumstance, Y, so there is an equal option 
of supposing M to be P and to be non-P. 

8. ~ _ Since the evidential cases are ex hypothesi 

. like S, and since 8 is only doubtfully P 
isarhdigdhds&dhyamt) , P being probandum, 
— then P is equally probandum in the evi- 
dential cases. 

9. M and P are already united, bo that there is 
no passage from M to P; - 

10. or, M and P are disunited, so that M will 
never prove P. 

11. The defendant does not prove that his proof 
is proof, so that there is a further question 
to be settled, 

12. and, if there is to be no proof that proof 
proves, a counter-instance may always be 
adduced (the question of its cogency will 
never arise, since we need not show that our 
so-called proof is a proof). 

13. A cause becomes a cause by producing its 
effect, and therefore prior to the production- 
of the effect the cause is no cause : and so 
(since effects cannot be produced m the 
absence of causes) there is no production of 
effects. 

14. Any inference is inconclusive because any S- 
will possess some point in common both with 
P’s and with non-P’s : and a quality which 
is thus- eommon will always give rise to 
doubt whether 8 is P or non-P. 

15. Any middle term is exposed to an antinomy 
and therefore only raises, without settling. 
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the questian-at-mue. (Thi9 means that if 
you can find an M which is P, you can 
always — e.g. under No. I — find in S another 

4 quality which is non-P. So there will 
always be what later logic called a satprati- 
pak&a, i.e. an antinomy.) 

16. The supposed probans-probandum relation 
implies antecedence and sequence and yet 
is destroyed by the introduction of temporal 
distinctions : and so the reason given is 
always no reason. 

17. Any argument carries with it an implication 
of the contradictory. If the defendant says 
that S is P so far as it is M, then he implies 
that it must be non-P so far as it is other 
than M. 

18. If resemblance in a point makes things 
identical m another point, then there must be 
complete non-difference of all things (so far 
as they resemble each other at all). 

19. It is arbitrary whether you choose M as youj 
middle — thereby proving that S is P — or 
some other quality of S, such as Y — thereby 
proving that S is not P. Therefore the con- 
clusion is a mere contingency (you may 
draw it, but you need not). 

20. You have experience of P in the presence of 
M .; but you sometimes have equal experi- 

. ence of P in the absence of M (P following 
from various conditions — ‘Plurality of 

Causes’). , . ^ 

21. So far as an argument relies upon non-percep- 
tion as proving non-existence of something, 
it can always be retorted that- there is equal 

■ ■ non-perception of your non-perception — 
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which does not therefore exist. Ergo, that 
< which you assert to be non-existent may be 

existent after all. 

22. It can be argued that everything is equally 
non-eternal because everything has some 
resemblance (e.g. in respect of existence or 
knowability) to such non-eternal things as 
a pot, 

23. or that, since what is non-eternal is eternal 
in its non-eternality (truth being eternal), 
everything is equally eternal. 

24. Since the coming into existence of a new pro- 
duct cannot be distinguished from the mere 
manifestation of the already existent, what 
looks like an effect may after all not be aD 
effect. (So that you might as well maintain, 
with the S&mkhyas, the doctrine of satkar- 
yavada, as maintain with the Naiyayikas the 

doctrine of asatkdryavada.) 

The fifth book of the Nyayasiitra and "Vatsyayana’s 
comment on it contain some interesting matter. The 
following observations deal with points of interest which 
are raised in connection with certain of the j&tis. 

Nos. 1 and 2. Parity of likeness and unlikeness 
Sddharmyasama go together. If a conclusion is proved 
and vaidharmya- affirmatively or by likeness to the 
sama. example, it will always be possible to 

point to (a) a likeness, or ( b ) an un- 
likeness of the case in question to other well-known 
examples, in proof of the opposite : and similarly if the 
conclusion is proved negatively or by difference from the 
example. Thus let it be argued that the soul is active, 
because it possesses qualities which are the cause of 
activity, like a piece of matter. It can be retorted that 
-(a) the soul is like ether, which is inactive, in respect of 
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being all-pervading; and that (6) it is unlike a piece of 
matter which is active, in respect of not being of a deter- 
minate shape. Similarly let it be argued, negatively , that 
the soul is inactive, because it is all-pervading, unlike a 
piece of matter. It can be retorted that (a) the soul is 
unlike ether, which is inactive, in respect of having 
qualities which are the cause of activity (e.g. volition, 
and merit-demerit); and (ft) it is like a piece of matter, 
which is active, in respect of activity-causing qualities 
(which, in the case of the piece of matter, are represent- 
ed, as Vacaspati points out, by conjunction with a tangi- 
ble object which possesses vega, energy or velocity). 

The sutrak&ra's solution of this difficulty is obscure : 
gotvad gosiddhivat tatsiddih (NS V.i.3), — “the conclu- 
sion (of a valid syllogism) is proved in the way in which 
a cow is proved, from its cow-hood 1 ”. ThiB suggests 
a very sterile view of inference; and it is not as a matter 
of fact the sort of inference contemplated in the trividham 
anumanam of NS I.i.5. In any case it seems to have 
had no influence on the theory and practice of the Ny&ya 
school : though the later VaUesih a school made use of 
merely formal inference of this sort to ‘prove’ that a 
thing is what it is because it is not other than what it is; 
and the habit of such demonstration by identity is a 
deformity in such a VaUesika manual as the Saptapa- 
ddrthi of SivSditya. 

"V Stay ay ana explains the sfitra to mean that incon- 
clusiveness ( avyavasthd ) will be found when a proof 


‘VttsySyana on N8 EL n 62 says that jjii cannot ba apprehended 
•part from the individual (tyaktt) end the ‘form’ (Skjttj ; though both he 
and the aUtrakSra ( NS V l. 14) accept the doctrine that the universal (here 
called sim&nya) is an object of perception (at ndnyaka) . and on NS H. 
ii. 66 he says — following the sfitra— that the SkjU or determinate collocation 
of parts is the sign of the universal (]ltilphgo), and adds that iiratS ptdeni 
gim anumtnvanif, "people infer a cow by means of its head and foot" : 
which is not quite easy to reconcile with the present sfitra. Vitsyiymns on 
NS U. u 66-66 echoes the language of the VaUetflauStra (as pointed out 
above, page 7 note ) m describing jdt» as sfiminyavtitfs and characterising 
it as pratyayinuVTtttmmiUa , 
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is proposed by mere likeness or by mere difference 
<• sadkarmyam&trena vaidharmyamdtrena ca s&dhya- 
sadhane pratijMyamdne) , but will be impossible where 
a peculiar character (dharmavi6e$a) is taken as the middle 
term or probans. The proof of being a cow is from that 
likeness to other cows which constitutes cow-hood, and 
not from its having a dewlap, etc. 1 . 

He himself refers us to that section of his com- 
ment m which he dealt with the ‘Members’ of syllogism. 
The reference is to NBh p. 45 11.6—10, on NS I.i.39; 
which may be rendered : — 

“ When the reason and the example are correctly 
taken ( pariiuddhi ) they do not give rise to the various, 
dialectical devices and futilities which spring from the 
option of a counter-argument based on likenesB and un- 
likeness. The fact is that the dialectician’s ( jativadm ) 
counter-argument presupposes that the relation of probans 
and probandum m the example has not been established. 
If the probans-probandum relation of the two qualities, 
as it exists in the example, is apprehended as established, 
then it is a probative character that is taken as. reason 
or middle term, and not a mere likeness nor a mere differ- 
ence ( sddhanabhutasya dharmasyopadanam , na sadharm- 
yamdtrasya na vaidhannyam&trasya va)" . This is a plain 
statement of difference between a properly logical argu- 
ment and mere dialectic : though it must be admitted 
that Vatsyayana does not succeed in telling us how 
we are to distinguish a sadhanabhutadharma or 
viiesahetu from a mere likeness or difference. That 
is, he does not give us any such canon of argument 
a& the trairupya (see however under No. 22 infra). 
A justification for not telling us how proof proves is 
perhaps to be found in the interesting piece of Socratie 

' ‘I do not see how this is to be reconciled with VitsyAyana'a own 
statement as cited In the preceding note. I take it that he here slips into 
a point of riew which he did not really hold,— under the immediate necessity 
of finding a meaning for the tUtra. 
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questioning with which he replies to No. 11, the 
prasangasama jati, the burden of which is to demand 
from the Naiyayika the credentials of the drqtanta or 
probative instance on which his syllogism Telies. 
“ ‘What persons take a light, and for- what 
purpose?’ ‘Persons who want to see, for the purpose 
of seeing something that is to be seen’ . ‘Then why do 
not people who want to see a light take another 
light (to see the first light by)?’ ‘Because a light is 
seen without another light, and so taking a light to see a 
light by is useless’. ‘Well, for what purpose is the ex- 
ample employed (m a syllogism)?’ ‘For the purpose of 
giving knowledge of something not known’. ‘Then for 
what purpose is a statement of proof ( h&ranapadeda ) 
required in the case of the example, if the example is 
something known (prajflata) which is adduced for the 
purpose of giving knowledge (of what is not known. 
prajnapandrtham sc. aprajfldtasya)? In fact an example 
is defined as something in regard to which there 
is unanimity of lay and learned ( sa khalu lauki- 
kapanksakandm yasmin arthe buddhisamyam , drstanta 
iti). Statement of proof is useless for the purpose of 
giving knowledge of what is so defined’. This is the 
answer to the prasahgasama ” 1 . 

No. 8 Sadhyasa- ‘ Parity per probandum’ 

ma. (Jha) consists in attribut- 

ing to the Example, not the 


'The dialectician’s assertion here is, not „that the particular fotUnta 
used by the defendant is defective, but that any dfft&nta '» as such 
defective, — kirandnapadeidt , “because it does not declare a cause", as the 
tUtra puts it . or, as VStsyiyana puts it, "because a reason is not declared, 
and without a reason there is no establishment (hetum antarena nddhtr 
nisti)" That is why VSteySyaaa assigns to the second member of the 
syllogism the specific function of declaring probativeness (t&dhanatAnacana). 
Using the language of the present passage he might hove said that it» function 
is kdranapadeia or hetvapadeia, i.e to declare that there is s hetu, a real 
reason or probate, manifest in the df^nta 

-he present passage, in conjunction with the use of epadeia in the- 
lists of tontroyufcti’j in the sense of ‘pointing out a cause', ■ appears to 
throw light on the use of the words apadeia and anapadeia m the Vatitfikm 
Sutra, in the senses of hetu end hetvabhdea. 
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property P as such, but the property P as proban- 
dum , — as major term of the syllogism, i.e. as some- 
thing that is to be proved. (“ You say that the ex- 
ample has the property to be proved. But the ‘ pro- 
perty to be proved * is still to be proved, and so you 
-cannot be certain that the example possesses it ”). — 
If the soul is like a piece of matter, then the piece of 
matter is like the soul. But the soul is the sadhya, 
that of which the property P is to be proved. Erqo, 
the example resembles it in being something of which 
the property is to be proved. And if you say : “But 
the piece of matter is not like the soul in the respect 
of being the sadhya ( = sadhyadharmin, or pakqa) 
of the argument”, the opponent will say “ then 
neither is the soul like the piece of matter in the res- 
pect of being active”. 

The real difference between the sadhyasama 
hetvabhdsa 1 of Book II and the sadhyasama jdti of 
Book V is this, that the former is a just charge of 
petitio principii brought against a particular 
syllogism, while the latter is a mere dialectical device 
for bringing the same charge, unjustly, against any 
syllogism whatever, good or bad. 

No. 14 SamSaya- The Naiy&yika has argu- 

sama. ed that sound is non-eternal 

because it follows upon 
volition, like a pot. The opponent cannot show that this 
argument is savyabhicdra : but he says that another 
middle term could be taken which is savyabhicdra, 
and therefore generates doubt; for instance, sound 
is perceptible bv sense, — but things perceptible by 
.sense are sometimes eternal (as in the case of Uni- 
vejrsals)* and sometimes non-eternal i(as in the case 


‘For which see page 197 supra. 
•Certainly a reference to the doctrine 


taught in the Vatieftla 
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of a pot). Ttys creates a doubt as to whether sound 
is or is not eternal. 

Uddyotakara points out that the difference 
between this sophism and No. 1, the s&dharmyasama , 
is that the latter arises from ekas&dharmya (taking 
a middle term which is found with non-P, instead of 
with P), whereas the present dialectical device con- 
sists in taking as middle term a quality of S which is 
common both to P and to non-P (ubhayasOdharmya ) . 

This is a dialectical device for attributing to 
any argument the fallacy of savyabicdra. It is re- 
lated to that fallacy just as the sadhyasama j&ti and 
the prakaranasama jati are related to the corres- 
pondingly named fallacies. 

The next sutra (V. i. 15) gives the obvious solu- 
tion of this sophism. “ Although doubt arises from 
a quality common (to P and non-P), there is no doubt 
after the character which differentiates (S from non- 
P) has been grasped”. The sUtra is an abnormally 
long one and adds an argumevtum ad hominem* 
against the Bauddha who uses this piece of dialec- 
tic : ‘ ‘ And since you do not admit the eternality of 

the universal you cannot contradict our argument on 
this ground (i.e. on the ground that sound resembles 
the universal, and that the universal is eternal)”. 
No. 15 Prakara- This is a dialectical de- 

nasama. vice for attributing the pra- 

karansama fallacy [see p. 195] 
to any argument. Since, even in the case 
of a valid argument, such as * sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product of volition', there will be 
found some quality in which the minor term (S) re- 
sembles non-P’ s * (as well as a quality in which it 

‘Vttsy&ysna doe* not comment on this part of the aOtra. Jht's 
translation seems to misunderstand it. 

’As shown under No. I, aidharmyaaama. Sound resembles nnirersals 
(which are eternal) in beina DerceDtible. So that sound nreaents the com* 
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resembles - Fs ubkayasadharmya), it can always 
be maintained that even a valid middle term merely 
‘starts a question’ ( prakaranam pramrtoyati) , i.e. 
gives rise to am antinomy (ubhayas&dharmy&t prakri- 
i/asiddheh prakaranasamah. NS. V. i. 16). 

No. 16 Rejoinder Any so-called reason is 

'.that a reason just like a reason which is 

is no reason . no reason. How so? — traikal- 
' ( ahetusama ) yasiddheh, — because the rea- 

■NS V. i: 18. son as such is asiddha, not 

established to exist, at any of 
the three points of time, past, present and future 

For the reason is the probans, and it must exist 
either before, or after, or simultaneously with, the 
probandum. If before, there is as yet no probandum 
for the so-called ■ probans to prove, and therefore it 
is not a probans. If after, since the probans does 
not yet exist there is nothing of which the so-called 
probandum is the probandum (and therefore it can- 
not be called probandum, and so the probans being 
left without a probandum is not a probans). If 
simultaneously, then, since both exist together, 
•which is proboms of which? and which is probandum 
■of which? A reason, therefore, eannot be distin- 
guished from what is not a reason (hetur ahetund na 
rUisyate). The ahetusama is a rejoinder based on 
the resemblance of a reason to what is not a reason 
( ahetund sadharmydt pratyavasthdnam ahetusamah). 

[This sounds Buddhistic, and resembles the kind 
of dialectic employed by Nagarjuna against the validity 
of reasoning, in his Madhyamtka K&rika.'] 

binatiop of perceptibility with depend ence-on-Tolition. If perceptibility were 
confined, io eternal things, there would be a genuine antinomy (o»ru ddhdvyn- 
bhieSnn, satpretipakfa) (or, ai PradaetapSda puts it, the combination of 
properties would be, ae uueh, peculiar to Bound (as&dhdrano) , and there would 
he the anaihyavmtta fallacy). Bnt of oouree perceptibility u not avyabhtc&rtn 
■With reference to eternal! ty. 
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Solution of No. 1G> It is not true- that the 

r -NS. V. i. ltl-20. reason is not established ter 
exist at any of the three points 
of time. How so ? Because it is by a probans that 
any probandum is proved! And this huge percep- 
tual universe serves as an .example of the truth that 
there is a means of denying things that are' to be 
denied, and a means of knowing things that are to 
be known. As to the query — In the absence of the 
probandum, of what will the probans be the pro- 
bansl — the answer is that it will be the probans of 
whatever is, to be denied or whatever is to be known. 

The solution so far is simply an appeal to the 
fact that knowledge does exist; and therefore means 
of knowledge. Sutra 20 adds the obvious argumen- 
tum ad hominem ■ — 

Since your rejoinder condemns reasoning as 
such, contradiction also becomes impossible, and 
therefore you cannot contradict what you are setting 
out to contradict! (You have yourself given a 
reason for denying the validity of reasoning : there- 
in contradicting yourself.) 

No. 17 Rejoinder Implication will always 

by Implication convey the contradictory of 

(artMpattisama) any conclusion, and so 

NS. V. i. 21. every argument is exposed to 

the arthapattisama dialectic. 
Thus, if you argue that sound is non-eternal because 
of its likeness to non-eternal things, then from your 
Very statement there emerges the implication ( arthad 
ipadyate ) that, because of its likeness to eternal 
things, it is eternal 1 And as a matter of fact sound 
‘is like an eternal thing, namely, ether, in respect of 
being intangible (this however is Urged by way of 
another piece 'of' dialectic, mJ!;--No'. iI, s&dhcerm'yasa- 
fna- -It- is .mentioned her® teeicelras confirming the 
result h#'ith«-'Yejoindev/by-‘lmp4i4ation > ).; ’ .. 
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The use of arthdpatti is different from and more 
primitive than its use in the classical Nydya t and the 
Mlmdrhsd. In the Nydya Sdtra and Bk&qya the 
term means nearly what it meant in the lists of 
tantrayukti in Eau\Uya and SuSruta, viz., the verbal 
or semi-logical implications of a statement. When 
a man says ‘S is P, because it is like X,’ he may al- 
ways be taken to imply that in so far as it is not like 
X it is not P. There is of course no logical necessity 
about such ‘ implication’, as the Naiydyika points 
out in the solution given in the next sutra. 

Solution of No. 17 In the first place, if we 

NS. V. i. 22. are to read into statements 

meanings which are not sta- 
ted, then we can read into the opponent's statement 
that sound is non-eternal because it resembles pro- 
ducts, like a jar, the implication that it is eternal in 
so far as it resembles in respect of intangibility eternal 
things like ether: which of course is destructive of 
his thesis (pah$ahani ). 

And yet we can read this implication into his 
statement, — just because it is not stated! In the 
second place, such implications from bare opposition 
(viparyayamatrSd arthdpattih ) are not logically co- 
gent but inconclusive ( anaikdntika ). In the state- 
ment that solid bodies fall it is surely not implied 
that water, which is not solid but fluid, does not fall 1 
No. 18 Rejoinder One quality is found oom- 

by Non-differ- mon to sound and such things 

ence (avi£e§asa- as pots, and on the strength 

ma) NS. V. i. 23. of it you infer that sound is 

non-different from these 
things in being non-eternal. 

Very well then— you expose yourself to the 
dialectical rejoinder that everything is non-different 
from everything else: because the one quality of 
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' existence ’ is found in all things : and cm the 
strength of this we may infer that all things are non- 
different, i.e. identical. 

Reply to No. 18 We infer another quality, viz., 

NS. V. i. 24. non-etemality, from the quality 
of ‘ being produced by volition ’ 
which is common to pots, etc., and sound. But 
there is no other quality common to all things 
which has as its cause the property of ‘ exis- 
tence’, so that we could infer the * non-difference ’ 
which is asserted — You may say that non-etemality 
itself is this other property in respect of which all 
things are non-different. But the inference to the 
conclusion that all things are non-eternal could have 
no evidence in support of it other than the subject 
(‘ all things ’) itself (pratijildrthavyatiriktam anyad 
udaharamm nasti) 1 . And if there is no example 
a reason cannot be valid ( anudaharanai ca hetur nas- 
ti). And you may not take part of your subject for 
an example : for that which is to be proved cannot 
be an example (pratijflaikadeSasya cod&haranatvam 
anupapannam, na hi sadhyam udaharanam bhavati). 

And since existent* things are both eternal and 
non-eternal, the conclusion that all things are non- 
eternal is impossible. Therefore the inference of the 
identity of everything, from existence, is a meaning- 
less proposition. 

And if our opponent maintains that all things 
are non-eternal bemuse they exist, he has admitted 
thereby that sound is non -eternal : and it becomes 


'That is to say the argument would come under TJddyotakara’s rubric 
of ottdyam&natapakfavtpakfa, an argument in which neither positive nor 
negative evidence a available, and which u therefore invalid It waa after- 
wards known aa the onuparotftWnn fallacy. 

*The true reading is supplied by the Benares 1990 edition— rotai ca 
nityimtyabhivid, etc. The Vitianagram. text has tataJ ca, etc. 
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impossible for him to deny this position (which he 
desires to deny) 1 . 

The main interest of this passage is (i) the anti- 
cipation of later doctrines as to the necessity of 
examples in a valid inference — if there is neither 
sapakqa nor vipaksa there is no evidence at all, and 
therefore no inference. Later logicians however 
sometimes admitted the validity of an inference 
about ' everything ’ — e.g. all things are nameable, 
because they are objects of knowledge, (ii) There 
is a reference to the argument from the nature of the 
existent to its transitory character (ksanikatvavdda) 
But the argument is so formalised in its presentment 
that it loses all the force which it has (for instance) 
as presented in the chapter on the Bauddhas in the 
Sarvadargarmsam graha . — It may fairly be suspected 
that this often happens in this chapter on jati; and 
that many of the dialectical difficulties here dealt 
with were much more genuine difficulties than they 
appear to be when presented formally as this or that 
‘ j&ti’ . 

No. 19 Rejoinder The causes of either of the 
by Contingency two alternatives are to be found 
of Cause in the subject of inference : if 

( Ground) : or, you happen to take one you get 
Equal Possibili- one result, and if you happen 
ty ( upapattisa - to take the other you get the 
ma). NS. V. i. 25. contradictory result. Thus, if 
you take the fact that sound is 
a product of volition— which is a cause or ground of 
non-etemality — you will infer that sound is non- 
eternal. But it is equally open to you to take the 
fact that sound is intangible — which is a cause or 

•The Baudiha would not wish to deny this; though the MimOihaaka 
would. It looks as if the dialectical opponent here were a Mhnathsaka, n the 
test is nght. But perhaps the Bauddha would wish to deny it merely 
because the Naiy&pka maintains it. 
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ground of eternality : and then you will draw the 
conclusion that sound is eternal. Such rejoinder 
through possibility of taking the ground of either 
conclusion ( ubhayasya karanopapattyQ pratyavas- 
th&nam) constitutes “ the dialectic of equal possibi- 
lities ” (upapattisama) 1 . 

No. 20 Rejoinder This rejoinder is based 

by Plurality on the fact that there is experience 
of Causes ( upa - ( upalabdhi ) of the effect even in 

labdhisama) the absence of the alleged cause 

NS. V. 1 . 27. ( nirdi^akdranabh&ve 'py upalam - 

bhad upalabdhisamah). The ground 
which the defendant alleges for the non-eternality of 
sound is that it is a product of volition. But non- 
etemahty of sound is found also in the case of the 
sound made by the boughs of trees broken off by the 
wind — in the case of which the alleged cause of the 
non-eternality is not present. Upalabdhisama is 
the name for the retort based on the fact that we 
perceive the probandum-qu&lity even in the absence 
of the alleged probans (i nirdistasya sadhanasyabh&ve 
*pi sadhyadharmopalabdhya pratyavasthanam upa- 
labdhisamah ) 

Reply to No. 20 The defendant’s position is 

NS. Y. i. 28. not contradicted by the fact that 
that property arises from other 
reasons as well ( karan&ntaradapi taddharmopapat- 
ter apratiqedhah) . — The man who argues that sound 
is eternal because it follows on volition means to as- 
sert that it follows from a cause, and not that the 
effect is restricted to this particular cause (na karyasya 

‘Both Uddyotakara and VScaspati Miira felt some difficulty m distin- 
guishing this from the prakarayosama ;3 f>, No. 16. The difference (which 
both of them indicate) is simply that in No. 19 the emphasis is laid an the 
potentiality of an antinomy, whereas m No. IS the actual antinomy is asserted 
as the basis of the rejoinder. The point m No. 19 is the arbitrannett ot 
choosing one out of two possibilities, Nothing is said ot the cogency of eithet 
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karananiyamdh) . And he is not contradicted by 
showing that the non-etemality which he affirms may 
be deduced from another ground also. 

(Of the two valid anvayavyatirekin types of 
inference which were recognised both by Buddhist 
and by Naiy&yika logic, one is that in which — as 
western logic would express it — the major premise 
is not ‘ simply convertible’, i.e. in which all M is P, 
but not all P’s are M. It is to this type that the 
present rejoinder applies. Uddyotakara’s rubric 
for this type is sapaksaikadelavrtti, and the stock 
example is ‘ sound is non-eternal because it is the 
product of volition, like a pot’ .) 

No. 21 Rejoinder (This rejoinder is directed 
by ‘ Unperceiv- against the defendant’s proof 

ed non-percep- that a thing is not present 

tion' ( anupa - because he does not see it). The 

labdhisama) rejoinder to this is that “ the 

NS. V i. 29. opposite is possible, seeing that 

the absence (of his non-percep- 
tion of the thing) may be argued on the ground that 
he does not perceive his non-perception”. The 
sutra is involved, but there is no room for doubt as 
to the nature of the dialectic intended : — 

A. I do not see it, so it is not there. 

B. But do you perceive your non- perception of it? 

A. No. 

B. Then (by your own reasoning) your alleged non- 

perception does not exist : in which case the 
thing may be there after all ! 

(This will amount to proving that you see what 
you do not see. But perhaps it is not quite so absurd 
as it looks. For failure to perceive may in fact be 
no proof that the thing was not there. Non-percep- 
tion must fulfil oertain conditions if it is to be a proof 
of absence). 
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In an introductory comment to this sUtra VfitsyS- 
yana interprets this piece of dialectic as applying to 
the argument for the non-eternality of sound 1 . 
“ It cannot be said, as the Mlmdrhsaka says, that 
sound existed even before that manifestation of it 
which the Naiyayiha calls the ‘ production 5 of it, but 
that it was not perceived on account of certain 
obstacles or impediments ( dvarna ) which constitute 
causes of non-apprehension (agrahanakdrana) . For 
(as we Naiy&yikas hold) had there been such impedi- 
ments they would have been perceived. But they are 
not perceived, and therefore do not exist.” And so 
there is no reason to suppose that sound is not a pro- 
duct but existed even before it was ‘ manifested ’ 

To this argument the Rejoinder by Unperceived 
non-perception supplies an answer. — “The non- 
perception of these concealing agencies is itself not 
perceived, and from its not being perceived its non- 
existence follows • and, its non-existence being thus 
established, your reason for asserting the absence of 
the concealing agencies disappears : and, from the 
absence of this reason, the contrary conclusion — exis- 
tence of obstacles — is confirmed .... This reason ‘non- 
perception of obstacles’ is countered by an equal non- 
perception ( samaydnupalabdhyd pratyavasthitah ) — 
non-perception not only of the obstacles but also of the 
non-perception. And this is called anupalabdhisa- 
ma.” 

Reply to No. 21 “ The reasoning is invalid, 

NS. V. i. 30. because non-perception is no more 
and 31. than absence of perception.” Anu- 

palambhatmakatvad anupalabdh- 

er ahetuh. 


; has in {act been used by an opponent m the section on the imper 
ot sound, NS n. n. 19—21 , and V. 1 80 is identical with II. n. 91. 
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By failing to perceive what does not exist, you 
do not prove its existence ! “ What exists is the ob- 

ject of perception : and the proposition ‘ this exists ’ 
is based on perception. What does not exist is the 
object of non-perception, and the corresponding pro- 
position is * this, not being perceived, does not exist’. 
Now this non-perception of the non-perception of 
obstacles, working on its proper object, i e. on a 
perception which does not exist, does not belie or con- 
tradict that object : and its object — non-perception 
of obstacles — being thus not belied or contradicted is 
competent to serve as the reason in our argument. — 
Obstacles, however, because they are existent things, 
are objects of perception, and there ought to be per- 
ception of them. That they are not perceived is due 
to absence of the perception which would convey the 
knowledge of the proper object of the perception* 
and as a result of the non-perception the object pro- 
per to the non-perception is conveyed to us, in the 
form * there are no obstacles which would cause non- 
apprehension of sound ’. So our non-perception is 
(in fact) established by the very fact that we do not 
perceive it (the non-perception), — in other words the 
absence of perception is the proper object of the non- 
perception of the absence of perception t” 

The answer amounts to this. Non-perception is 
absence of perception. Therefore, as an absence, it 
is the appropriate object (not of perception, but) of 
non-perception. I expect to perceive a jar • but I 
expect not to perceive the absence of a jar. So I 
should expect to perceive a perception, — and therefore 
not to perceive a non-perception. — The solution of the 
difficultv (which is a real one) is obviously not com- 
plete : for the consciousness that something is not 
there is in fact not an absence of consciousness, — 
though it is certainly quite a different sort of conscious- 
ness from the consciousness that the thing is there. 
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The following sutra completes the solution by 
recognising that consciousness of not perceiving is 
after all something more than mere absence of perceiv- 
ing— 

NS. "V. i. 31. “(And further the reason- 

ing of the Rejoinder is inva- 
lid) because there is a feeling with- 
in us (samvedanad adhydtmam ) 
of the presences and absences of the different kinds 
of cognition”. Vatsyayana explains: — “Within the 
body of embodied beings the presence and absence of 
the various kinds of cognition is felt ( sarhvedaniya ). 
The consciousness ‘ I nave a doubtful cognition ’ 
(samtayajnanam) 1 , ‘ I have no cognition of doubt,’ 
is one among the various classes of cognition produced 
by perception, inference, testimony, and scripture*. 
And this non-perception of obstacles, etc , — or absence 
of perception — is self-felt ( svasamvedya ), and we 
say ‘ I have no perception of obstacles to sound,’ 
* obstacles which would cause the non-apprehension of 
sound are not perceived.’ The alleged contingency that 
‘ absence of non-perception is established because we 
do not perceive the asserted non-perception ’ cannot 
arise here (because we are conscious of it). 


‘Or a cognition ol donbt. In the case of knowledge of our own states 
the distinction between cognition in the form ‘ghato 'yam asti’, and cognition 
in the form ‘gha^am ahath janamt' can hardly arise bo that it does not 
matter how we render samiayajMnam. 

^PratyakfSnumSnSgamaimrttiAanefu Smrti might mean memory 
here, as Dr JhS renders it — This is clearly intended for a common sense and 
not a philosophical list of the sources of knowledge. Otherwise upamina 
wonld be included Smrtt is not, for the Indian philosopher, a separate 
source of knowledge, if smrtt means memory • though it is so for ordinary 
thinking. — If tmjU means scriptural authority, it was not necessary to 
mention it again, for it is a mere synonym of igama (Possibly the reading 
is wrong, and we ought to read — opaminampti. — Or else Sganuumjtl, ‘testi- 
mony and scripture’ together as a phrase, = Ia6da. — .The BhOfayiya 
Natyiytkas of later times did not admit upamina. Perhaps this passage 
reflects an earlier tendency to ignore it.) 
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The interesting thing in this discussion is the 
account of self-awareness indicated in sutra 31 and 
in the Bhdsya thereon. The Bauddha view was that 
a state of mind is aware of itself (svasarhvedanlya) . 
The Mlmamsaka held that the soul has awareness 
( samvit ) of its own states, but not as objects : the 
awareness not being parallel to knowledge, since in 
knowledge we are cognising objects ( prameya ), while 
in this ‘ awareness ’ we are aware of the states of 
consciousness as such, i.e. as subjective ( samvittayaiva 
samvedya 1 ). The classical Naiyayika view disagrees 
with the Bauddha, who holds that it is the state of 
mind that is aware of itself ; and agrees with the 
Mlmamsaka who maintains that the soul or self is the 
knower. But it differs from the Mlmamsaka view 
in making ‘ inner perception ’ (manasapratyakqa) com- 
pletely parallel with ‘ outer perception ’ ( bahyendriya - 
praPyaksa), having for objects the qualities of the soul, 
and having for sense-organ manas. Inner perception 
is thus only one kind of sense-perception, arising as 
it does from indriyarthasamnikarsa, contact of sense- 
organ and object. 

In the present passage this typically Naiyayika 
view of self-consciousness is ignored, and the phraseo- 
logy is suggestive rather of the Bauddha or the Ml- 
m&rhsaka view. — So far as the sutra itself is concerned 
this is only to be expected; for the sutra nowhere as- 
serts that manas is an indriya or organ of inner per- 
ception, but on the contrary explicitly denies this in at 


J A phrase from Frabhtkara quoted by Dr. Jhi in big PrSbhikara 
School of Pina MJmSrt iti. Dr. Jhi however points out that the UlntSthtako 
jJlows that states of mind are objects of inference, though not of perception. 
We do not perceive them, but we may infer thwr existence, so that they 
■an become objects of inferential knowledge. 
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least one passage (III. ii. 56, aindriyakatvad rtipOdi- 
ndm apratiqedhah) , where it is argued that cognition 
(buddht) cannot belong to the body like physical quali- 
ties such as colour, because physical qualities are 
either perceived by a sense-organ or imperceptible, 
whereas cognition is perceptible but not by any sense- 
organ. Vatsyayana commenting on this says that 
cognition is not imperceptible, because we are conscious 
of it {napratyak^a samvedyatvat), but that it is not 
grasped by a sense-organ because it is the object of 
manas ( nendriyagrahya manovisayatvdt). This is plain 
enough : and there are many other passages in which 
he uses the language of sarhmtti and sarhvedana 1 
and none in which he speaks of manasa-praHjaksa. 
The latter doctrine is certainly a post-Bhasya develop- 
ment : though the germ of it is to be found in the 
admission into which in one passage* Vatsyayana 
allows himself to be forced by the apparent logic of 
facts, that the sister-.*ds£ra is right in classing manas 
as an indriya and that this implication is to be read 
into the Nydya-satra itself. Dinnaga forcibly point- 
ed out the corollaries of this admission, with the result 
that the later Naiyayika school allowed itself to be 
hampered with the unfortunate ‘ internal sense ’ 
(manasa-pratyaksa) view of self-awarene3s. Manas 
in its proper function of the organ of attention is of 
course concerned in the apprehension of our own men- 
tal processes, as it is in every other form of apprehen- 
sion : and the Naiy&yika made a valuable contribution 
to psychology in his insistence on this. It was very 
unfortunate that the school should have allowed itself 
to confuse its doctrine of manas by assigning it this 
other function as an ‘ inner-sense organ.’ 


*e g. Bhitya on II. u. 1-2, HI. u. 81 

'See Bh&fya on I. 1 4, and pages 101-102 supra. 

''Fragment B. See above, footnote 4, page 102. 
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No. 22 Rejoinder Since from a likeness com- 

fy parity of munity of property follows, the 
non-etemality consequence will be that all things 
(anitva8ama) . (and not merely sound) are non- 

NS. V. i. 32. eternal, because all things resem- 
ble the pot, which is non-eternal. 
This is, as Uddyotakara points out, merely a special 
application of avv&esasama, No. 18; which is a dialectical 
device for showing that everything can be proved of any- 
thing, so that in effect no specific proof exists. 

Renlv to No 22 The opponent does not prove 

NS- V. i. 33-34 the contradictory of the defen- 
dant’s position : because (on his 
own showing) resemblance inva- 
lidates proof, and his own 
proof (in respect of being the 
normal five-membered syllogism) resembles the defen- 
dant’s argument, which is asserted to be invalid 1 ! 
Sutra 34. Further, because the ‘ rea- 

son ’ is a quality known in the 
example to stand in the relation of a probans to a pro- 
bandurn (sadhyas&dhanabhdvena prajMtasya dharma- 
sya hetutvat), and because it is found in both ways 
(ubhayathabhavat) , it is not true that our middle term 
fails to distinguish or is not specific (avitesah ) .’ ’ 

There are two things of interest here in connection 
with the logic of the early school. (1) A valid hetu 
is a vUesahetu. If a middle term fails to be ‘ dis- 
tinctive’, it is aviiesa. Later on, the conclusion was 
reached that the distinctiveness of the valid middle 
consisted in exclusion from non-P : so that one of the 


‘Reading with the Benares 1990 edn. t&dharmyad asiddhch pr aitfedhl- 
luidhih prati^edhyatidharmyic ea. 

The Viz., text read pratifedhyatiddhi^. It notes the omission of o a 

as an VS Tenant. 
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Bauddha logicians (either Yasubandhu or Dinnfiga> 
offers as a definition of a valid middle term the phrase 
vipaksad vUesah. “that which excludes from non-P.” 
Now the dialectical device of aviieqasama — No. 18, 
which is identical 1 in principle with the present jdti , — 
consists in attempting to argue that the very principle 
of inference is such that there is always exclusion from 
non-P, — so that we can infer always that everything 
is P ( nothing is non-P, everything is excluded from 
non-P). But when a differentia applies to everything, 
of course it ceases to be a differentia . The dialectic 
therefore amounts to saying that there is no such thing 
as a vi6e$ahetu. (2) Now in refuting this dialectical 
attack on inference the sUtrakdra is compelled to ask 
himself what constitutes the ‘distinctiveness’ of a hetu : 
and I think that in the phrase ubhayatha bhdvdt he 
does in fact foreshadow the analysis of the ‘ canons 
of syllogism ’ embodied later in the trairupya. The 
‘ distinctiveness ’ of a middle term, according to the 
trairupya , consists in the fact it is (a) found with 
P — sapakse sattvam, and (b) not found with non-P — 
asattvam vipakse. It must be this double relation 
of the middle that is meant, though not precisely 
formulated, in the phrase ‘ existing in both ways ’ — 
i e. as resident in P and as excluded from non-P. 
Vatsyayana interprets the phrase by kenacit samdnah 
kutaicid vihstah — the middle term is “ common to- 
some things and excluded from others.” This is a 
plain foreshadowing of the two ‘ canons ’ of the 
trairupya referred to above; and there seems to be no 
doubt that Vatsyayana is correctly interpreting the 
meaning of the phrase in the sutra. He adds in fur- 
ther explanation that “ it is a resemblance as a result 
of this common -ness, and a difference as a result of 
distinction ” — sdmdnydt sadharmyam, viie§dc ca vat - 
dharmyam. 
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We may therefore claim that this passage is the 
germ of the later syllogistic canons : and it may be 
that the developed art of syllogistic in India had its 
origin in the sort of attempt to find answers to sophisti- 
cal attacks on reasoning which is embodied in the fifth 
■chapter of the Nyayasutra. The sophistici elenchi 
•came early in the order of development of logical con- 
ceptions. Out of this the syllogistic technic arose, 
and, having arisen, superseded the older treatment of 
the sophistici elenchi , which then became rather a 
historical survival than an essential part of logical 
discipline. 

If this account is correct it will be a mistake to 
regard the fifth book of the Nyayasutra as a sort of 
serious trifling belonging to a rather later period than 
the rest of the siitra. It must rather be regarded as an 
integral part of the first earnest attempt to distinguish 
good from bad reasoning, and to defend the validity 
of inference. 

SECTION 3. THE SIX STEPS IN TV QUOQUE DIALECTIC 
(QATPAK$1) 

The concluding section of the first ahnika of the 
fifth adhyaya of the Nyaya Sutra (NS. V. i. 39 — 43) 
points out ‘ for the instruction of the pupil ’ that 
a merely dialectical rejoinder to a thesis is always 
open to a dialectical re-rejoinder or ' tu quoque,’ and 
this again to another tu quoque. Thus far there are 
four stages in the Sa^paksl, — thesis, dialectical rejoin- 
der, tu quoque, and retorted tu quoque. The fifth 
step consists in the defendant’s pointing out that the 
opponent’s tu quoque (the fourth step) involves the 
Admission that his own dialectical rejoinder (second 
step) is no better than the defendant’s tu quoque 
< third step) : which amounts to admitting that his 
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'original denial of the thesis is invalid, and therefore 
to an admission of the validity of the thesis itself 
(matanujfld) . The final or sixth step consists in the 
opponent’s retorting with another tu quoque fasten- 
ing the charge of matanujnd on the defendant’s tu 
quoque (third step). Thus : — 

1. Thesis (paksa) : 

Defendant. Sound is non-etemal, because 

it follows after volition. 

2. Rejoinder (pratisedha ) : 

Opponent. It is not true that sound is 

non -eternal; for following after 
effort may as well mean the manifestation of a per- 
manent thing as the production of something that 
comes into being and perishes. 

3. Re-rejoinder (vipratisedha) : 

Defendant. Your rejoinder is open to 

NS. V l 39 the same retort, — for following 

after effort may as well mean 
production as manifestation. Therefore you cannot 
say that it is not true that sound is non-eternal. 
Therefore, since you have not disproved my thesis, 
it stands! 

NS. V i. 40. (The defendant at this point 

ought to have met the opponent 
by showing that his own thesis was based on a 
vitesahetu. Instead of that he contents himself with 
saying that the absence of a rUeqahetu is common to 
both parties, to the opponent as well as to himself. 
The next sutra — NS. V. i. 40, sarvatraivam, means 
that it is always possible for a defendant to give this 
sort of dialectical reply to any sort of dialectical re- 
joinder. But in doing so he will commit himself to 
the barren treadmill of the $a\paksi, which will then 
proceed as follows) : — 

4. Retort to the re-rejoinder. 
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Opponent. Your re-rejoinder (praties • 

NS. V. i. 41. dhavijrratisedha , i.e.. the third 

step) itself commits the same 
fault which it urges against my rejoinder 1 (i.e. 
the second step)— the fault of inconclusiveness 
{.anaikantikatvaY . That is it no more disproves 

my rejoinder, than (as you assert) my rejoinder dis- 
proves your thesis. Therefore, as your re-rejoinder 
does not contradict my rejoinder, my rejoinder 
stands l 

5. Rejoinder to 4. 

Defendant. When you say that my re- 

NS. V. i. 42. rejoinder No. 3 commits the same 
fault of inconclusiveness as youi 
own first rejoinder No. 2, you admit that your rejoin- 
der was invalid without making any attempt to re- 
move its invalidity : and this amounts to the futility 
(nigrahasthana) called matanujha, i.e. admission of 
your opponent’s position 

6. Retort to 5. 

Opponent. In the same way you your- 

NS. V. i. 43. self in your re-rejoinder No. 3 
said that my rejoinder No. 2 
oommitted the same fault of inconclusiveness as your 
own original thesis No. 1, — and you thereby admitted 
that your thesis was faulty : which amounts to admit- 
ting my contention that your thesis was faulty. Tu 
guoque, therefore! i.e. you too are guilty of the futi- 
lity called matanujM- 

•The NydyatIUravfttt reads this tatra (V. 1 . 41) 

PratwedJMJwpraitfedJw pratifedhado ?acad dofSh. 

The Vuianegram edn. also readi this. But the 1990 edition reads 
the ifitrs differently in connection with the Bhdfya, though in connection 
with the VjMt it gives it in the above form. Ab connected with the Bhdfya 
the idtra is given ae — 

i Pratifedhe vt praUfedho prattfedhadofavad dofSfr. 

Thu must be a mere error , lor on p. 609 1. 19, when the sitra u cited 
in the Bhdfya, it is read in the other form. 

’So Uu Bhdfya. 
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Herewith the logic of the tu quoque comes to a 
natural stop, though not to a conclusion. The qafpak- 
si is not mere trifling. It points the logical moral of 
the attempt to answer dialectic with the argumentum 
ad hominem • and it is noteworthy that the last word 
is left with the opponent. It forms an appropriate 
conclusion to Gautama’s Sophistici Elenchi. 

Vatsyayana points this moral quite clearly at the 
end of his comment on V. i. 43 “ When does the 

$atpaksi arise? when the discussion proceeds on the 
lines of ‘there is the same fault in the rejoinder 
itself’, then neither alternative is established (and 
then the satpaksi occurs). But when the third step is 
on the lines of the reply given in sutra 38 to the 
karyasama jati, — ‘ if sound were not a real effect but 
only a manifestation, volition could not be the cause 
of sound : for in cases where the so-called effect is a 
mere manifestation, there are to be found causes of 
the non-perception of the manifestation before it is 
manifested’, — then it is a vUesahetu, a demonstra- 
tion, that is given by the defendant in answer to the 
rejoinder of the opponent, and he proves his thesis 
that there is a coming into being of sound after voli- 
tion, and not a mere manifestation : and so there is no 
room for the satpaksi.” 

The most significant result which emerges from 
this examination of the satpaksi is therefore the insis- 
tence upon the necessity of a videsahetu, a reason 
which is peculiar to the probandum (P) and excludes 
the opponent’s alternative (non-P). The Naiyayika’ s 
vUe$ahetu corresponds 1 in fact to the Aristotelian 
apodeixis. It is demonstration. 


‘I do not mean that it is identical with, or eren 
Aristotelian conception of what demonstration means. 


closely resembles, the 
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SECTION 4. DEFEAT IN DEBATE 

Set debates appear to have been a feature of the 
ancient schools, and Vasubandhu is reported to have 
written three works on the principles, the expedients, 
and the method of debate 1 . The closing section of 
the Ny&ya Sutra is devoted to an enumeration of the 
circumstances in whi$h one of disputants in such a 
debate is to be regarded as defeated : the twenty-two 
nigrahasthana’ 8 being the different conditions under 
which a disputant may fairly be considered to have 
‘ taken the count The whole conception is of 
course rhetorical or eristical rather than logical; and 
some of the ‘ points of defeat ’ are conventional. 

A disputant is considered to be defeated : — 
Inconsistency. A. If he abandons, alters, gives 

a reason contradictory of, or denies, 
his own thesis; and if he shifts his ground for the 
conclusion v (1 — 5). 

Irrelevance and B If he talks irrelevantly, 

obscurity. or uses words which have no recog- 

nised meaning, or is quite obscure, or 


‘Professional men debated as well ae philosophers. Caraka in his 
work an Medicine has a section on debate in which he points out under 
what circumstances it is advisable to enter the lute, and what expedients 
are to be employed. No donbt Vasubandhu’g lost VGdavtdhi, 78dakau4alya, 
and V&damirga corresponded in contents wrth this section of the Caraka 
SarhhitH 


*The seven beads under which 
are Vlcaspati Miira’s arrangement 
The Sanskrit names are — 

X. protijftahJnt 
2. pratijilintara 

8. prattjilivtrodha 
4. praUjMtarhnyiia 

6. hetvantara 

6. arthdtUara 

7 . ntrarthaka 

8. avirRStartha 

9. apArt haka 

10. aprSptakSla 

11. nyflno 
13 . adhik* 


the 32 mgrakatthSnat are here grouped 


18 (a) punarukto 

(b) punarvacana 

14. ananubhiqaifa 

15. ay&lina 

16. apraUbhi 

17 vikfepa 

18 mutdnvjAd 

19. paryanuyojyopekfaifa 
30. turanuyojy&nuyoga 

21. opaitddMnta 

22. httvBbhfca 
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uses collections of words which convey no meaning as a 
whole (ft— 9). 

Want of method. C. If his syllogism is not 

stated in the proper order, or has 
not the full complement of premises or adds a superflu- 
ous reason (10—12). 

Tautology. D. If he is guilty of any 

form of tautology (repeating the 
same word, or saying the same thing in other words; oi 
saying separately what is already implied in his state- 
ment) (13a and b.) 

Want of understand- E. If he cannot repeat, 
ing. or cannot understand, what his 

opponent has said, or can find 
nothing to say in reply, or makes obvious excuse for 
breaking off the debate (14 — 17). 

F. If his reply to the oipponent’s thesis admits 
the equal invalidity of his own thesis, if he fails to point 
out a clincher to which the opponent has exposed himself, 
or alleges one to which the opponent has not exposed 
himself (18 — 20). 

G. If he abandons the principles of the sys- 
tem which he is supposed to be defending; and if he uses 
a fallacious middle term (21 and 22). 
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abbs™ 883 — 837 , 880 n. 1, 888 

Bee also annpalabdhi, non-exist- 
ence 

abheda 371 and n. 1 
see also tSdfttmya 
abhedagraha see bhedigraha 
Abhidharmakofa 83 

abhihitSnvajaTida 167 n. 1, 907 n. 1 
see anvitSbhidhfinavSda 
abhunSna 80 n. 3, 01 n. 2 
abhinnopakSrfidhtaa 188 n. 8 
abhitnta 62 n. 4, 119 n. 2, 121 
abhynpagatavirodhm 216 n 1, and n 
6 

absolute non-existence (atyantSbhlva) 
880 n. 1 

accident, fallacy of 280 n. 1 
adarfona 184 
adhika 872 n 2 
idbDcarapa 274 n. 2 
adhyStmam 868 
adhyittnavidyi 47 n. 2 
adhyavasSya 196, 211 
see anadbyavasita 

adhyavaseya 121 n 8, 124 and n. 1 
see grihya 
adyst* 103 n. 1 

adj-sta (Mga) 147, 149, 168 n. 1, 169 
adyaitavSda 68 n. 2, 66 
igama 164 nn 1ft 2, 216 n, 1, 863 
n. 2 

see iabda ‘testimony’ 
igamabldhita 212 ft n. 2 
ftgamavirodhm 210 n. 6 
aggregative restriction 264 n. 2 
see samnccIvamSnSTadhJrapa 


abaihklra 308, 304 
fchetamna 054 
aitihyft 805 xl 1, 838 4 n. 9 
ajflina (nlgrahasthftna) 872 n. , t 
ajflina see avidyS 
Skira 67 n. 3, 60, 61 ft n. 1, 96 
see also nirik&ra 
&k&4a 216 n. 4, 221, 222 
akhySti 66 S 

ikfti 138 , 807 (vfikyikrti) 
akpa (sense-organ) 118 n. 2 
Akfapfcda (Gautama, Gotama) 12 n. 1„ 
82, 86 n. 2 od fin , 90 n. 1 
Slambana 69 n 8, 60, 64 n 2, n. 8, 
74, 96 

see also mrSlambana 
alatacakra 67 n. 2 
alaukikaaaitinilrarsa 127 n. 1 
Slayanjfiana 93 n. 1 
Alexander 8., 46 n. 2 
Slocana 106 n. 1, 117 n. 8, 120 n. 2 
filocanamltra 106 n. 1, 117, 186 n. 8,. 
ad fin 

see also svarflpUocanamBtra 
amphiboly 341 
arh?a 268 n. 1 

see ekade4a, term 
a&abhynpagfttamtyatyapakfa 384 
anadhyavasita 191, 190, 199, 206, 209,. 
868 n. 2 

anahuhkira 60 - 
anaharhklrikatTa 202 
anaikintika 179 n 2, 192, 821 n. 2_ 
836, 498 

bm savyabhidra, saihdigdh* r 
aldhlrtpa, anifcita 
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Analytic* 966 
analogy 818, 814 
960 n ptmint 
■anamibhtwa 873 n. 3 
ananagata 187 a. 8, 293, 228 n. 1 
ananvaya 900, 288 n. 1 
-anapadeda 189, 190 n. 1, 191, 218 
aee apadeda, hetvibhiaa 
anavaathi 180 n., 181 n. f 189 n. 1 
(anavasthito) 

•nekadravyavattva 107 n. 2, 109, 110 
n. 9 

aflglngibhiva 174 n. 8, 288 
anirvacanlya 68 n. 9, 66 
anirvacaniyakhydti 65 fl 
anidcita 192, 226. 227 
Bee saibdigdha 
amtyasama 845 , 866-7 
antarvySpti 241 n. 1 
antecedent non-existence 380 4 n 1 
(pradhvaiiuiflbhdra) 

antinomy 196, 197 , 209, 211-212 n. 3, 
859 n. 1 

see viruddhlvyabhicinn 
antyavideja 188 
see filers 
agu 88, 89 n 1 
see atome 

annbhava 68 and n 8 
anogama 135 n 1, 272 
Bee anuvytti 
anugatatva 284 n 1 

annloma 18 

annmana 61 n. 1, 114 n. 1, 166, 164 
n. 9, 806, 849 n. 1 

anumata (tantraynkti) 11, 97, 102 n. 4 
annmeya 168 nn. 2 4 4, 179 n. 1, 180, 
186 4 nn. 1 4 8, 186 4 n. 1, 188, 
189, 190 n. 2, 260, 268-808, 261 
n. 4, 266, 278 n. 8 

Bee also s&dhya, pak*a, proban- 


annmeyaikadedavrtti 268 

see stdhyaikadedavrtta 
anumeyaikadedm 270 
annmeyirtha 187 4 n. 4 
anumeyaeimtnya 169, 187 
annmeyisiddha 200 4 n. 4 (kind of 
hetvSbhSsa) 

anumeyasiddha 221 (kind of nldar- 
dan&bhisa) 

annmeyavySyrtta 292 
anumeyoddeda 212, 216 
annmit&nrmiana 826 
anupalabdhi 54, 167, 888 4 n. 1, 861— 
368 

see also abhSva 
anupalabdhmama 860 
anupaaatiihirin 285, 244 n. 3, 248— 
250, 857 n 

in maAdhtoa 166, 170 
see upanaya 
anutpattigama 845 
anuvSda 259 n. 8 
anuvytti 188, 135 nn. 1 4 8 
Bee anugama 

anuvyavas&ya 100 4 n. 1, 104 
anvayavyatlreka 189 n. 1, 243 n. 2, 
850 n 175 

anvayavyatirekin 199, 285 * n. 1, 288, 
860 

anvayin 285 4 n. 1, 288—241 
see kevalfinvayw 

SnvtkgUd (vidyS) 10 n. 2, 47 n 2, 48 
n. 2, 164 

anvittbhidh&navSda 167 n. 1, 207 n. 1 
anyipoha 260 n 1 (=apoba, q. y.) 
anyatarieiddha 200 4 n. 1, 218 n. 1 
anyathakhySti 64 4 n. 8, 66 fl 74—76 
anyavySvytti 125 (=apoha, q. y.) 
anyonyibhiva 890 n. 1 
apftdina (ablative case-function) 974 
n, 2 

apadeda (=hetn) 156; (one of the tan 
trayoktu) 168 n. 8 


annmeyadhanna 182, 186 a. 1 
•numeyadhannin 186.9, 1, 968 


apakarfaeama 846 
apara (-sAminya, -jSti) 184, 141 
see tinive reals 
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aptrthaka 872 n. 2 
apasiddMnta 372 n. 2 
apavarga 47 

apodeixis 168 b. 8, 871 ft n. 
apoha 124, 126 n. 8, 182 n. 1, 260 ft n. 

1 , 261 nn 1 ft 2 
Apohasiddhi 106 n 1 
apperception 816 

application (fourth member of syllo- 
' gism) 171 n. 1, 178, 178 nn. 1 4 4 
Bee npanaya, annaadidhSn* 
apradartittovaya 228 n 1 
aprSmSqya 62 

see primapya 
aprSptakSla 199, 872 n 2 
aprflptisama 846 
aprasiddha 189, 191, 213 
apratibha 372 n 2 

apt a 809, 310 (fiptqpadeda), 816 ft n 2 
Aristotle, Aristotelian (syllogism) 
168, 172 n 2, 230, 280 n 1, 1508; 
(apodeixis) 168 n 8, 871 ft n; 
(particular minor) 284 n. 1, (essen- 
ces) 264, (fourth figure) 298 n. 1; 
(Sophistic] Klenchi) 844 ft n 1 
arithmetical reasoning 828 
Sropita 121 n 8 

artha 189, 162 n. 8, 174 n 3, 205 
arthaknyfi 126 
arthaknyOkflritva 128 n 8 
arthaknySsSmarthya 121 n. 3, 123 
arthintara 381, 872 n. 2 
arthipatti 61 n. 1, 114 n. 1, 806 n. 1, 
319—826 ; 320 n 3, 828 n. 1, 826 n. 
1, 827 ft n. 1, 881 n. 8, 382 n. 1, 
866 

arthSpattis&ma 866 
arthattstra 11, 47 n. 2 
Ary ad era 16, 82 

as&dh&rapa 121 A 8, 191, 196, 906, 
209, 211, 212 ft n. 1, 218, 297 ft 
n. 1, 229 ft n. 1,-286, 237 , 239, 242, 
248 n. 2, 244 n. 2, 248-249 
asamavftyik&raqa 141, 281 n. 1 
asambandha 189 n. 1 


asambandhigrcha 58 a. 2 > 

asaAniknta 267 , 269 , 

Aeafiga 4, 82 n. l r 78 n. 9 
gdaAkS 164 

asapaksa 181 ft n. 2, 262 n. 
see vipakfa 

asat 179 n. 2, 189, 190 ft n. 2, 201 
(claw of fallacy) 
asatkiryavftda 8 n 1, 217, 848 
asstkhyiti 61 ff 

asiddha 181, 190 n. 2, 191, 197, 201, 
216, 224 , 226 n. 3, 284 n 1, 248 n. 9, 
244 n. 2 

association of ideas 144 — 146, 886-337 ft 
| n. 1 
Aioka 16 

MraySBiddha 197, 200 ft n 4 (variety 
of asiddhahetv&hft?*) ; 221. 228 (va- 
riety of mdanSan&bhfisa) 

A4vagho$a 17 
atidaya 130 n 
ativySpti 268 
itma 148, 188 n. 1, 207 
StmakhySti 69—61 
fitmalSbha 196 
Atmatattvaviveka 126 n. 8 
atomism, metaphysical 88 q. 2, 116 n. 
1 ad. fin., 126 n. 8, 178 n. 74 ad. 
fin 

atoms 86 , 88 ft nn. 1 ft 2, 89 ft n. 1, 
198 

attention pp. 143-144 
see manat 

atyantibhfiva 330 n 1 
atyantajitibheda 161 n. 2 
Aung 13 n. 2 

, avadh&raqa (restrictive emphasis) 182 
! n 1, 260, 261, 262, 268 ft n. 1 
(effect of, on the distribution of 
terms) ; 967 (aggregative) ; 360 n. 1 
avadhirit* 262 

avayava (member or premise of syllo- 
gism) 160, 167 174 n. 8 

avayavibhiva (indivisibility) 207 
avayava-viparyaya 199 
avayann 86 ft n. 2, 279 n. 2 
avibhakta 117 
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»YMjt 68 n: 9, 188 (‘nescience’) 
aridyjtva (-anirvacenlyatva) 68 
avidyamiirasejjaya 386 (-aVidya- 
avidyaminasapakfa 388, 286, 387, 341 
•T^wnUMipt^aTipakf*, 386, 387, 

avidyaminaiapaksa-npakfATytti 387, 
avidyaminavipakfa 388, 386 , 386, 344 

asidyamlnampakfa-Mpakfivirtti 344 
' n. 3 

avihibhivia 36, 164, 167, 171, 177, 
184-186, 180 n 1, 219 * n. 2 (re- 
lation of, to tratr&pya) ; 238, 384, 
388—384; (Uddyotakara’s criticism 
of), 824, 837, 883 n 1 
avmBbhivapiyama 188-184 
avmibhivin 887 n. 3 
avisaihvSda, ayisaifiTtdin 138 4c n. 1, 
124, 809 

avUeya 160, 868 (unspecific conclusion) 
BTiiefasama 866, 866, 867 
avlta (beta) 337, 341 * a. 2 

( = vystirekin, keralaTyatirekin, 

qq- ▼-) 

aviyukta 117 * nn. 2*8 
avyabhictoa, avyabhicSrin 79, 242, 

248 n. 2, 246 

avyapadedya 79 * n. 2, 94 <fc n 1, 
96 nn., 97 n 1, 99 fc n. 1, 109 n 2, 
100 no 1, 118 n. 2, 190, 179 * n. 1, 
121, 188 

avySvytta 187 n. 8, 222, 228 n 1 
(variety of rudariantbhisa) 
bid ha, btdhita, 70 n. 1, 76 * n. 4, 
174 n. 8, 176 n. 1, 199, 196, 212 
n. 9, 316, 319 * n 3, 990 * n. 1 
babirvyipti (opp. of antarvygpti) 175 n 


behaviomt psychology 98 n. 8 
Berkeley 44, 69 n. 8, 04 n. 9 
Bhadanta 817 n. 4 
Bbidrabibn 14, 19, 169 
bbeEti (= secondary sense) 841 
BhSmatT 89, 40 n. 1 
Bhartrhan (grammarian) 87, 98 n. 
Bhisa 12 n. 1 

Bhisamjfl* 218 n. 1, 328 n. 1, 806 
n. 1 

bhfifya 90, 49 n 1 
Bhifta 806 n 1, 890 
bhiva 188 (^sattCsiminya, q. v.) 
bhedSbheda 142 n. 3 
bhedftgraha (opposed to abbedagraba) 
69, 70 n. 8, 71, 79 n. 1 
bhinnopaUrSdb&na (opposed to abhin- 
nopakiridhSna) 198 n. 8 
BhojarSja, 89 n. 1 
Bbfifaqa, Bhtt^aijIyS 805 n 1 
bhflta see paficabhou 
bhflyodardana 184 
Bodas 27 n. 2 
BodbSyana 98 n 1 
Bodhisattva Vasa 82 
Bradley, F. H. 128 n. 8 
‘Bramantip’ 287 n. 297 
Brbatl 87 * n 1 
buddhi 68 n 1 

Ouddhilakeaijatva 189, 140 * n. 1 
buddhyapekyj 188 
buddbytrfldha 131 n. 8 
bnddhyi vivecanit, etc. 86 * nn 
Bnnyin Nanjio see Nanjio 
canon of inference 164 


Barbara 198 

Barbara celarent 280, 982 n 8 
Barnett, L. D. 19 n. 1 
Banddha logic 192, 193 n. 1, 107 
becoming 880 


eanons of syllogism 179 * n. 9 
see trairflpya 

Caraks 11, 166 n. 2, 178, 879 n. 1 
Cirvika 77 n. 1, 805 * n. 1 
see Lottyata 

cases (m grammar) 274 n. 2 
categories, Nyiya 162 n. 1 
see padBrtha 
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categories, Vaide?ika 105 
Catupko(i 91 n, 2 
oatnftaya-saihnikarfa 108 n. 2, 107 n. 


cavil ling 888^ ^ 

W wants caitia ittmt efsitut 106 
chala 880, 880. 

clincher (mgrahasthffna) 872 ff. 
cognitions 78 n. 3, 102 A n 1, 117 
n 8 

concentration (of attention) 145 
conclusion (of syllogism) 173, 174 A 
n 8, 175 n 1 

see nigamana, pratySmnSya) 
concomitance 268, An 2, 284 n. 1 
connotation-denotation 801, 802 
contact in perception 101 ff, 111 n 1 
samnikarfa 


context 144, 145 
contradiction, law of 212 n 1 


convention 808 

‘conversion’ (of a proposition) 246 
copula 271 n. 1 
Cowell, E B 1 

Cowell A Gough see Sarvadardana- 
saihgraha 
darkness 193 

see tamas 

DadabhflmivibbSsadfistra 18 n 1 
Dasgupta, Surendranath 57 n 2 
demonstration 371 A n 
see apodeixis 

denotation connotation 801, 802 
dhirfivihikabuddhi 128 n 1 
dharma (=majar term) 186 n, 1, 202, 
204, etc 

dharmab&dba (variety of contradictory 
reason) 202 

DbarmabhQ^apa 105 n 1 
dharmidharma 180 A n. 1, 146 (merit 1 
A demerit) 


dhannadbarnubidha (or dhnrmadhar- 
misvarUpabidba) 907 
dbanuadbarmibhava 277 n 1, 288, 
297 

dhan n adbarnuvide»abAdb> 202 
Dharmaklrti 38—35, 119 n. 2, 158 n. 
1, 184 n 2, 204 n. 1, 228 n. 1, 254 
n a, 25 1 — 282, 267 n. 1, 268 n. i, 
262 n 2, 883 n. 1 
Dbarmapila 29, 84 n. 2 
dharmavideeaviruddha 206 


dbarmrn (= minor term) 168, 186 n. 3, 
188 n. 1, 189 n.' 1, 204, 272, 277 n 
1, 285, 286, 288 
dharmisvarupab&dha 205 
dharmividegab&dha 206 
dharmmdieto dharmab 268, 287 n, 1, 


dialectic 180 n. 2, eto 


m da omm it nullo 282 n. 8 
Difference, Method of 240 n. 2, 248 A 


105 n. 1, 108 n. 2, ( 

109 n 1, 119 n. 0, 120, 121 n. 8, < 

132, 141, 164 A nn 8 A 4, 165, ‘ 

157, 158, 100 n. 1, 161, 181, 182 

n 1, 185, 186 n. 1, 187, 188 n. 1, 

191, 195, 197 , 204 n, 1, 225 A n. 1, 

238 , 287 n 1, 250, 251 n. 1, 265 n. 

1, 262 n 2 , 268 A n 1, 264, 365- 
266, 271, 274 n. 2, 276 n 2, 278 
n. 3, 279 n 2, 280 n. 1, 286, 809, 

810, 817 A nn. 2, 8 A 4, 867 
disjunction 823 

distribution of terms 931, 253—964 
dogmatism 48 n. 2 
doija 67, 68 

dravya 121 n. 1, 149, 161, 288 n. 2, 


dravyatva 134 
reams, the argument fro 
ff., 90 n. 8, 189 ,n, 29, fl: 


aV"|VS 9VMVN 
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147, 149, US, 158, 158 ti 
n. 8,169 j 

4r*tkal» 186 n. 1, 194, 350-861, 86lj 

dntirthlpattl 810, 890, 888, 898-82 
ctn£ (—heresy) 58 n. 1 ' 

drum 198 
dfl**plbhiaa 845 

dvilakfaQshetu (or, dvipsdslakfaps) 1 
287 n. 1 

dviH^ifigajfita* 156 ft n. 1, 170, 171 

■as lifigaparimarfs 
Edgerton, Franklin 8 n. 9 
effect and manifestation 869—371 
aee abhivyakti, manifestation 
efficient cause (r=nnnittakiran*) 981 nj 
1 , 

ekade4a ( — 'term’, in inference) 266 
* n. 1, 960, 279 , 277 n. 1, 986 987 
ekadefavjtti 266 n. 2 
ekadeiin 968 k m 1, 277 n. 1, 386 
ekesimsgryftdhtnatf 988 k n 2 
Ejnonraa 89 n. 1 
equipollenoe (of terms) 289, 258 
equivocation (*=chala, q. v.) 889—341 
eristic see cavilling, vitand* 
error 48—46, 66, 61 n. 2, 81 n. 9, 

82 

aee theories of error, perception 
(erroneous) 

essences 965 


see avadhtraQa 

evidence 980, 948 k n. 2, 285 

see example, dnfgnta, sapakja, 
vipak»a 

evidence, negative 985 , 944 n. 2, 248 
* n. 1 . 

see npekfa 

evidence, positive 286, 244 n. 2, 248 
ft n. 1 

aee tapakfa 

example (in inference) 148, 164, 182- 
188, ISO 941 * n, l, 896 
see evidence 


excluded middle, law of 212 n. 1 
exemplification (third member of ■syllo- 
gism = udihazana Or mdardana, qq. 
v.) 109, 170-177, 178 * n. 1, 178 * 
n 4, 188, 808 
experience 184 n. 6 
experience, frequent —bhOyodarfana, 
q v 

experience, invariable 188 
extension (of terms) 281-289 
Faddegon B. 97 nn 1 k 2, 88 n. 1, 
214 n 2 et passim 
fallacies 25, 179 n. 2, 189—224 
fallacies m dictione 841 

see equivocation, chala 
fallacies of example 106 n. 1, 220 — 
228 

fallacies of thesis 215 — 290 
fallacies of the reason (fallacious 
middle term) 169—215 
figure lot syllogism) 298 n. 1 
see fourth figure 
Fitsedward Hell 1, 88 n. 1 
formalism of the trairflpya 225 fl 
formal logic 25, 282 n. 8, 193 n. 1, 
828, 828 

fourth figure conclusions 287 n. 2, 298 
k n. 1, 299 

futility (=mgrahaeth*na, q, v.) 889, 
842, 872-878 

gamaka k gamya 88, 280, 269, 270 
see vyipya ft vyipaka 
gSndbarvanagara 91 n. 2 
Gahg&dhara fiSatri Tailafiga 29 n J, 
88 n 1, 39 nn. 1 ft 6, 40 n. 2, 49 n. 
1, 64 n. 8 

(1) Gaudapada (author of SUikhya- 
kftnkS) 150, 162 n. 1, 909 n 2 

(2) Gau<Japftda (author of Gauda- 
pidlya-kankk) 57 n. 2 

Gautama or Gotama 12 n. 1, 180 n. 9. 
genitive case ( = $atfhl, q. v.) 966, 974 
ft n. 2 

genua ft species 186 

see Simtnya, vi4e#a, aftmlnya- 
viieaa, universal* 
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frttnn 806, 811-19 
Gough, A. E. 61 n. 3, 119 n. 9 
gr*hy» 119 a. 2, 121 n. 8, 134 * n. 1, 
196 

Greek— astrology 16 

atomism b9 a. 1 
„ realism 188 n. 1 
glbltagrabapa 66, 196 
haitnka 19 a. 2 
Hall (I'itzedward) 1, 88 a. 1 
hinoptd&na 118 n. 9 
Harapraeld Ststn 106 n 1 138 n 
Her fa, 88. 

Harfacanta 88 n. 1 
heresies, hat of 68 n. 1 
hetu (middle term) 148, 179, etc. 
hetti (second member of syllogism) 166, 
168, 164 n 3, 166, 173 n. 3 
Hetncakradamaro 201, 206, 366 n 1 
hetnvidyi 10 n. 2 
betv&bhisa 47 n. 2, 189—214 
Hinen Tsang 88 n. 4, 84 
Home 69 n 8, 78 n. 9, 136 n. 1 
idaihti 61 n. 1, 

idea 44, 46. 98-94, 124 n. 8, 126 n. 1 
see pratyaya, Sklra, vikalpa, 
etc. 

ideal element (m perception) 88 

see kalpant, vikalpa, savikal- 
paka, etc. 

idealism 44-46, 78 n. 2, 89 n. 1, 90 
n 8, 92, 98 and n. 1 

idealist 46, 61 n.“l 
ideality 121 n 8. 

ignoratao elenohi (=arthtntara) 881 
ihapratyayaheto 28 n. 8, 206 
illicit process of the major 176, 215, 
246 and n. 2, 808 
illicit process of the minor 261 n. 1 
illusions, optical 67 and n. 2 
immediate inference 822 
fcnperoepfcbles 66 n. 1, P7 and a, 1 


‘Inclusion’ (tambhava) 896—838 
mcondusive reason 192, 194, 229-380 
inconsistency 879 
/pdwtffcs Lopk 190 p. 1. 
induction 166 and n. 8, 248 n. 2, 982 

inference 147, 179, 287 n, 1, 966, 276 
n, 4, 284 n. 2, 306 
infinite (terms) 289 p. 1 
infinite senes 181 
see anavastbi 

inner sense see mfaasapratyaksa, 
manas 

inseparable connection 164, 184. 187 
188, 189 

see annibh&va, yylpti 
invariable experience 188 
i?tavighStakpt 194 and n 2, 196, 204 
ita 20, 94 n. 4, 97, 169 
Jacobi H 4, 16, 18 n. 1, 26, 78 n. 2, 
88 n. 1, 98 n. 1, 96 n. 2, 99 n 1, 
190 n. 1 

Jama 16 and n. 6 
jaipa 889 

(1) jiti (n class) 188, 849 n. 1 

see stminya 

(2) jiti ( ^dialectical or sophistical 
reason) 17, 180 and n. 2, 889, 841— 
888, 842 n. 1, 846 

jstibidhaka 189 n. 1 
Jh», GaPglnttha 23 n. 1, 88 n. 7, 87 
n. 1, 249, 268 n. 1, et passim 
see prefaoe 
jijffiUS 161 n. 4, 171 
Jlvanttha MiSra 271 n 1 
jn&nalakfapg (pratytsattih) 127 n. 1 
Joseph H. W. B. 844 n. 8 
kabambamuknla 111 n. 1 
ktlttlta 199, 198 

kalpant 106 n. 1, 108 n. 2, 109 n, 1, 
123 n. 1 

kalpanipodka.. 88, 97 n 1, 90 n. 1, 
108 n. 2, 109 n. 1, 119 and n. 9, 
122 n. 1 

Kaplda 181, 191 . 
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Kuiito'ie - • ■ 

K«rt m 

Mraka (caee-f unction} 374 a. a 
karaga (instrumental case-function) 974 
a. 9 

kinujSbhflvid kSrySbhivalj 198 

kbagaOmagri 196 

karma (category of movement) 111 n. 
8; (object of actum) 104 n. 1, (ac- 
cusative case-function) 974 n. 2 
karmadhSraya 69 n. 2, 980 n 2 
kgryakirapahhiva 167 and n. 1, 168 
n 1, 184 

kfeyasama 846 , 871 
Kadyapa, KSdyapa 181 
KathSvatthu 18, 14, 16, 16 n. 2, 162 
KStyfiyana 49 n. 1 

Kautilya 10 n. 2, 11, 16 and n. 168 n 
8, 820 n 8, 821 n 1, 866 
KavirSja, GopInStba 22 n. 1, 86 n, 1, 
106 p. 1 

Keith, A B. 8, 16, 18 n 1, 86, etc 
see preface 

kevalinvftyin 191 and n 3, 192, 314 
n 2, 284 * 986, 986, 287 ft 
kevalavyatirekin 191 and n 8, 192, 214 
n. 2, 284, 286 , 286, 241 ff., 826 n. 1 
Klrti 262 n. 2 

see Dharmaldrti 
kramftkramavySvrtti 128 U. 3 
k 9 anu 121 n, 8. 124 n, 1 * 
kfagabhaAga 128 n. 8, 129 
Kgapabhafigasiddhi 106 n. 1, 128 a. 8 
kjaijika 98 n. 1, 96 9m} n, 2 - 
kfagijmtrevtyU 36C 

Ketreiacandria ph*Mopidhyiya 8 n, 1 
Kullflka Bhafta 10 n 2 
KumSrajIva 16 n. 4 

Kumdrila Bhatta 07-40, 70 n. 2; 202 
— 207 (on contradictory reagon); 208- 
209, 212 n 1, 216, 218 280 ff. ; 267— 
976 '(on terms}* 287—808 (on the 
form of the condones) , 806 , 317 n. 
1, 829, 880 n. 1 
kurvadrdpa 181 n 


Knsunttfijali 184 n. 8 
kutirkika 83 

laidgika 147, 149, 167, 180 
lakfaga 848 
Lakfagfivall 89 m 1 " 
lakfagayukti-kathfi 16 n. 2 
LaikSvatira-satra 6 n. 1, 67 n 2, 86 
and n. 1, 86 n, 2, 90 n. 1, and 8 
Leibniz 86 n. 1 

like graeps like 101 nn. 1 and 2 
liiga 147, 148, 164, 166, 169, 180 

see hetn. (In the sense of 'as- 
sociate') 144, 146 

liAgaja 119 n. 2, 125 , 

lnigalifiginob sambandhab 161, 168 

n 1 

lifigaparSmarda 166-166, 163 n. 1, 170, 
171, 308 

liAgasaminya 169, 187 
liftg&siddha (variety of mdsrdan&bhSsa) 
221 

lutgavySvj-tta (variety of nidardanS- 
bhSsa) 222 
liAgm 269 n. 1 

Locke 14 n 6, 44, 69 n 8, 161 n. 1 
logic (and psychology) 162, 176 n, 1 
ad fin , 811 , (and pre-logical re- 
flection) 162, (and sophistry) 180 n. 
2; (and convenience) 268 
logic, applied (Nyfiya as) 47 n 2 
logic, Bauddha-vaide?ika 192, 198 n. 1 
logic, Buddhist 180 n. 2, 197 

see Vasubandhu, pharmaklrti, 
DiAnfiga 

logic, formal see formal 
logic, Mlinamsaka see Sahara, Kumg- 
rila Bhatfa, PrabhSkara 
logic, quantitative see quantitative 
logical order 199, 873 
Lokfiyata 10 n. 2, 16, 16 n. 6, 77 n. 1 
see CSrvSka 
Lucretme 89 n, 1 

Mgdhyamika 21 p. 1 ; (the name , , . > 
61 n. 2; (relation to advaitavSdirO 
63 n. 2 
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Midhyamika-aQtra (or kSriki) 6, lfi 
and n. 8, 17, 61 n. 2, 85 nn. 1 and 
2, 90 n. 8, 81 n. 2, 864 
Mahtbhftiata 8, 10 and n 1, 11, 12, 
n. 1, 161 n. 2 
MahSbhSfja 109 n. 1 
major premise 164, 177, 188, 186, 198, 
280, 281, 264, 265, 276 n 4, 278 
n 8, 280 n. 1, 808 

see udiharaija, mdardana 
major term 182, 136 it 1 
■n.nv 99 n 2, 101—108 and nn. 104, 
116 n 1, 142—144, 209, 864-866 
m&nasapratyakga 60 n. 2, 94 n. 8 (c f. 
96), 96 n. 2, 101, 102, n 4, 104, 107 
n. 8, 112 n. 1, 864-866 
Magdana Mi4ra 39 
manifestation 194, 196, 198, 199 
Mann 10 n 2 
matfoujfLS 370, 872, n 2 
material cause (aamavSyiiftraija) 281 
n 1 

material truths 198 
matnp 276 
mSya 91 n 2 

McTaggart, J. M. E 181 n 
MedhStithi 12 n. 1 

members of syllogism 47 n. 9, 148, 183, 
220 

see avayava 

memory 68-69, 125 n. 1, 334 , 886-386, 
887 n 8 

see also recollection 
Menander of Bactria 12 
middle term see liAga, hetn 
Milmdapafiha 12, 17 and n. 1 
Mill, 1. S. 241 n. 1, 266. 

MlmSAsd sfltra 5, 8, 6, 79 n. 1, 98 n. 

1 

minor premise 284 and n. 1, 303 
minor term 186 n 1 , 268 n 1, 808 
see sidbyadbarmm, ekadedm, 
palqa 

mirage 128 see mrgatrwiK 


Mithili 40 n, 1 
mithyfcjfiSna 47 n. 8 
modem XySya a, 239-340 
Moore, G E. 46 and n. 1, 94 n. 2 
mrgatmikfi 91 n. 2 
mflkisvapna 119 n. 1 
Munro, H. A. J., 89 n. 1 
Nigirjuna 5, 16 and n 4, 18 n 1, 
88 nn. 1 and 2, 90 n 8, 180 n 2, 
364 

see M&dhyamikasfltra 
nair&tmya-vSda 57 n 2 
Naiyayika (belonging to the NySya 
school) passim 

NaiySyika (methodologist) 14, 161 and 
n, 4 

nflma 120, 122 n. 1 
nSmajSti 122 n. 1 
Nanjio, Bunym 86 n. 2 
nintarlyaka 276 n. 1 
nSntarlyakirthadariana 155, 276 n 1, 
280 n 2 

negation 289 n. 1 247, 248 n. 1 
negative form (of members of syllo- 
gism) 172 n. 2. 178 
negative instance, see npakja 
negative judgment 64 ff, 61 n. 2, 826 
mdariana 26, 148, 169, 189, 190 n 2, 
223, 280 

see udsharaija 

mdarianfibhisa 215, 220—226, 228, u. 
1 

mgamana 18, 168, 164 n. 2, 167, 174 
n. 8 

mggaha, mgraba 18 
wgrahasthina 17, 47 n 2, 199, 889, 
344 n„ 379 9 

nihilism 61 n. 2, and see ddnyavida 
tuljBvabhftva 85 
nimittak&ra^a 281 n. 1 

of syllogism ftetuoakra) 
225, 286 , 266 n 1 
mrabhiUpya 86 

nir&kita 69 n. 8, 96 ' - 

see ikira 
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nirllambana 04 n. 8, 88, 96 • 

nirilambanavida 78, 8, 80 n. 1 
niranoyojyanoyoga 873 n . 2. 
iurarthaka 879 n. 9 
mrupikhya 389 n. l 
mrvacanlyatra 66 

nirrikalpaka 119 n. 8, 190 n. 1, 131 
n. 3, 186 n. 8 ad fin 

aec Vikalpa, aavikalpa, kalpanft- 
po^h* 

NIti (?=Nyiya) 138 
nitySnitya 149 n. 3 
mtyaaama 846 
myama 334 

niyata (="dutnbnted‘ ) 263 
niyatasShacarya 388 n. 2 

nominalists (liabdiki) 119, 190 
non-existence 218 n 2, 828 , 887 , 8% 
n 1 

see abhSva, annpalabdhi 
nySya 8, 9, 10, 12, 17, 48, 160, 161 
ff, 168, 164, 166 
nySySbhtBa 48 n. 2, 164 n 1 
NyayabhSijya 18, 94 et pasutm 
NySyabhflfaqa 106 1, 806 n 1 
NyJyabmdu 1, 34, 36 n 1, 138 n 8, 
181 n. 2, 188, 186, 204 n 1, 228, 126, 
267 n 1, 261 n. 4 , 888 n 1 
NySyabmdotika 85 n 1, 138 n. 8, 160 
n 1 

NySyakandall 66 et patttm 
NySyakaqiW 88, 89 n. 6, 40 n. 1 
NySyapradlpa (comment on Tarka- 
bbM) 60 n 2, 166 n. 8 
NySyapraveda 96, 38 n. 1, 29 n 8, 
188, 900, 901, 301, 908, 216 n 2, 
916 n 6, 218, 390, 238 n 1, 356 
n. 1 

Uyiyaratntkam (comment on fltoka- 
vttrtika) 902 n 2, 203 n. 1 - 
NySyaaSra 106 n. 1 ; 218 n. 1, 230 n. 

1, 388 n 1, 806 n 1 
, njj*ye<fl6|i,10 n. 3 
nySyaathiti 88 n. 8, 86 
Nyiyaatliimbaodha 22 n. 9, 88, 40, 
47 n. I 


Nylftafltra 5, 7 n. 1, 9, 86 no. l and 

3, 

NyiyaeQtroddtlra 40 n, 1 
NySya virtika 19 et patttm 
N y&y ar&rtikatStparyaparifoddbt 36 n 2 
88 

KyiyaT§rtikatitparyatlk6 88, 8% 78 
n. 4 et patttm 
Nylyivatira 941 n. 1 
nyllna 372 n 9 

object (of oogmtion) 67 n. 2, 98-'.M, 

96 n 2 

see ilambana 

obacnrity (as a mgrabasthCm) 879 
order of premia ee 199, 878 
paccanlka 18 (=pratyan7ka, q v.) 
padSrtha 47 and n. 2 
pakga 166, 188, 240, 241 and n 2^ 346, 
249, 261 n. 4 
paktfibhSia 219 

see pratijfi&bh&aa 
pak^adharma 226 n. 8 
pakfadhamats 166, 166, 171 n. 1, 172, 
184, 186 n. 1. ad fin , 187, 188, 190 
n. 9, 226 n. 3, 988, 251 n. 1, 808 
pakpadhanmn 268 , 269 
pakgahSm 866 
pakfaikade&tS 801 n. 1 
pakijaikadeSavptti 148 n 2 ( = sidh- 

yaikadeiiavptti , q y ) 

: pakgavySpaka 386 n. 1 ( = atdhyayyS- 
pakka, q. v.) 

Pak^ilaavamm 18 
!paficabhQta 101 n 1 
paficarflpopapanna 176 n 1, 219 n. 2, 
IpEficivayayavikya 10. 17, 34, 96, 160, 

| 161 n., 176 n. 1, ad fin 
i Pandit, the 40 n. 1 
Piijini 69 n 3, 274 n. 2 
IparSmarfa 168 n. 1, 376 n 4, 388 n 1, 

; 287 

see tibgapartmarfe 
'FarateSrtba 29* -61, 82 n !■ 
jparamirtbaaat 191 n 8 
(paramo nyiyab 161, 164 & 9 ; , 
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parSrthinnmSna 35, 160 n. 1, 160, 
161, 167, 171 n. 1, 199 n, 1 
ptrfirthya 90S 
paraalmSnya 184 

perate]} prftmSpya 48 n. 9, flO.n. 3, 58 
n. 1, 810, 811 

tee prSmSpya, avatab prSmanys 
parfkfS 343 

parUegSnum&na 169 and n 2 
PSrthasSrathi MiSra 903 n. 3, 906, 207, 
209, 907, 369 n 1, 960, 970, 
973 n 1, 374 nn., 376 n. 1, 389 , 290, 
291, 298 n. 2, 294 , 296, 801. 
rirthaniaya 106 n. 1 
particular propositions 384 n. 1, 387 
n. 1 

pary anuyojy opekpap a 872 n 3 

(1) Patafijali, author of MahSbhSijya 
86 n 1, 109 n. 1 

(2) Patafijali, author of Yogasdtra 

gee Yogagfitra, 5 n. 8 
Pathak K B 1, 84 h 8, 87 nn 2 and 
8 

paunarnktya 954 n 1 
gee punarukta 
FaurSpika 805 and n 1 
perception (validity of) 77 and n 1, 
(definitions of) 78 n. 1 ; (of snb- 
gtance) 107 and 2, 909 n 1, (of 
quahties) 110 ff , (of inner sire ) 
see mSnasapratyakpa , (of sound) 111 
n 1 , (of universale) 112 ff, 112 
n 2, (of movement) 118 ff, (snp-r- 
normal) 115 n. 1, (of absence) 887 
perception, erroneous 79, 80 ff, 82 , 88, 
84 

percept, pure 82, 97 n. 1, 120 n. 2 

see SloconamStra, kalpau&pcdba, 
etc. 

Pdn, Noil 81 

petitio prinoipn 196, 196, 197 
phala 116, 117, 159 
Plato 68 n. 2 

plurality of causes 889 n. 1, 869 


pomta of defeat (=nigrahatth*na) ! 
positive instance see aapakpa 


positive-negative reasons (-anvayavya- 
• trek in, q^, v.) 285 n. 1 


Poutsm, h: dp la Va|14e 81-n. 1, 61 
n 2, 86 V *.,»■* MB n. 8, 
129 n. 1 

PrtbhSkara Ifiira 87 n. 1 1, 79 a. 1, 
104 p, .1, -118 n. 8, 183, 141, 143, 

805 n 1 . 

PrSbhikara- (school of MImfahsi) -86, 
819 

pracchanna-bauddha 68 n 3 
pradhvarhiSbhSva 880 n. 2 
prSdhSnya 840 

pradlpa (light, aimile of) 54, 92 n. 1, 
95, 122, n 1 

pr&gabhSva 880 n 1, 885 n. 8 od /In. 

(1) prakarapa (section of a book) 47 
n. 1 

(2) prakarapa (question at issue) 195t, 
196, and n. 1, 864 

prakarspssama 195, 196 and n. 1, 858, 
854 

prakrti (SSihkhya tech, term) 202, 
n. 2 

pram* 50 n. 1, 814, 8ie 
pramikaraija (=pramSpa) 810, 811 
pram Spa 21 n. 1, 94, 25 , 47 n. 2, 
48 n 2, and n 5 (cf 164, 166), 58 
n, 1, 76 n 1, 90, 100 n 1, lift, 118, 

806 , 806 , 810, 811, 885 n St, 887 
pramSpSbhSsa 76 n. 1 
PramSpasamuccaya 94, 102 n 4, 119 

n. 2, 181, 187, 201, 225, 261 n. 1, 
255 n 1, 809, 816 
PramSpa vSrtikak&rik S 184 n. 2 
pramap avirodha 216 n. 5 
pr&mSpya 49, 58, 504 m 2,62 n 1, 807 
pramStf 116 

prameya 47 n 2, 64, 116, 118 and n. 2, 
829 

pramiti (= pramS) 
praptinSna 146 
prapafica 65 

pr&paplya 121 n. 8 (ef. 128), 124 n. 1 
priptuama 845 
prasafira 241 n. 2, 341 
prlsafiguama 845, 860, 861. 
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£re4ast*i«da 10, 34—01,' 88, 49 n. 1, 
106, 166 n. 1, 106, 107, 884 n 1, 
8(8 n. 3; and translated patttm in 
Chapter HI 

prandJhaaiahyayofr 188 and a. 3 
prariddhasafflaya 1(4, IBS 
praspta (‘onttutribited’) 359 
praUbhiu 131 n 1, 133 and n. 1 
prahdrtftntasama 848 
pratijfU (“proposition" as first mem- 
ber of syllogism) 18, 28 , 48 n 2, 
168, 164 and nn. 2 and 8, 166, 167, 
168 

pratijfiSbhSsa (fallacious problem) 28, 
20 n, 1, 78 n. 4, 212 n 2, 215— 
230, 230 n 1 
pratijfiShim 872 n 2 
prfctijfltotara 872 n 2 
pratijfiasaihnytsa 879 n 2 
■pratijfUvirodha 872 n 2 
pratipidikirtha (function of nomina- 
tive-inflection) 274 n. 2 
pratapatjasthSpanihlna (characteristic 
of vitapd#) 888 
pratiifbipani 178 n. 8 
prati /ogin 835 n. 2 
pr»tyak*a see perception 
prat rakgSbh&sa 100 n. 1 
pratyaksatodrstasambandha ( = dj-?(a- 
htg a, q. V.) 149 and n. 1 

pratylkyavirodbin (variety of pratijfifl- 
bblsa) 216-217 

pratySmnSya (=nigamana, q v ) 168, 
178 n. 1 

pratyanlka 18, 821, and n. 8, 328, 

843 

pratyaya (-idea) 68, 84, 93, 96 
pravftti 138, 196 

pravrttivifaya 181 n. 8, 134 n. 1 
prayoga (-logical tom) 2tt2 n. 3 
prayoktf 370 

prayojana (one of the Nayiyika cate- 
gories -motive) 47 n. 2 (a member 
of the ten-mem bered syllogism), 161 
and n. 4 ; 


predicates, the five, see vifefapa 
kalpani 

premises, see avayava 
premises, order of 199, 878 
premises, fall statement of 878 
presumption (=arthSpatti, q. v.) 21b 
n. 2 

probandum 168, 172 n. 1, 186, 197, 268, 
269 

see anumeya, sSdhya 
probans-probandom 198, 194 
probativeness 148, 154, 162, 172 n 2, 
179-180, 808 

(1) proposition (verbal expression of 
a judgment) 271 n. 1 

(2) proposition (first member of syllo- 
gism - pratijfiS, q, v ) 178-174 

psychological (distinguished from logi- 
cal) 162, 175 n 1, 811-812 
punarukta 872 n 2 
punsrvacana 872 n 2 
purely negative reason (-kevalavya- 
tirekin, q v.) 286 n 1, 941 ff . 248 
and n 1 

purely positive reason (=keval8rvayw- 
q. v) 285 n 1, 287 ff, 248 and 

piiru^a (tecbn term of SSrbkhya) 202 
n. 2, 208 

pflrvavat (type of inference) 162 and 
n. 1, 153, 268, 276 and n 8 
cuantitative formalism 198 and n 1 
quantitative relations, inference from 
827-828 

quantitative view of inference 88, 280— 
282, 828 and n. 1 
luatemio terminorum 280 n 1, 826 
uoibble ( = chals, q. ▼.) 880 
racsfiS (arrangement of terms m major 
premise) 281 
E#javirtika 89 n. 1 
BSjafekhara 106 n. 1 
rtdi 16 

Batnaklrti 106 n. lj 1» a 8 
realist, realism (epistomologicSl) It-- 
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<1) reason (-middle term) see beta, 
Iidgs 

<2) reason ( =SeCOnd Uietnber of syllo- 
gism) see hetn. Spadeda 
reciprocal non-existence ( = anyonyi- 
bhiva) 880 H. 1 
recollection 142—146 
see also memory 

relatedness (involves an infinite senes) 
181 n 

relation 116 n. 1, 181, 148, 166; (real 
relations as ground of inference) 
147—149 

relational inference 265 , 822-823 , 825 
relativity 116 

repetition, as a cause of recollection, 
144, 146 

residues, inference by 152 and n 2 
Boss, W. D. 298 n. 1 
r?i 18, 22 n. 1, 29 (paramarja) 
rflpahfim (one of the jitibSdhalca) 189 
n. 1 

d&bdabodha 271 n 1, 812 
dabdajadabda 111 n 1 
dSbdika (nominalist) 119 n. 8, 120 
Sahara's bhfisya on the MlmSmgS 
86-87, 69 n. 3, 78 m. 1 and 2, 79 
n 1, 79 tt, 92 and 98 n. 1, 149, 160, 
166, 267, 277 n. 1, 814, 826, 828 
dabda (sound) 80. 198, 198, (eternity 
of) 62, (factors in perception of) 
107, n. 8, (how apprehended) 111 
n 1; (mode of propagation of) 111 

dabda (words) 119 and n. 8 
dabda (testimony or authority) 25, 48 
n. 2, 100 n. 1, 161, 164, 106, 216 
n 6, 806 n. 1, 807, 811 
aadasatob sSrflpyam (as condition of 
error) 66-66 
stdhakavikya 160 
efidhana 171 

eSdhanabhflta-dharma 198 n. 1, 860 
eSdhanaUvacana 808, 861 n 1 
■sfidhSrapa 196, 208, 209 
■idbSraqadharma 210 
<sidharmya 148, 198 n. 1, 276 n. 4 
aSdharmyamttra 180, 860 


sidbarmyasama 848 it 
sMbarmyavaidharmya 186 n. 8, 188, 
841 

sidharmyoktabetu 172 n. 2 
sidhya 179 n. 2 r 186 n. 1, 186 n 1, 
197, 268, 269 n. 1 

see probandum, anumeya. 
sidbyadharma 170, 172 n . 2, 186 n 1 
sSdhyadharmm 168 n. 2 and 4, 186 
n. 1, 8, 987, 969 n. 1 

sidhysikadedavptti (-illicit minor) 284 
n. 1, 248 n. 2, 261 
sidhyasidhana 148, 161, 179 
sSdhyasCdhanabhCva 194 
sidhyasidharmya 186 n. 1 
sSdhyasama 16 n 8, (j§ti) 861, 862, 
868, (hevBbhSsa) 197, 868 
s&dhyivrtti 282 

sSdhyavy&paka 282, 285, 286, 244 

n. 2, 261 

sddjdya (similarity, q v.) 124 n 2 
sahacanta 187 

sShacarya 288 and n 2, 283 n. 3, 

284 n. 1 

sahak&nn 127, 128 n. 2 
8 aka (?ra) 88 

SakyaprBpti 161 nn 4 and 5 
sSmagrl 288 and n 2, 886 (tulyaeima- 
grikatva) 

samSnSdhikaraua 270 
samSnSdhikaraija-tatpuruw (-karma- 
dh&raya) 69 n 2 

sdmSnadhikaraijya 69 n. 2, 262 n 1, 
270 and n 

saminatantra (sister-dtstra) 191 n. 8, 
210 n. 1 

sSminya 88, 106 n, 1, cl. 182, 168, 
169, 170, 204-906, 284 n 28, 848 
see universal, jiti 

sdmSnyachala 840 

s&mdnyalakfaoa 109 n. 1, 121 a 8, 126 
n, 8 

s&minyato dprta (farm of inference) 9f 
n. 4, 147, 149—168, 168, 159 
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aiminyavi 4e$a 99 n. 8, 68 n. a, 106 
n. 2, U6 mi n. 1, 188, 187 n. I . 
183, 849 n 1 

aamiropa 74 

aamsrthasya ktepSyogfft 198 n. 8 
stmarthya 87, 171, 178 a. 3 (cf. 174), 
175 n. 1 

»4marthy4tiSaya 83 

samav#ya 80 h. 9, 110 n 1, 116 n 1, 
141-143 (inherence), 149, 906-306 
samaviyikSrana 88 n. 8, 141, 381 n 1 
samavetasamaviya, 113 n 2 
samavySptika (equipollent terms) 282 
(1) sambhava (co-operation of members 
in syllogism) 164 n. 8, 166 
(3) sambh&r* (possibility) 961 
(8) sambbava (a supposed pramapa = 
•inclusion’) 806 n. 1, 826—828 
sariidehajanaka 907, 208 
saihdigha 181, 189, 190, 191, 192, 196, 
307—909, 227 

see savyablneSra, ansikintika. 
awdcita 

sadidigdbamdarSanCbhisa 228 n 1 
sarbdigdhasSdbyayat 269 n 1 
saibdigdhSsiddha 200 
•amghCta 902, 908 n. 1 
Sariijava Velaftiputta 18 n 1 
sadijfiS-saibjfii-satnbandba 814 
samkara (one of the jStibSdhaka) 189 
n. 1 

Oanikara (Oaibkarficarya) 87, 40, 78 
n 2, 88 n. 1 
Sathkara nvSmin 27 
saihketa 808 

Slibkhya 8, 202 n. 2, 208 
BSrakhyaktriki 160, 162 n. 1, 309 n 2 
SSiiikhyapravacanabbtfya 68 n. 2 
SidikhyasQtra 6 

StifrkhyatattvakauinudT 89, 40 n 1 
aatbnikarfa 76 a 1, 81 n. 8, 101 
sampradina (dative case-function) 274 
n. 2 

■ampradCya 86 n. 1 
samprayoga 78 n. 1, ad (in., 80, 81 
n 1 

see aatbmkarfa 


aadisira 47 n, 3 . 
sarfuargibhlra 880 n. 1 
saibiaya 47 n. 2, 10Q, 161 n 4, 162 
n. 1, 196, 210 

samiayahetu 196, 200, 211, 318 

( = saihdigha, q. v ) 
samSayasama 196 
uaihSayavyud&aa 161 n. 4 
samsktra 68, 148, 146, 836 
sarbtSna 58 n. 1, 121 n. 8 
samuccIyamAn&vadh&raqa 264 n 2, 
367—962 

saifavedya, saibvedanlya, 94, 104 ani 
n, 1, 122 n 1, 868-866 
earfmt 66, 104, n 1, 863-866 
saifayoga 110 n 1, 116 n 1, 191 n 1, 
149 

saihyuktasamavSya 110 n. 1, 119 n. 1 
saihyuktasamavetasamavgya 112 n 2 
sapak*a 181, 182, 188, 188 192, 198, 
and n 1, 194, 907. 208, 226 and n. 4, 
230, 240, 241, 341 n 2 
sapaksaikadefevrtti 169 n 1, (cf. 187- 
188), 286 (sajStTyaikadeAavrtti) , 264. 
860 

Bapaksaikadetovrtti-vipakffivrtti 928 
sapaksaikadedavrtt -vipakiavyapaka 22e 
sapak$avipaks£vftt] 226 
sapakfavipaksaikadeSavptti 229 
sapakfavipaksayygpaka 226 
sapakfSvptti 288, 286 (tajjStlyttvptti) 
iapaks6yptti-Tipak^aikade4avftti 227 
aapaksiTptti-vipaksayyipaka 226 
sapakfavy&paka 169 n. 1 (ef. 187-188), 
236 (tajjitlyavyftpaka), 860 
sapakfayyipaka-Tipaks>vrtti 226 
eapaksayylpaka-TipaksSvrtti 226 
saptiki 236 n 8, 287 n. 1 
Sirlrakabhi»ya 37 n. 3, 89, 40 
Sarvadarianisaihgralia 60 n. 2, 61 a. 2 
80 n. 1, 86 n. 2, 90 n 8, 119 n. 2 r 
123 n. 1, 128 n. 8 (translated), 182, 
142, 168 n. 1, 184 un. 1 and 8, 810 
n 1, 868. 

Sarviativida, 9) n 1 
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8a ta Ultra 80 
fiataUatratW 89 and o. 1 
satkiryavida 8i8 

*a(pak?I (the six moves in dialectic 
argument) 868 — 871 
satpratipakfa 76 n. 4, 174 n 8, 175 
n. 1, 197, 290, 868 n. 2 
satti 149, 169, 906 

see gattislmlnya, svarflpasatti 
sat tSsftrn toys, 68 n 8, (distinct from 
dravya, guqa and karma) 188-184, 
(does not reside in universale) 183 
n 3, (is one) 184, 186; (is tvmmum 
genus) 186 n. 1, 186 n 3, ad fin 
Sautr&ntika 907 

savikalpaka and nirvikalpaka 40, 97 

n 1, 106 n. 1, 117 n 8, 118 r. 2, 
119—198 passim 

savyabhicSra 191, 192, 198, 196, 882 

see sadidigdha, anaikintika, 
anidcita 

scepticism 17, 86, 90 n. 8 

see nihilism, dflnyavftda 
self (identi6ed with ideaB by the 
Bauddha) 89 

self-consciousness 868 — 866 
see'saihvit, sarfivedya 
sensationalism 119 n. 1 
sense-organs 101 n 1, 102, 110 
ie^avat (form of inference) 162 and n 
1, 168 

seven types of syllogism 
see saptikt 
eiddhSnta 47, n. 2 
siddhas&dbyatva 296 
similarity 818 

see sidfdya, sftdharmya, npa- 

mina 

simple enumeration 240 n, 2 
tifidhayifi 218 

sixteen types of syllogism 238, . 235 ; 


<l) aiokavirtiks (of Kumfaila Bhatfat 
87, 88 n, 1, 79 n 1, 80 i, 1, 190 
n. 2, 900, 902 n. 1, 902 ff, 908 and 
n, 9, 909 n. 1, 216 and a. 8, 918 
n. 1, 280—989, 808 n. 1, 817 n. 1, 
828 n. 8, 880 n, 1, 267—276, 987— 
302 

(2) Aiokavirtiks (a Jama work) 84' 


Smith, Vincent A 81 
Socmock 224 

Socratic questioning 860-861 ‘ 

sophism 889 

sophistici elenchi 389, 844 and n. 2, 
868, 871 

sophistry 179, 180 and n 2, 889 
sound see £abda 

soul, inference to 161-162 n. 2, 168 
n 1 

space 116 n 1, 188 n. 1 
flrldhara MuSra (author of the Nyiya- 
kandall) 118—116, 186 , 882-887, 

eto 

Srughna (city) 88 

iSrutirthip&tti 819-320, 828 and n. 1 
Stcherbstsky, Th 4 n. 2, 6 n. 1, 96, 
27 n. 3, 29, 81, 47 n. 68, 164 an* 
n. 1, 214 n. 2, 260 n. 1, eto. 
sthipani 178 n. 8 
Strauss, O. 4 n. 1 
Suali, L. 27 n. 1, 168 n 2 

(1) Subandhu 82 

(2) ‘ Subandhu ’=VasUbaodhu, q. r 
subconscious process 148 

subject (m inference, ^mmor term) 

see sidhyadharuun, dhsrmia, 
pakpa, ekadetin 

subsequent • non-existence' ( = prtdha- 
vamsibhiva, q. v > 880 and n. 1 
substance 107 and n 2, 116 n. 1 (per* 
ceptibility of) ; 988 and n. 2, (Band* 
dha denial of), 149; 101 n. 1 (the, 
nine substanoee) 
subeumptive argument 826 
tuddhavastuja (description of the ‘pure- 
pweep*!) 120 n. 2, cf. kelps n^>4ha,. 
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^uddlukasaTMyandana 15 ju 2 
sukha-dubkba 78 n. 1, 103 n. 4 
-fltlktlmuktdvall 106 n. 1 
Bommurn Bonum 47 <*>&ib4rey*s) 

suminum ganas 68 n. 8 
sun, movement of the 150 
6flnyuv*da 6, 17, 61 n. 2, 78 n. 8, 02, 
08, 05—09, 180 n.' 2 
Bnredvara 87 n. 8 
=8u4rut« 11, 168 n. 8, 856 
sStra 2, 6, 19, 24 
sOtrepitha 224, n. 1, 28 
SOtrilaitkira 17 
evabhiva 88, 158 , n. 1, 184 
evSbhSvika-sambandha 808 

svalakeaija (Banddha techn., tenn) 108 
u. 2, 109 n. 1, 122, 121 n. 8, 128, 
125 and nn. 2 and 3 

eranjtottrthinmnSna 160 and n. 11 
see BvSrthSmunina 
svaprakSSa 101 n. 1 

avftrthinnmina 160 n 1, 160-161, 171 
n. 1, 200 n 1 

svardpa 108 and n. 2, 109 n. 1. 206. 
207, 268 

evarOpSlocanaroBtra 99 n. 1, 108 and 

avardpaaatti, or svStmasattft, 186 n 3, 
ad fin., 189 
avarfiptsiddha 200 

svattstravirodiun 217 and n, 1 (variety 
of pratijfi4bh4sa) 

svMrayaaarvagata (characteristic of 
universale) 188 

sva-svtmi-bhBva (meaning of the geni- 
tive case) 274 n. 2 

■vatah prtmlpya 46, 46, 66 , 68 
n. 8, 68 n. 1, 811 , 

sVitm4sati* see svarflpasatti 

rvavacanavirodhin (variety of pratiifiS* 
bhisa) 217 

woktaA vivpjaii 170 n 8, 174 to. 1, 
cf. 278 n. 1 


syllogism (number of members) 162 
and n 4, 168, 167 n. 1{ (formula- 
tion of) 176, 177, 178; (original form 
of) 176 and n. 4 ; (an affair cf exam- 
plea) 182; (valid and invalid ‘moods ) 
225 ff, 288 ff, 288 n. 1; (Mill on) 
241 n. 1; (and induction) 248 n. 2, 
(TJddyotalcara’e view) 808, (and re- 
lational inference) 825 
syllogistic 225, 281, 288 ff, 808, 868 
tadannta 181, 186 and n. 1 
tads tiny* (identity) 157 and n 1, 184, 
271 and n. 1 

tSdStmyapratiy ogikSbh&va ( = anyonyi 
bbSva) 880 n. 1 
tadbhSvSsiddha 155, 200 n. 8 
tadntpatti (casuatity) 167 n. 1, 184 
‘tags’ 86 nn. 1 and 2 
Taittiriyabhfigya 87 n. 8 
TaittirlyavSrtika 37 n. 8 
tajjStlya ( = sapak^a) 226 n. 4, 265 n 2, 
cf. tattulya, tataamSnajatiy* 
Takakusu 81 

tamas 197, 200, n. 4 (darkness not a 
substance), cf. 221, 222 
Tantrav&rtika 87 n 2 
tantrayukti 11, 27. 168 n 8, 820 n 3, 
821 n. 1 

TarkabhSefi 65 n. 2, 166 n 1, 157 
n. 1, 825 n. 1, 330 n. 1 
tarkapSda (section of flabarabhSeya) 
36 , 37 , 79 n, 1 
tarkaiSstra 10 n 2 
tarkavidyB 10 n 2 
tarkm 10 n. 2 
tBrkika 3 

TirkikaraM 110 n. 8, 120 n. 3, 184 
n. 1, 805 and n. 1 

tat (as oorrelative of yat, marks the 
predicate of a proposition) 281 
tathi cSyam (formula for fourth mem 
ber of the syllogism) 178 and n. 1, 
178 and n. 4 
Utpflrvakn 78 n. 1, 165 
tatsaminajBUya 187 

tattulya (=sapakea) 181, 186 and n 1, 
350 cf. tatsajttTya, tatsaminajatlya 
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tattva 56 

Tattvahmdu 89, 40 and n. 1 
Tattvacintimani 930 n. 1 
Tattvaaamlkffi 89, 40 and n 
Tattvavaittradl 88, 40 n. 1 
tautology 878 
teleological argument 308 
term (in inference) 187, 287 and 283 
and n. 1 


r (city) 88 
theories of error 49, 69—76 
Thibaut, G. 60 n. 2, 88 n. 1 
Thomai, F W. 13 n. 1 
tune 116 n 1, 188, n * 

Topics, the 844 n. 1 
traik&hkSbhftvS ( = atyantSbhSva) 880 
n 1 

traikSlya 21 n 1, 864 
trairdpya (three canons of syllogism) 
26, 26, 48 n 2, 178 n. 2, 174 nn. 2 
and 8, 176 n. 1, 177, 179 n. 2, 180 
ff., 181, 182, 188, 184,. 186 n. 1, ad 
fin , 187, 189, 190 n. 2, 191. 219, 226, 
"58, 267 and n. 1, 267- — 


trayasaibnikar^a 111 and n. 1 
tnlaksanahetu 284 
see trairQpya 
Tnlooana 86 n. 2, 40-41, 97 n. 1, 
99 n 1, 106 n 1 

tnrOpalihga, trirflpahetu 189 ( = tnlak- 


tnsfltn 47 n. 1 


tptlyahijgajfiSna 166 n. 1, 170, 171 

n 1 , ad fin 

see Mgaparfimarfe 


tulyatya (one of the jStibidhaka) 189, 


tulyajttlya (=sapak$a) 314, The same 
as tattulya, tatsajStlya 


(2) ubhayisiddha (variety of joidartani- 
bhSaa) 221 

ubhayavySvptta (variety of wdarfani- 
bhisa) 222 

ubhayath* dardapam 310, 211 of, 218 
ndSharapa (third member of syllogism) 
28, 154, 164 and n. 3, 166, 167, 
172 n 2, 179, 184 and n 4, 180 
n 1, 280 

see mdardana, exemplification 
udSharapibhisa 228 n. 1 


Udayana (Udayanicarya) 86 n, 1, 38„ 
89 n. 8, 41, 1Q6 p. 1, UQ n i ;od- 
u. 8, 184, 283 n. 1 
ndbhfltarQpa 107 n. 3 
uddeda 848 

Uddyotakara 19, 28 n. 1, 28 nn. 2 and 

8, 82 — 36, 86 and n. 1 216 n, 2 
228 n. 4, 288—266, 268 n. 1, 283-^ 
265 , 276—287, 801—308, 486—441. 
869 n 1 

Ui, H 2 n. 1, 16 n. 4, 17 p. 2, 28. 

n. 2, 29 n 8, 84 n. 2, 186 n 8 
undistributed (=prasfta) 268 
undistributed middle 176, 198, 308 
universale 130-142; (perceptible) 181, 
(real) 182 ff; (eternal) 188 p. 1, 
187 and n. 8, (universal ‘Being’ not 
inherent in—) 188 n. 8, (supposed 
teaching of (heir subjectivity in 
V8) 134, > 140 n, 1 , (primary 
subordinate) 186,186; (ubiquitous in 
their sphere) 184 ; (one m many) 
184, (one) 186, 188; (a separate 
category) 186—187; (different from 
each other) 187-188, (have np loom, 
yet are determinate m their resi- 
dence) 188 , (not resident in the void) 
188; (not oslled 'things') 189; (the 
impediments to universality) 189' 
n. 1; (proved by the universahsing 
function of thought) 189, 140 and 
n_L41 (not effects) 141; (not chases) 

bhedSbhedavida 143 n 1 

simlnya 

univewpl connection see inseparable- 





-wpoattavikya 964 

tuunal muB (»aaiddba 4. v,) 189 

■upaoAraohala 841 

uptdina 870, 971 

oped eda 48 n. 9 

up*dhi 989 

upaklra 196, 198 n. S 
.q pfrlabdhimn fc 85® 


flp UB t wfai yi bdifl i i 15 n, 2 
opamiti 819, 814 

■upeneya (fourth member of •yliogiam,) 
18, 25 r 185, 156, 168 n. 1, 164 n. 3 
166, 167, 948 n. 8, 819 n. 1 
Upanifad 47 n. 9 
apapattisama 869 

hpaaaihh&ra 166, 179 n. 9, 948 n. 8 , 
813 n. 1, 819 
npekfibuddhi 116 n. 9 
•utkar?a*ama 846 
ntpida-ithiti-bhahga 91 n. 2 
■utefltrem 99 n. 1 
v&canafodhana 16 n 9 
41) VSoaapati Mi4ra 88—41 et pewtm; 

(translated) 967—969 
48) Vkcaspati Mifea, the later 40 

vida 47 n. 9 
«*dakau4alya 872 a. 1 
-ridamirga 873 n. 1 
Vidavidhi 83-84, 368 n. 1, 872 n. 1 
Vidandhinattki 88 
-raidharmya 198 n. 1 
vaidharmyabetu 942 
vaidharmyamitra 160, 860 
vakbarmyaih vyabhioarati 198 n, 1, 
997 a. 1 , 387, 949, 948 and n. 2, 


Vaxdefika, the designation 186 a, ft • 
Vaiisfika-Baoddha, 193, 198 a. 1 
Vaide^ikasfltra- 7. 8-9, 17, 109 a. ,3) 
182, 147-148, 189, 190 a. 1 
Tsiyadh ikarapya 970 

■ee alao «6m4na dhilcarai? ya 
vikchala 840 
vttya 49 n. 1, 160 
vikyabheda 269 n. 8 
Vlkyapadlya 98 n. 1, 119 n. 8 
validity see pr&m&pya 
Varadarfja (author of TirlcikarakgA, 

vtraka 16 

Vardhamftna 106 n. 1 
Vlrtika sea Uddyotkkara 
varpyaaama 846 
vSaanf 123 
Vbavadatti 39 

Vasubandhu 4, 24, 96, 80, 81, 82. 84, 
78 n, 8, 117 a. 8, 106 and n. 9, 
268 n. 1, 866 , 372 a 1 
vsti (soffit) 276 n 8 
VSUySynna 18—24, 160—168, 176, 

170-180, 192—199, 210 n 1, d03 

[ etc 
vftyu 909 

Veda 69 n. 2, 307 (Has the V. an 
author?) 

Veda*, the three 47 a 2 
vedani 68 a. 1 

Vedintasfitra 6, 9, 79 n 1, 98 a 1 
Verne A see preface and bibliography 
nbhigajadabds 111 a. 1 
nbhakti (cage- inflection) 274 n. 2 
vibhaktimattva 907 


vaidhann}«eama 848 S 
vaidharmyoktahatu 172 n. 9 

• aw alao (idharaiyoktahetn . 


vidhi (teefcn, term of exegetice) 969 
a. 8 ; (formula for major premke)’96, 
164, 177, 184, 238. 280, 261' a. 1 
364 &,% 807 A. T , i , 
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Yidhmveka 89, 40 n. 1 
Vidyabhtl|ai>a S. C. 6, IS n. 1, S7, 
n. 8, 84 nn. 2 and 8, 40 n 1, 86 
n. 1, at patttm 

•vijfitaavida 6, 39, Q0, 86, 60 (vaij- 
tt&nikapak japata) , 78 n 2, 98 and 
n. 1, 180 n. 9 

Yijfiinabhikfu 68 n. 2 
vikalpa 119 n. 3, 131 and n. 2, 138, 
194, 196 
vikalpa sama 846 
vikalpinupapatti 981, 984 n. 3 
vikira 194 

Vikrama (era) 89 and n. 1 
vikfepa 879 n. 3 
-vimarta 196, 310 

Vindhyedvarl Prasad DO be (or Dvive- 
din) 99 n. 1 

vipakga 108 n. 7, 181, 189, 183, 192, 
198 and n 1, 194, 307, 208, 236 , 380, 
340, 201 n 4, 868 
vipakg&d viiefab (a Bauddha definition 
of a valid middle term) 867 
vipakffaikade4avftti 301 n 1, 236 n l, 
387 

-vlpakeavrtti 288, 286 n. 1, 286, 287 
vipakgavySpaka 286 n. 1, 287 
viparitftnugata (variety of n id an ia na - 
bbfiaa) 229 

viparltavyivjtta (variety of rudarianu- 
bhasa) 222 
vipratiQedha 869 

virodhi (bc. annmfinam, inference 
through opposition) 824 , 881 and 
n 8, 882 n 1 

<1) virnddha (variety of fallacious mid- 
dle) 181, 190 n. 2, 194, 200—207 
(9) virnddha (variety of pratijfiSbhisa) 
196, 312 and n. 9 

anruddhSvyabhic&rm (antinomic reason) 
196, 197, 909, 319, 868 n. 9 
vigayadvaitadardana 910, 911 

<1) viiefa (ultimate difference, as a 
category) 188, 186 n. 8, 288 n. 1 
f3) viiefa (specie* or specific difference) 
186 n. 8 


viiefabetu 349 n. 1, 860, 866, 809, 871 


971 n. 1, 


(2) videeapa (the five predicates) 106 
n. 1, 108 d 9, 109 n. 1, 190, 191 
n. 1, 122, 971 n. 1 


viiesaijatiaambandha 118 n 1 
vi4e?ya 120 n. 1, 271 n. 1, 801 
viii»tajfiftna 117 n 3, 181 and n. 3 
182, 272 

see savikalpakajfi&na 
vifcjtamjedha (or vi4i$tSbh8va) 61 n 

visual ray, the (nayanaraimi) 66, o) 
n. 8, 82 n 8, 114 n. 2 
vtta (-hetu) 241 n. 2 
vitsijd# 889 

vivakfS (speaker’s intention) 270 
viyuktayogin 116 
vpldhScSrya Vaanbandhu 32 
vj-tti (functioning of sense-organ) 113 
n. 9 

Yrtti^(NySyasfltravrtti) 197 n. 1, 870 

‘vfttik&ra’ (cited by Sahara) 5, 36. 79 
n 1. (translated) 79 ff„ 80 n. 1, 814, 
890 

vyabhictra 198, 194 
vyabhicinn 288 n. 8 
vyadhikarapa 270 cf samtoidhikarap* 
vyagbata 184 , 283 n. 1 
vyakti 188, 849 n. 1 

vyskter abhedafi (one of the ]4tib8- 
dhaka) 189 n 1 

vyBpti 96, 166 , 298, 980, 389, 261 n. 1, 
262 ; 25 8 (opp. atxvyipti, m nnnsual 
sense), 270 n. 4; (Uddyotakara’s re 
ection of) 286, 811 
vydpya and vydpaka 88, 280—282 
vytpyaikuuyata 382 (tadekamyata) 
vyastaaamaata 161, cf. 272 and n. 1 

vvatirekm 286 and n. 1, 941 n. 2 
aee svltahejn, kevalavyatirekin 
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Yyavatiya 100 and n. 1, 10* 
vyarMiyitei *ka Vf a. 1, 98 ' 
rjirriti lie 

nano* (-tTaraijlbhiva, according 

-'hnMntlMl 007 


Ward, James lfl7 n. 1 
Watson, 8. B 98 n, 3 
We* tern logic 198 and n, 1 
wheel of reason* 299, 290, 289 n. 
384, 286 

whole and part 88, 86 n. 2, 279 n. 
Windisch, E. 27, 49 n. 1 
Woods, J. Hsngbtoa 6, 89 n. 2,- 
n. 1 £ 



yatra dhflmas tatrigwh 184 n 6, 
n. 1 

see Tidhi 
Toga 8 and n. 1 
Yogahh&fya 6 

Yogicira 80 n. 1, 122 n. 1 
see also vijfidnavSda 
Yogaefltra 6 
Yogin 116 
yogya 888 n. 1 
yogytnupalabdhi 384 
ynkta-yogm 116 and 0 1 
of. nyuktayogm 






